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(Lhe Breadstuff Grains of Sweden 








largement of acreage devoted to the cultivation of 


grain. This has been due not 
only to the rapid increase in 
Sweden’s population, but to a 
marked increase in the per 
capita consumption of bread 
grains, notably wheat. 

It was prior to the decade 
1820-30 that Sweden’s crops 
of bread grains, wheat, rye 
and barley, were generally 
sufficient to supply the home 
demand, and not long after 
this there grew up an export 
trade, first of oats, and then, 
in the forties, of barley, rye 
and wheat. Since that time 
Sweden has consistently fig- 
ured as an exporter of cere- 
als though, except for a short 
period, its imports have been 
in excess of its exports. 


HE predominance of ex- 

ports ceased about 1860, 
when the amount of wheat 
and rye brought in from 
abroad exceeded the quanti- 
ties of these grains that were 
sent out of the country. For 
a time, however, heavy ex- 
ports of oats counterbalanced 
this change. In the seventies, 
the oats exports constituted 
one of the most important of 
Sweden’s items of foreign 
trade. This business declined 
in the eighties, in consequence 
of the development of dairy- 
ing and the increased domes- 
tic need for feedstuffs. Since 
that time, imports of vats 
have generally exceeded the 
exports. 

Not since 1860 has there 
been an excess of wheat ex- 
ports over imports. There has 
been, on the contrary, a gen- 
erally upward trend in the 
volume brought in from 
abroad. Rye imports have 
diminished in recent years, 


HERE was a time when Sweden’s pro- 
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theless, it still represents more than half the total grain 





In Skane Province, the “Granary of Sweden” 
Photo from Ewing Galloway, New York 


have few rivals in richness of soil and adaptability to 
duction of bread grains was sufficient producing area of the country, and the bushel yield cereal culture. Unfortunately these areas comprise 
for home consumption, but that was a considerably more than doubles that of all other small but 8 or 9 per cent of the entire country. Only a 
century ago. The necessity for cereal grains together. 
imports since that time has steadily 
increased, in spite of a persistent en- culture. Over a large part of the country the soil 
consists of moraine, peat lands or rocky areas entirely come into use, and 







little more than 10 per cent of the total area of 
Sweden was not well adapted by Nature to agri- Sweden has been brought under the plow. 

Not all of the cultivable land, of course, has yet 
improvement in agricultural 


processes will no doubt make 
possible the employment of 
many areas not hitherto con- 
sidered profitable for farm- 
ing purposes. But expansion 
of this sort will be increas- 
ingly small. The develop- 
ment that took place in the 
half century ending with the 
World War period, when the 
cultivable area was enlarged 
by about 40 per cent, can 
hardly be repeated. Land 
that might be put under dif- 
ficult cultivation is being 
found far more profitable 
when adapted to forestry. 


] N CLIMATE, Sweden’s 
agriculture is well favored. 
Its geographical situation is 
about that of south Green- 
land and Hudson Bay, but its 
temperature in January is 12 
to 13 degrees higher than the 
mean temperature of other 
countries in corresponding 
latitudes. Nevertheless the 
feeble sunshine of the north- 
ern portion of Sweden affords 
only a very limited growing 
season for crops. Night 
frosts are frequent. On the 
whole it may be said that, the 
further north grain raising is 
attempted, the higher is the 
cost of production, owing to 
the attendant risks. The 
southern area, however, is 
fortunately far more favor- 
able. It is there that wheat 
finds its principal habitat. 
At about the beginning of 
the present century a great 
improvement in Sweden’s 
wheat varieties was brought 
about, chiefly through the ef- 
forts of the Swedish Seed As- 
sociation. Old native varie- 
ties suited to the climate, but 
not very advantageous as to 


but the occasional surplus for export is small. Barley, unsuited to cultivation. Only within certain bounda- yield, were supplanted by selected varieties ‘such as 
too, in some years yields more than domestic require- ries, notably the stretches of coast land, well situated Grenadier and Extra Squarehead, which in the north 
ments, and corn is naturally a product that figures from the point of view of communications, has man have proved superior to most of the old native wheats. 
been able to settle down to a profitable pursuit of In the northernmost areas in which wheat cultivation 
Until the World War, when attention was diverted farming. By far the greater part of the country has is attempted, the old varieties still prevail. Among 


almost entirely as an item of import. 


to increased cultivation of bread grains, there was a _had to be left under timber. 
steady increase in the acreage devoted to oats. Since 


these are a white-eared velvet, mixed with a red-eared 
There are, of course, comparatively small areas, smooth wheat, while here and there, on the more diffi- 


1915, however, the oat acreage has declined. Never- notably at the southern end of the peninsula, which cult soils, a stiff-strawed Club wheat is still much 
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cultivated. The fact that ae ae e: 
Sweden is both an importer 
and an exporter of wheat is 
due largely to the quality of 
the grain, which is soft and 
somewhat deficient in gluten. 
The Swedish baking industry 
has found that a mixture with 
harder wheat, either from 
Russia or North America, 
yields a flour of far better 
baking quality than domestic 
wheat flour alone. 


OR this reason, before the 

advent of modern indus- 
trial mills in Sweden, large 
quantities of Russian and 
Hungarian flour were import- 
ed by Swedish bakers for 
purposes of blending. The 
same end is now attained 
largely through imports of 
wheat by Swedish mills. Of 
these there are several large 
plants which care for the 
greater part of the country’s 
flour requirements. 

Sweden’s imports of flour, 
in spite of the development 
of its modern milling indus- 
try, are still considerable. In 
fact, except for the war years, there has been a steady 
increase in the present average annual figure of about 
250,000 bbls, the greater part of which comes from the 
United States and Canada. Requirements of foreign 
wheat for milling purposes, as has been said, have also 
increased. These average some 6,000,000 bus per year, 
which is about the pre-war figure. 

It has been intimated that the per capita consump- 
tion of wheat in Sweden has been increasing within 
recent years. Compared with that of other countries 
it is not, however, large, being only 2.5 bus. The per 
capita consumption of Denmark is 3.5 bus, of Germany 
3.2, Holland 4.2, United States 5.3, United Kingdom 
6, France 7.9, Canada 9.5 and Belgium 8.3. The ex- 
planation lies in the fact that Sweden consumes a 
large amount of rye, and barley also ranks as a bread 
grain. 

Rye, in point of quantity, is, in fact, the most 
widely used grain in Sweden for bread making pur- 
poses. Rye milling, on the other hand, is only of 
secondary importance so far as the industrial mills 
are concerned. This grain is ground principally in 
small mills, of which there are about 1,300. The fine 
product of industrial mills is not considered necessary 
for the making of the national hard bread (hart brid), 
which is the bread par excellence of the country dis- 
tricts. In the making of rye flour, therefore, the small 
mills predominate. 

As a rule these smaller mills are driven by water- 
falls, with which Sweden abounds, though in the coast 
districts and in certain regions, where there are ex- 
panses of flat country, windmills may be found much 
on the order of those of Holland. 

Rye is cultivated very generally in southern and 
central Sweden, on all soils, but especially on loam or 
sandy land. In the south, winter rye is grown prin- 





Seeding and Harrowing in Uppland, Sweden 





Wheat Harvest in Skane Province, Sweden 
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THE CROPS AND MILLS OF SWEDEN 
Grain crops of Sweden, as reported by Statistiska 
Centralbyran, by calendar years, in bushels (000’s 
omitted): 


Wheat Barley Oats Rye 
1924.... 1,276 12,585 70,926 11,771 
1923.... 11,648 11,781 74,174 24,399 
1922.... 9,381 13,833 77,154 22,678 
1921.... 12,335 12,326 75,070 26,558 
1920.... 10,322 11,012 69,914 23,070 
1919.... 9,509 12,891 76,591 23,073 
1918.... 8,888 11,552 56,084 19,292 
1917.... 6,929 11,369 61,400 13,904 
1916.... 9,038 13,699 85,320 21,334 
1915.... 9,660 13,780 86,299 23,662 
1914.... 8,906 12,172 55,498 26.776 
1913.... 9,502 16,933 96,550 23,009 
1912.... 17,797 14,156 87,766 23,075 
1911.... 8,106 14,923 76,637 24,283 
ACRES (000'S OMITTED) 

Wheat Barley Oats Rye 

1984. ccccccsccces eos 393 1,795 869 
1988. cccccccccecs eee 393 1,795 869 
TOBZ.cccccccccces 356 427 1,798 872 
1981. .ccccccccss 360 400 1,751 914 
298O. ccccaccccece 358 402 1,752 914 
1919. ccccccececes 348 412 1,760 919 
1918. .ccccccceccs $79 457 1,812 948 
1917 329 436 1,932 818 
412 1,936 912 

420 1,984 958 

421 1,947 968 

450 1,977 917 





PRINCIPAL MILLS OF SWEDEN 
Capacity, bbls 
A/B Mirten Perssons Valskvarn, Kristianstad 4,000 


A/B Malméd Stora Valskvarn, Malmé........ 4,000 
Kalmar Angkvarns A/B, Kalmar...........-+ 3,500 
A/B Saltsjékvarn, Stockholm.........++s++- 2,000 


Kvarnaktiebolaget Tre Kroner, Stockholm... 2,000 
Kvarnaktiebolaget J. G. Schwarz, Norrképing 2,000 


A/B Trelleborgs Angkvarn, Trelleborg....... 2,000 
J. Jakobssons A/B, Halmstad............++. 1,500 
A/B Helsingborgs Valskvarn, Helsingborg... 1,500 
Upsala Angaqvarns Aktiebolag, Upsala........ 1,200 
A/B Falkenberg Elektriska Valskvarn, Falk- 
OMDOTH ccccccecccccccecccsssccescccccscecs 1,000 
A/B Landskrona Valksvarn, Landskrona..... 1,000 
A/B Nykédpings Storhusqvarn, Nyképing..... 1,200 


Handles A/B P. G. Jansson, Kristineharm... 1,100 

The A/B Saltsjikvarn, Stockholm, belongs to the 
Ko-operativa Férbundet (the Co-operative Whole- 
sale Society) of Sweden. 
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cipally, with short, clubby 
grains. The varieties culti- 
vated in the north usually 
have smaller and longer ker- 
nels. In the southern and 
central sections, the old na- 
tive varieties have been sup- 
planted in no inconsiderable 
degree by the German Petkus 
rye, which gives better re- 
turns. It is not hardy 
enough, however, for thie 
northern rye growing area, 
where hardy varieties import- 
ed from Finland have been 
successfully grown. 

Both wheat and rye a: 
cultivated in Sweden as win- 
ter crops, though about one 
third of the total output is 
from spring seeding. Winter 
growth is rendered necessary 
in most of those parts of 
Sweden suitable for thise 
grains, owing to the climaic 
conditions. 

Before the nineteenth ci- 
tury, barley was the must 
cultivated crop of Swed:n, 
but it has gradually beco:e 
of smalier importance, so tlt 
at present only a compari- 
tively small area of cultivated ground is devoted to 
it. There are, of course, certain northern areas whe re 
barley alone of all the cereal crops will mature. 


J 


a 


S A grain for breadstuffs, barley has been replac«: 

chiefly by rye which, at the beginning of tie 
nineteenth century, was comparable as regards tie 
total amount of the crop with barley, but which now 
yields about twice the amount of the last named cerei'!. 
The cultivation of rye has not, however, increased in 
the same proportion as have cereals as a whole, where- 
as wheat, especially during the last few decades, his 
had devoted to it an ever-increasing proportion of tlhe 
cultivated land. Nevertheless, wheat still occupies la-| 
place among the four principal cereals, both as regards 
area and the share it bears in the entire cereal crop 
of the country. 

Sweden has an active department of agricultur:, 
which is divided into two bureaus, one of which deals 
with farming and the other with forestry. Agricul 
tural education is well advanced. The institution 
affording instruction in agriculture are under the con 
trol of the board of agriculture, and are of four types 
agricultural schools, farmers’ schools, schools of agri 
cultural economy and agricultural high schools. Th: 
aim of the agricultural schools is to impart instructio: 
in the principles of practical agriculture, and to afford 
practice and skill in the arrangement, direction and 
performance of farm work. Farmers’ schools are in 
tended to give a knowledge of the principles of agri 
culture, chiefly with a view to the conditions obtaining 
on middle-sized and smaller farms. In the schools of 
agricultural economy, young women are given prac- 
tical and theoretical instruction in household economy 
and the farm work done by women in those parts of 
the country where the several schools are located. 


















Breaking Land in the Province of Oland 
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RECALLING THE CODE 


1 EVEN months ago, the Millers’ National Federa- 
» tion adopted a carefully considered Code of Ethics 
comprising fifteen rules of good milling conduct. In 
its issue next following the meeting at which members 
of the industry committed themselves to the new order, 
The Northwestern Miller said: 

What further will result? Either the code, 
which is merely a simple statement of the fun- 
damentals of sound milling, will become a live 
force in the industry, or it will take its place in 
the dusty file of brave resolutions through which 
millers have from time immemorial declared 
their faith and their purposes. In the one case, 
milling may mark April 16 as the natal day of 
a new spirit in the trade; in the other case, the 
date itself will mean nothing and the resounding 
declaration of intents and purposes will be for- 
gotten, save as it may from time to time be 
resurrected to supply editorial “copy” in expo- 
sition of what might have been. 

It is not the present purpose to utilize the opening 
reserved in the last clause of the foregoing paragraph 
to speak of the Code of Ethics as a “might have been.” 
For one thing, it has not yet reached that stage; for 
another, while it undoubtedly is sleeping, the sleep is 
restless and fitful, as is appropriate of him who seeks 
to down accusing conscience. 

The millers’ declaration of principles is no less 
sound today than it was when the industry’s leaders 
saw in it hope of a new day in milling. Even mod- 
erate compliance with its fifteen precepts would lift 
the industry out of its present indifferent state and 
carry it up into the high places. No such degree of 
compliance exists. Yet there is perhaps this gain, 
that infractions of the rules are now recognized for 
what they are, and no miller is proud when he com- 
mits them. 

When the code was adopted, President Anderson 
expressed doubt if the act would prove to be more 
than impractical theorizing, with limited possibilities of 
material gain. He, nevertheless, justified the effort on 
the ground that “harmony is possible only if we are 
able to bring out the spiritual forces behind our ac- 
tions.” So far, the spirit of harmony has succeeded 
admirably in deciding what is good for milling; it is 
weak only in ability to do it. 

The lesson of seven months’ experience in viewing 
the Code of Ethics from afar is that it needs adver- 
tising. It should be reduced to the naked precepts 


of “thou shalt” and “thou shalt not,” and then burned 


deep into the mind and conscience of every man in the 
industry.’ If the leadership of the Federation can find 
way to do this, the Code of Ethics will not fail of its 
fine purpose and milling will yet regard a day in April 
as the beginning of a new spirit in the trade. 

Otherwise, scripture may be quoted to some pur- 
pose. It cost’ Belshazzar a coat of scarlet, a chain of 
gold and a place as third ruler in his kingdom to 
learn the meaning of a code message written by mys- 
terious fingers upon the wall of his palace. It turned 
out to be worth less than the cost. “Thou art num- 
bered,” it said, “weighed in the balance and found 
wanting; thy kingdom is divided and given up to the 
Medes and Persians.” And that same night was Bel- 
shazzar slain. 


AN ADVENTURE IN SELLING 

— all of every sort should not fail to read 

the story, published in a recent number of Print- 
ers’ Ink, of how the author and a group of his fellow- 
salesmen cleaned up the town of Muncie, Indiana. In 
it are combined so much delightful romance and so 
many hints to struggling millers that it would be a very 
great loss if it were to be missed by a single one of 
them. This in spite of the fact that the author con- 
fesses himself cramped by the limitations of space, and 
that to describe all of the plans he worked on unsus- 
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pecting Muncie would “require a book larger than 
Printers’ Ink.” 

As a matter of simple fact, it is not entirely clear 
just what was done in Muncie. It is set forth that 
Indiana is the hardest state in the country in which to 
sell hard wheat flour, and that Muncie was voted to 
be “the hardest nut in the Hoosier state to crack.” 
This vote was, in fact, later substantiated by the re- 
port of a special investigator, who, “on fifty pages of 
closely typed paper,” covered everything that had hap- 
pened in Muncie in ten years past and correctly fore- 
cast many other things that were to happen in future. 
It was on the basis of this unsparing revelation of 
the inwardness of Muncie that the high powered crew 
went there with its plan to “slip up on the blind side 
of the dealer and housewife.” 

How well this was done is told with considerable 
confusing detail in which authority to burn the em- 
ployer’s warehouse for advertising purposes, borrowed 


salesmen, dashing jitneys, midnight lamps, brilliant 


lady orators and dollar-a-barrel gifts to women’s clubs 
are components of a tuppenny thriller than which 
nothing could be more exhilarating. Measured simply 
as literature, the narration of the incident of the man 
who “looked stumped” and the glorious victory over 
the retailer who threw the salesmen out on their first 
call and ate from their hands at the second, rank with, 
perhaps one might say, Poe or Oppenheim. 

If fault may be found, and it is a pity even to 
suggest a flaw in so perfect a gem, it is that publica- 
tion of the recipe for thus cleaning up a town makes 
the system available to every miller. Henceforth, no 
grocer will be swept from his moorings when a flour 
salesman enters and says, “I have come to invest money 
in your business.” ‘The grocer will be warned and will 
not yield. He will, from scores of earlier experiences, 
be hard and brutal, and when he hefts the salesman 
out he will not mean maybe. The game will, in a 
word, be up. 

Nevertheless, millers and salesmen are recommend- 
ed to read the story. Some may derive from it new 
ideas on what to do; others may read it in stubborn- 
ness and .contumacy, and learn only what not to do. 
This will be extremely satisfactory, for it is clear that 
if every miller in the country were to apply the re- 
vealed methods to his own campaigns there would not 
be enough Muncies to go around. Obviously the same 
Muncie could not be used over and over again. Even 
the toughest flour town in Indiana could be driven 
too far. 


A CANADIAN JULES VERNE 
HE excellent Wall Street Journal is apparently 
conducting an international school in short story 
writing, with headquarters at Winnipeg. Recently its 
correspondent there held his lamp of romance up to 
weather and harvest conditions and, in emphasizing 
the “spotted” character of the wheat crop, said: 


Millers are out bidding a premium for much 

of this degraded wheat. Especially is this true 

as concerns “sprouted” and “frosted.”  Testi- 

mony of millers before the Grain Inquiry Com- 

mission established that a certain quantity of 
such grain is necessary for blending into the 
various bakers’ brands. It contains certain 
chemical qualities which do not occur even in 

No. 1 northern. That is why the mixing houses 

profess to put on the market a better product, 

grade for grade, than the public terminals, con- 
sidering the necessities of the bakers. 

It is hardly to be doubted that “sprouted” and 
“frosted” grain contains chemical qualities not to be 
found in No. 1 northern. These properties are, in- 
deed, well known, and their value for flour making 
purposes is approximately that of ground glass. Such 
bakers as regard flour produced from sprouted wheat 
as among their “necessities” are clearly not so much 
interested in catering to the public appetite as they 
are in endeavoring to put it definitely out of com- 
mission. 

It is not the purpose here to impugn the usually 
exact Wall Street Journal. If, as a matter of news- 
paper enterprise, it is launching out into the fascinat- 
ing sea of fiction, it is to be congratulated upon early 
success. If, on the contrary, its cherished love of 
truth is not extenuated, it deserves sympathy. Some 
one undoubtedly has been spoofing its Winnipeg cor- 


respondent. 
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CONTRACT GRADES AND MILLING WHEAT 
HE wide and highly variable difference in price 
between contract grade and wheat of desirable 

milling quality is a matter of increasing importance 
to millers. Not only is it now difficult satisfactorily to 
protect flour sales with hedges in the future market, 
but the low price of options as compared with the high 
price of good milling wheat is a seriously depressing 
influence on flour prices. The trade is every day more 
insistent in its efforts to buy flour on basis of the 
nearest wheat future, and, in the present state of busi- 
ness, millers seem unable to defend themselves. 

The difficulty arises, of course, from the very low 
standard of No. 2 wheat established in the govern- 
ment schedule of grades. In some years, when the 
whole wheat crop averages a fairly satisfactory milling 
quality, the effects of this low standard are less pro- 
nounced, But this year, in some sections at least, No. 
2 wheat delivered on contract at terminal markets is 
so poor that sometimes a miller dares add no more 
than ten per cent of it to the blend from which to 
produce flour, This is particularly true where there is 
a large proportion of grain that has been treated for 
smut removal. 

Some millers place blame for these conditions upon 
grain exchange rules. This is, of course, wrong, since 
all markets merely prescribe No. 2 wheat as deliver- 
able, and what shall constitute such wheat is deter- 
mined by federal standards interpreted by govern- 
ment officials. The fault lies, therefore, not with the 
exchange regulations, but with the standards them- 
selves. 

It is well known that the grain grower’s interest 
was paramount in establishment of the present system 
of standards. Much effort was made to insure grad- 
ing which would give the farmer the highest price, 
and the standards now in force reflect a large degree 
of assumption that to call a weed a rose will give it 
greater value. There is, indeed, some question if the 
effort to give every bushel of wheat the maximum grade 
rating has not so reduced the meaning of grade 
terminology that the intent is self-defeated. 

Undoubtedly the interests of the grower should be 
held superior to those of the grain handler, miller and 
exporter. When, however, this favor is carried to the 
extreme of giving No. 2 grade to wheat which will not 
produce sound flour, the grower’s interest no longer is 
well served. Such an extreme encourages the com- 
mercial practice of debasing milling wheat to contract 
grade, which sometimes involves a sheer waste of good 
grain. Such waste has ultimately to be charged to 
some one, and the grower cannot escape paying his 
share. 

Millers, while desiring the highest practicable grade 
standards, realize that too great rigidity would pro- 
duce frequent automatic corners at contract markets. 
Exporters prefer a lower standard, one which will 
assure them acceptable deliveries at destination, but 
will not put them above the price level of competing 
world sellers. Elevators and handlers have a less 
definite interest on either side, being mainly concerned 
that the standards are definite and workable. 

There is much to support the belief that present 
standards are too low to serve commercial handling 
and milling, and that the grower obtains no compen- 
sating benefit. There probably are too many and too 
great tolerances. Individually all of these may be 
necessary; but when they are combined, and wheat 
possesses the maximum of each permissible fault, it 
no longer is entitled to be No. 2 wheat. It is merely 
a compound of faults, containing as much bad and as 
little good as interpretation will permit. 

Standard grade No. 2 wheat should be good wheat 
as Nature produces it, with reasonable allowance for 
average natural faults, but certain, under all circum- 
stances, to produce good, sound flour. The present 
standard, as put to test by this year’s conditions, 
operates to inconvenience many commercial interests, 
while not serving the farmer. The situation merits 
careful resurvey with a view to detail, if not to basic, 
changes. An essential preliminary to this will be 
correcting the grower’s impression that calling poor 
wheat by another name will have the effect of raising 
its value. 





The following table shows the flour output 
at principal milling centers, together with 
figures covering a group of representative 
interior mills in each district, in barrels, as 
reported to The Northwestern Miller: 

NORTH WEST— Nov. 15 Nov. 17 

Nov. 14 Nov.7 1924 1923 
Minneapolis ...286,759 262,809 232,601 248,321 
St. Pawl .....:; 12,822 12,747 1,813 17,095 
Duluth-Superior 23,660 29,180 17,250 25,850 
Outside mills*.. 203,517 269,621 263,776 238,272 





Totals ....526,758 574,357 515,440 529,538 


SOUTH WEST— 
Kansas City. ..127,311 129,247 112,173 112,730 


Wichita ...... 31,762 29,274 50,922 32,705 
Salina ........ 28,111 27,538 32,315 16,445 
St. Joseph . 22,912 26,305 49,110 22,950 
Omaha ....... 22,621 18,653 24,868 24,220 


Outside millst..179,303 186,327 263,708 221,285 





Totals ....412,020 417,344 533,096 430,335 
CENTRAL AND SOUTHERN— 

St. Louis ...... 28,600 32,600 33,600 48,200 

Outsidet . 47,400 50,300 45,500 45,800 








SE cn a 0 oe 36,400 40,900 44,200 35,400 
Outsidef . 45,426 44,555 44,533 60,020 
Indianapolis .. ...+2 secces 11,764 9,545 
Southeast ..... 107,187 99,055 127,873 119,145 
Totals ....265,013 267,410 307,470 318,110 
PACIFIC COAST— 
Portiand ...... 26,468 28,206 30,320 48,510 
BORGES oc cceces 28,111 27,366 22,851 33,215 
. ere 40,205 49,992 25,805 59,425 
Totals . 94,784 105,564 78,976 141,150 
Buffalo ........ 211,039 205,948 197,810 138,265 
CRISES. occc0ee 36,000 38,000 33,000 38,000 
Milwaukee 9,200 9,000 6,130 4,000 


PERCENTAGES OF ACTIVITY 
The following table shows the percentages 
of activity of mills at various points. The 
figures represent the relation of actual week- 
ly output of flour, as reported to The North- 
western Miller, to possible output when op- 
erating 24 hours daily on six days per week: 
NORTHWEST— Nov. 15 Nov. 17 
Nov. 14 Nov. 7 1924 1923 
55 


Minneapolis ...... 5 50 42 44 
ie DEE aceccrcus 59 58 8 79 
Duluth-Superior .. 64 79 47 70 
Outside mills* ... 71 72 65 59 

Average ..... 61 60 50 63 

SOUTH WEST— 

Kansas City ...... 84 85 75 74 
See 48 44 77 50 
BRRRR ccccecscsce 62 61 70 36 
St. Joseph ....... 48 55 103 48 
re 82 68 91 104 
Outside millst ... 48 49 71 67 

Average ..... 58 59 81 63 


CENTRAL AND SOUTHERN— 
44 5 5 





BE, BOW ov ccccces 1 2 95 
Outsidet ....... 55 58 52 59 
WONG celcnccceues 76 85 2 74 
Outsidef ....... 55 65 56 70 
Indianapolis ..... o* oe 59 48 
Southeast ........ 66 65 78 68 
Average ..... 60 64 65 69 
PACIFIC COAST— 
ye ere 42 45 48 78 
ee 53 52 43 63 
0 re 71 88 45 104 
Average ..... 55 61 46 82 
po ee 89 87 83 77 
GRIGRES occccceces 90 95 82 90 
Milwaukee ....... 76 75 51 34 


*Minnesota, Dakota, Iowa and Montana 
mills outside of Minneapolis, St. Paul and 
Duluth-Superior. 

tSouthwestern 
named. 

tMills outside of St. Louis, but controlled 
in that city. 

{Central states mills outside of Toledo. 


mills outside of centers 





DUTCH FIRM’S FIFTIETH BIRTHDAY 

AmstTerDAM, Hotianp, Oct. 30.—On 
Oct. 28 the well-known Dutch import 
firm of Le Gue & Bolle, which deals in 
flour, grain and linseed oil meal, and has 
its headquarters in Amsterdam, cele- 
brated its fiftieth anniversary. On the 
same date K. J. Van Buren fulfilled 40 
years’ service with the company. 





It is estimated that the total crop of 
Russian oil seeds, including flax, hemp 
and sunflower, is almost twice as great 
this year as last. 
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Domestic Demand.—Flour business seems to have slipped a notch further 


into the doldrums. Last week was the sixth since the present period of de- 
pression began. The strength in wheat brought good sales in some quarters, 
notably the Northwest, but this movement soon flat- 
tened out with the continued rise in wheat futures. 
Sales in the Southwest were considerably below normal 
for this season of the year. Other producing centers re- 
ported similar conditions. 

There is less tendency than a few weeks ago to 
blame the disorders of the flour business upon wheat, 
the market for which is now behaving with reasonable 
circumspection. The explanation most plausible at the 
moment is that buyers have become confirmed in the hand-to-mouth habit, 
which is expected to prevail until after the holiday and inventory period. 
Most large buyers appear to be booked until the first of the year, and ac- 
tive purchasing from this quarter is not looked for until then except at favor- 
able moments of price fluctuation. The hand-to-mouth policy is credited at 
least with a theoretical bright side, in that many users of flour presumably 
will be compelled to make fairly steady purchases during December. 

While the call for patent flour languishes in most markets, clears are de- 
veloping popularity. There is a good domestic demand for both first and 
second grades, and many mills are oversold. Light export demand is more 
than offset by restricted production. 

Production—The spring wheat mills of Minneapolis and Buffalo op- 
erated at a slightly increased rate last week as compared with the previous 
week, but interior northwestern mills continued to register declining activity. 
There were lowered production figures as well in most other milling centers. 
Northwestern mills, however, operated at 11 points of percentage greater than 
in the same week a year ago, and Buffalo mills 2 points greater, whereas 
southwestern mills ran 23 points less, central and southern mills at 4 points 
less and Pacific Coast mills 6 points less. Complaint of difficulty in obtaining 
shipping directions is heard with increasing frequency. 

Flour Prices.—Flour prices are up 5@25c over those of a week ago. 

Wheat.—Futures scored sharp gains last week, due to a combination of 
congestion in near-by deliveries in domestic markets and unfavorable south- 
ern hemisphere crop news. Europe was a buyer. Russia and India were out 
of the export market. In the Minneapolis December future there was a 
week’s gain of about 5c. 

Millfeed.—The millfeed market continues strong, and there is a fairly ac- 
tive demand. The list of quotations shows an average increase of about 5 
ton over a week ago. 








European Markets by Cable 


Lonpon, Ena., Nov. 17.—(Special Cable)—The market is quiet, with prices 

tending downward. Mills offer Canadian top patents at 43s 3d@44s 3d ($7.32 

’ @7.50 bbl), December-January shipment, exports at 41s 3d ($6.99 bbl). 
There are no offers of Kansas or Minnesota flours. Australians are 39s 6d 
($6.69 bbl), December, and 38s 6d ($6.52 bbl), January. American low grades 
are 28s ($4.74 bbl), Argentine 24s ($4.07 bbl), and. home milled straight run is 
equal to 40s 6d ($6.86 bbl), c.i-f. 

Hamburg.—The market has improved for home milled wheat flour. Rye 
flour is neglected. There is only a small quantity of imported flour avail- 
able. The higher quotations have prevented business for future shipment. 
Czechoslovakia is an active buyer of spot parcels. Mills offer Canadian ex- 
ports at $8.10@8.30 per 100 kilos ($7.22@7.40 bbl), November, and English 
Manitobas at 34@35s ($7.33@7.55 bbl). 

Amsterdam.—The market is firm. Kansas top patents are quoted at 
$9.20 per 100 kilos ($8.20 bbl), Kansas straights $8.40 ($7.48 bbl), Canadian 
exports $8@8.20 ($7.13@7.30 bbl) and home milled $7.60 ($6.77 bbl), de- 
livered. 

Copenhagen.—The market is quiet. Canadian exports are offered at $8.85 
per 100 kilos ($7.88 bbl), December. 

L. F. Broexman. 





Argentine Crop Prospects 


Buenos Ames, Arcentina, Nov. 17.—(Special Cable)—The quantities of 
the total grain crop yields are officially estimated as follows: wheat, 234,880,- 
000 bus, compared with 191,433,000 last year; flaxseed, 74,670,000, compared 
with 51,966,000; oats, 82,680,000, compared with 50,981,000. These forecasts 
represent a yield of flaxseed some 16,000,000 bus larger than the previous rec- 
ord crop which was harvested in 1923-24. The indicated wheat yield is the 
second largest on record, 247,036,000 bus having been harvested in 1923-24. 
The estimated oats crop is the largest on record. 
Reaping has been commenced under favorable weather conditions in the 
province of Cordoba and in the northern part of Santa Fé, the two districts 
- which produced about one half of last year’s crop. Rust is reported to have 
appeared in these districts in a severe form. 
W. J. Lames. 






Closing prices of grain futures at leading 
option markets, in cents per bushel: 








WHEAT 
Chicago Minneapolis 
Nov. Dec May Dec. Ma 
ceecee Holiday 
Biwece< 153% 146% 147% 145 
BBS 04.0.6 155% 147% 148% 1461 
BOs esnee 156% 150% 150% 148 
e's a be's 154% 149% 148% 147: 
ie eo) .0< 157% 154 152% 151 
Kansas City St. Louis 
Nov. Dec. ay ° May 
Baawes 6s Holiday 
SPP 152 145% 158 
ibn oe 152% 146% 158% 
BE vccwse 154 148% 160% 
ee 153 147% 159% 
| ae 165% 150% 161% 
Winnipeg Daluth duru:) 
Nov. Nov. Dec. Nov. Dec 
| re 137% 130% Holiday 
EBReoseee 135% 129% 124% 124 
ee 136% 130% 126% 125 4 
| aor 138% 132% 128 128 
Wivvere 136% 130% 126 12 
Bvescsve 140% 135% 130% 12: 
CORN 
Chicago Kansas City 
May Dec. M 
Holiday 
79% 74 77 
80% 74% 77 
80% 75% 78 
80% 75% 78 
80 5% 74% 77 
OATS 
Chicago Minneapo! 
Nov. Dec. ay M 
ae Holiday 
rr 38% 43% 34% 38 
Ecosece 38% 43% 34% 39 
,! ee 38 43% 34% 39 
ets ans 38% 43% 34% 39 
Seewsowe 38% 43% 35 39 
RYE 
Chicago Minneapoli 
Nov. Dec May M 
) er Holiday 
BBs v.0.0'0.6 80% 7 7% 82 
a 81% 87% 17% 8 
ere 82 88% 78 s 
err 815% 87% 77% 8 
: Ser 84% 91 81 8 
FLAXSEED 
Minneapolis Duluth 
Nov. Nov. Dec. Nov. Dec 
BA Holiday 
BBiccccs 252% 254% 2544 255 
) ar 252% 254% 254 254 
| Sere Te 253% 255% 253% 254 
ee 250% 252% 250% 250 
| Pre 251% 25316 253% 253 


Liverpool Wheat 


Closing prices of Liverpool wheat futur 
per 100 ibs: 


Dec. March 
ih (ie cenesteakedans 10s 7%d 10s 2% 
SRS ra 10s 8%da 10s 3% 
De SE v0 von se nevieees 10s10%d 10s 5% 
es OE ane dusceneegae 10s11%d 10s 6% 
COT, UE alc Hearn dies lis %d 10s 6% 
PK. Ee . ws Men's etens one lis 3%d 10s 8% 





Weekly Visible Grain Supply 
Following are Bradstreet’s returns o 
stocks of wheat held on Nov. 14, in th 
United States, Canada and the United King 
dom, and the supply on passage for Europ¢ 
also the stocks of corn and of oats held i: 
the United States and Canada, with com 
parisons, in bushels (000’s omitted): 
Changes 
Week from Total 
ending pre- Nov. 15 





Wheat— Nov. 14 vious week 1924 
United States*.. 47,988 —250 103,587 
United Statest.. 2,842 + 26 3,72( 
Canada ......... 87,733 +9,912 65,634 

VOOR o6 civeses 138,563 172,941 

United Kingdom port stocks and 

floating supply (Broomhall)——- 
Des ane cavdins $36,800 —4,500 84,200 

American and United Kingdom 

supply— 
TUE os 66050062 175,363 +-5,188 257,141 


CORN—United States and Canada— 


oo!) 1,995 —596 8,224 
OATS—United States and Canada— 

Petals 6. ode vice 78,212 +940 92,996 

*East of Rocky Mountains. tTWest of 


Rocky Mountains. {Continent excluded. 








Flour quotations, reported to The Northwestern Miller as of Tuesday, Nov. 17. 


SUMMARY OF FLOUR QUOTATIONS 


quotations on basis of carload lots, prompt delivery. 





Chicago 
Spring first patent ........... $8.10@ 8.70 
Spring standard patent ....... 7.80@ 8.40 
ee wm re 6.50@ 7.25 
Hard winter short patent 7.90@ 8.35 
Hard winter straight ........ 7.40@ 7:90 
Hard winter first clear ....... 6.40@ 6.90 
Soft winter short patent .. 7.95@ 8.35 
Soft winter straight ...... -» 7.40@ 7.85 
Soft winter first clear ........ 6.65@ 7.15 
Die Bee, WS 6 oss ccvecccces 4.40@ 4.80 
MOO Bee, GOGH *.. ce vicnccccs 3.85@ 4.15 
Family patent 
Seattle ......... $8.10@8.60 (49's) 
San Francisco... --@9.10 


Unless otherwise noted, flour per bbl of 196 Ibs, packed in 98-lb cottons or 140-lb jutes. All 


Minneapolis Kansas City St. Louis Buffalo New York Baltimore Philadelphia Boston Columbus tNashville 
$8.65@ 9.25 $....@.... $8.20@ 8.60 $9.15@ 9.25 $8.40@ 8.90 $8.75@ 9.00 $9.00@ 9.50 $9.80@10.00 $8.90@ 9.25 $9.25@ 9.75 
8.40@ 8.85 os er 8.00@ 8.30 8.85@ 9.00 8.15@ 8.40 8.25@ 8.50 8.35@ 8.75 8.75@ 9.70 8.55@ 8.90 i Ae 
6.75@ 7.05 canes ss 7.00@ 7.30 -+-@ 7.50 7.25@ 7.76 onpe@ciee 7.50@ 8.00 7.75@ 8.35 woss WM eeae | 6a 
a FS 8.10@ 8.85 8.00@ 8.40 8.85@ 9.00 8.40@ 8.65 8.75@ 9.00 8.75@ 9.25 8.60@ 9.50 8.90@ 9.25 8.75@ 9.25 
os @.. 7.40@ 7.90 7.50@ 7.90 8.00@ 8.25 7.90@ 8.45 8.25@ 8.50 8.35@ 8.75 wats eM save» 8.40@ 8.90 ee 
a 6.35@ 6.90 6.65@ 6.95 oo @ecce 7.15@ 7.55 --@. veo uous cece Qoece coves Dives 2 
oo Qn. --@. 8.30@ 8.70 --@.. er srk 7.75@ 8.50 ee ree 8.35@ 9.50 8.75@ 9.00 9.50@10.00 
~ ~ 7.75@ 8.10 o«@.. 7.20@ 7.90 *7.00@ 7.25 *7.40@ 8.15 7.50@ 8.25 8.50@ 8.75 8.00@ 8.40 
TT Peer --@. 6.80@ 7.10 ere er, ey oes Pesce er, ere: 7.00@ 7.65 canons 7.50@ 7.75 
4.65@ 4.75 ..@. a Poe --@ 5.30 4.80@ 5.30 6.15@ 5.40 5.10@ 5.35 5.30@ 5.60 -@.... eH a 
3.90@ 4.00 rT Oe x rere -@ 4.85 cove QDasee 4.50@ 4.75 ee, ee 4.45@ 4.50 TTY eee voce @ «-- 
Straight Cut-off Kansas standard patent Dakota sta ndard patent Montana standard patent 
$6.65@7.00 (49's) $6.70@7.10 (49's) oooe Wiees $9.00 @ 9.45 8.35 @8.90 
7.55 @7.70 oo Que 9.25@9.40 9.45 @ 9.70 9.00 @9.30 


*Includes near-by straights. tNashville prices basis f.o.b. Ohio River points for soft winter wheat flour. 
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AMERICAN BAKING INSTITUTE 
IS GIVEN NEW CONSTITUTION 





Institute to Be Separate Organization, Although Supported by and Working 
in Conjunction With American Bakers Association—Dr. H. E. Barnard 
Elected President of the New Organization 


Cuicaco, Irt.—The first official meet- 
ting of the new board of governors of 
the American Bakers Association, under 
the leadership of L. J. Schumaker, presi- 
dent of the association, was held here, 
Nov. 12-13, and was marked by a num- 
ber of unexpected and important de- 
velopments, which, however, have been 
under consideration since the annual con- 
vention at Buffalo. 

The most important step taken was 
the adoption of a constitution for the 
American Institute of Baking and the 
formation of a separate organization for 
the institute. The latter, however, will 
co-operate with the American Bakers 
Association in the development of the 
baking industry. 

Under the new constitution, the pur- 
poses of the American Institute of Bak- 
ing are to promote education in nutri- 
tion, and in the science of baking for 
the advancement of the baking industry 
and the welfare of mankind. To this 
end it is to establish schools for theoreti- 
cal and practical instruction and labora- 
tories for chemical analysis and scien- 
tific research. The institute will receive 
contributions which it will administer 
for the above purposes. 

The institute will continue to be the 
scientific branch of the American Bakers 
Association and will receive definite 
financial support from the association, 
but the work of the institute, to a greater 
extent than heretofore, will be carried 
on through support derived from mem- 
berships therein. 

The separate classes of membership, as 
provided, include all the members of the 
American Bakers Association, individual 
memberships of persons and firms not 
engaged in the baking industry, con- 
tributing memberships, life memberships 
and sustaining memberships. Founder 
memberships are also provided, and in- 
clude original subscribers to the Ameri- 
can Bakers’ Foundation. Honorary mem- 
berships are provided for individuals 
who have rendered noteworthy services in 
the field of nutrition. 

The business and affairs of the insti- 
tute will be directed by a board of not 
less than 15 directors, the majority of 
whom are to be elected by the governors 
of the American Bakers Association. 
Other directorships are to be held by 
representatives of the Allied Trades of 
the Baking Industry, Bakery Equipment 
Manufacturers’ Association, the Millers’ 
National Federation and the National 
Association of Bakers’ Supply Houses. 


Dr. H. E. Barnard, who from the 
foundation of the institute has been its 
director, was elected its president. Dr. 
L. A. Rumsey, under whose direction 
the work of the department of trade pro- 
motion has become an important feature 
of the association’s activities, was elected 
secretary of the American Bakers Asso- 
ciation, to fill the vacancy caused by Dr. 
Barnard’s new position. 


AMERICAN BAKERS ASSOCIATION 


After the affairs of the American In- 
stitute of Baking were disposed of, the 
board of governors reconvened as rep- 
resenting the American Bakers Associa- 
tion and elected as directors of the new 
institute the following: J. M. Livingston, 
M. Lee Marshall, L. F. Bolser, Alton R. 
Hathaway, Gordon Smith, L. J. Schu- 
maker, S. S. Watters, L. A. Schillinger, 
H. A. Lockwood, representing the allied 
trades, George E. Dean, representing 
the Bakery Equipment Manufacturers’ 
Association, Walter Stern, representing 
the Millers’ National Federation, and 
B. B. Grenell, representing the National 
Association of Bakers’ Supply Houses. 
Julian M. Livingston was elected chair- 
man of the board of directors, L. F. 
Bolser vice chairman, Dr. H. E. Barnard 
president, M. Lee Marshall treasurer, 
and George E. Dean secretary. 

The chairmen of the various com- 
mittees made their reports, which were 
brief, since the committees have had lit- 
tle opportunity to get started since the 
Buffalo convention. L. A. Schillinger, 
chairman of the membership committee, 
has taken hold of his work enthusias- 
tically and stated that his committee 
promised very satisfactory results this 
year. 

Mr. Schumaker, in adjourning the 
meeting of the board of governors, stat- 
ed that the attendance at the Buffalo 
convention had demonstrated a new in- 
terest in association work on the part 
of the trade as a whole, that he person- 
ally had a larger vision of the possibili- 
ties of the industry, and could see what 
team work could accomplish. He added 
that he was leaving the meeting with 
confidence that immense good was going 
to be done in the interest of the baking 
industry before another year had passed. 





RAINS IN PACIFIC NORTHWEST 


Generous rains fell last week through- 
out the grain growing districts of the 
Pacific Northwest, breaking the drouth 
which has been general during the au- 


tumn months. Winter wheat had insuf- 
ficient moisture for proper germination, 
and was largely sown “in the dust.” 

Estimates of the wheat crops of 
Washington and Oregon, made by field 
agents of the Department of Agricul- 
ture as of Nov. 1, are 36,908,000 bus for 
the former and 19,382,000 for the latter. 
Average weights per bushel for Wash- 
ington grain this year: wheat, 58.1 lbs; 
oats, 33.6; barley, 44.2. Washington corn 
averaged 37 bus per acre; yield, 3,367,- 
000 bus. 





DEININGER HEADS BOARD 
OF GENERAL BAKING 


New York, N. Y.—The newly formed 
General Baking Corporation recently 
elected its officers, thereby causing va- 
cancies in the organization of the Gen- 
eral Baking Co., which is the older con- 
cern with the purchase of the stock of 
which William B. Ward laid the founda- 





William Deininger 


tion of the corporation which has caused 
so much stir in baking circles. 

William Deininger, who was president 
of the General Baking Co., becomes chair- 
man of the board of directors of the Gen- 
eral Baking Corporation, while his posi- 
tion in the General Baking Co. will be 
filled by C. Leslie Lowes. T. H. Frazier, 
formerly vice president of the General 
Baking Co., has been made chairman of 
the board of directors of that company. 

A. A. Clark has been appointed secre- 
tary-treasurer of the General Baking 
Co. in succession to Mr. Lowes. 
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U. S. WHEAT PRICES 
COMPARED BY YEARS 


According to the Wall Street Journal, 
statistics for 29 countries of the northern 
hemisphere, which produce about 85 per 
cent of the total world wheat supply, 
show 8 per cent more wheat than last 
year, with importing countries the chief 
beneficiaries of the increase. Favorable 
reports are received from the southern 
hemisphere, which will harvest toward 
the end of December. Some grain statis- 
ticians figure the available export sur- 
plus for the year ending July 31, 1926, 
at about 150,000,000 bus above probable 
import requirements. 

The effect of the present condition on 
the market in the United States is shown 
by a comparison of the prices of futures 
at Chicago with those of last year. The 
following table shows the high and low of 
each wheat future throughout the year: 





MAY 

--—1925——, 1924, 

High Low High Low 
January ....... 205% 175% 111 107% 
February ...... 202% 177% 113% 109% 
BERTON cccccccee OBB 140% 112 101% 
DEE .6s00cé none 162% 186% 105% 101% 
MU cectnncecsce 174% 154% 106% 102% 
SE Ste ccteceen HEROS 44085 s0nks d60as 
WE Wise wecerced 163% 148% 142% 119% 
. . £56¢0000 168% 154% 145 129% 
September ..... 158% 138% 148% 182% 
DE wataeicee seene ¢664% 157 145% 
PE Hence me GHEee- . 60008 164% 144% 
De ic. ewe seeck. . Kanan 183% 158% 
eect token ehewe! 4-085-0 183% 101% 

JULY 

7——1925—— r—1924 

High Low High Low 
yy a ae 173% 150% 109% 105% 
February ...... 172% 149% 113 108% 
OS re 174% 132 112 102% 
EE 0640.0 es%0@ 147% 127% 107% 102% 
a Seeceehe eas 166% 142% 109 104% 
DD 50:4 60 eeeeee 170% 144% =<117% 102% 
ere eee 166 141% 138% 112% 
BS ccccwcone eccse e2000 134% 121 
De ssess @ue0s “e400 134% 124% 
PEE Ctse6ess e400 sé000 142 130 
POON ccces chase poeve 142% 130% 
PEE tcbece sebee. 020.08 156% 140 
DE Giese tes Sites exons 156% 102% 

SEPTEMBER 

7-—1925—— 7—1924——, 

High Low High Low 
FRPP ere 159 141% 108% 105 
February ...... 156% 138 113% 108% 
errr 156% 125% 113 102% 
BOG ce sicceves 137% 123 107 103% 
BO weccveccves 161% 135 110 106% 
.  Prrreerer 167% 141% 119% 121% 
GUO saccevrsens 159% 138 135% 112% 
MEER ccc ccese 167% 149 133% 119 
September ..... 155 134% 140% 121% 
Season ......... 167% 123 140% 102% 

DECEMBER 

r~—1925—— -—1924——_, 

High Low High Low 
EE, 03:0 06400 RARSO. Seow 29094. Whee 
DEE ctcsxe 2008. 40060. SO0ee aoe 
MENTE dedevcees Seses geves 68666. Heses 
p SPPererrere 136 Sees cheese Sees 
MAY cccccsccces 143 136% 112% 109% 
WUD ovcvscceess 170 143% 121% 107% 
SOF crccvsicces 159% 139% 138% 115% 
AUBUM .ccccces 165% 150% 138% 123% 
September ..... 154% 136 142% 126% 
CE i4iceees seean?. vena 152% 140% 


PEOVOMROOT ceccce sense § sevce 
December ...... «+++. 
Season ....- eee sevee 








November December January 


1 8 15 22 29/6 13 20 27/3 10 17 24 31|7 14 21 28/7 14 21 28/4 11 18 25|/2 9 16 23 30/6 13 20 27/4 11 18 25/1 


Movement of Wheat Prices 


February March April 


May June July August 





October November 


September 


8 15 22 29|5 12 19 26/3 10 17 24 31|7 14 21 28 
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BAKERY MERGER INQUIRY WILL 
BE DEMANDED IN DECEMBER 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 








It Is Expected That Shortly After Opening of Congress an Investigation into 
the So-called Bread Trust Will Be Demanded by 
Both Democrats and Republicans 





Wasuinoron, D. C., Nov. 16.—(Special 
Telegram )—Demands for inquiries into 
the so-called bread trust, the combination 
of baking companies recently undertaken, 
are to be made in Congress shortly after 
the sixty-ninth session convenes in De- 
cember. 

It now appears certain that from Dem- 
ocratic sources, as well as from the insur- 
gent Republican group, there will come 
resolutions asking congressional investi- 
gations into the baking merger. It is 
known that the People’s Legislative Serv- 
ice, of which Basil Manly is the head, has 
already made plans to have some one of 
its supporters present the first demand. 
Mr. Manly has been writing to the Presi- 
dent periodically asking for the resigna- 
tions of the majority members of the 
Federal Trade Commission because of 
their failure to act before the combina- 
tion was effected. 

It is likely that the young senator, 
Robert M. LaFollette, Jr., son of the 
senator who introduced the resolution 
asking for an inquiry months ago, will be 
asked by the People’s Legislative Service 
to sponsor the move for a congressional 
inquiry in the upper house. Whether the 
young senator will want to start his sena- 
torial career in that way remains to be 
seen. If he does not do it, it is abso- 
lutely certain that some one of the Re- 
publican insurgent group will. The 
Democrats do not intend to remain idle. 
They, too, believe that there should be a 
painstaking review by Congress of the 
events leading up to the consolidation of 
the bread baking industries. In both the 
lower and upper houses of Congress 
there will be resolutions demanding an 
investigation. 


TRUST BEING OFFICIALLY NEGLECTED 


For the time being, nothing is being 
done about the baking combination. The 
matter lies dormant officially, but plans to 
bring it into Congress are in the making. 
Congressmen are anxious to show the 
people that they are protecting the in- 
terests of those who eat bread. That 
means all of the people. It is an oppor- 
tunity which a congressman cannot miss. 
If those in charge of the baking combina- 
tions have not taken that into considera- 
tion they have forgotten the very elements 
of American politics. It is evident that 
troubles are just beginning for them. 


FEDERAL TRADE COMMISSION CRITICIZED 


The Federal Trade Commission itself 
seems to be in for a bad winter. Within 
the last few days articles have been 
printed in the eastern press to the effect 
that efforts will be made to abolish this 
commission altogether. There is much 
dissatisfaction with it, which has been 
constantly growing. The alleged failure 
of the three majority members to act in 
the baking combination matter has given 
the real impetus. 

The press reports are that the con- 
servatives in Congress, both Republican 
and Democratic, will insist upon the aboli- 
tion of the Federal Trade Commission. 
This is likely to bring about one of the 
real fights of the session. The radical 
press of the country, the Hearst papers 
in particular, dwell upon the fact that 
this commission is the government’s real 
“fact finding” body. Be that as it may, 
the commission has some friends. It 
has started many inquiries. It has fin- 
ished but few, it is true, but it has 
served the purpose of those who now be- 
lieve it should be continued. 

The Federal Trade Commission has 
not handled the baking combination mat- 
ter in the most diplomatic manner. The 
majority left openings for the minority 
to do some howling, these opportunities 
being seized. The result is that the issue 
comes to the fore, despite their plans to 
keep it in the background. 

Strange as it might seen, some of those 
who will oppose the inquiries into the 
bakery merger will seek to have the com- 
mission eliminated. 

Inquiries made at the trade commis- 


sion’s offices bring forth only the informa- 
tion that, acting upon the report of ex- 
aminers, nothing is to be done for the 
present about the charges brought 
against the Continental Baking Corpora- 
tion, the Ward Baking Corporation and 
others, For the time being, it is said, 
the matter will have to rest where it is. 
But every one who is in touch with the 
situation is awaiting the moves that will 
come when Congress convenes. These 
moves are the chief concern of the trade 
commissioners themselves. They are 
plainly worried. They are wondering 
what is going to happen to them. Inci- 
dentally, too, it is apparent that the of- 
ficials of the baking companies are be- 
ginning to be worried. They know not 
what the winter will bring forth. 


WASHINGTON PREPARING FOR CONGRESS 


Washington is now getting ready for 
the session of Congress. All else seems 
to be put into the background. All of the 
foreign debts, save that of France, have 
been refunded. The results will go to 
Congress for ratification. The chief in- 
terest centers in what the President will 
recommend in his message “on the state 
of the Union.” 

There are no new policies to be enun- 
ciated in that message, if present prog- 
nostications are borne out, but the mes- 
sage will present some controversial is- 
sues. There is that of the Shipping 
Board, interesting to all American busi- 
ness. Only this week Herbert Hoover, 
Secretary of Commerce, speaking before 
the shipping conference of the Chamber 
of Commerce of the United States, advo- 
cated the elimination of the board. He 
insisted that its functions could well be 
turned over to the Emergency Fleet Cor- 
poration, with a head appointed by the 
President of the United States. The 
secretary pointed out that the Shipping 
Board has not been able to function prop- 
erly, due to the manifold and complex 
duties imposed upon it. Administrative 
details must be left to an executive, and 
not to a board, to handle, he pointed out. 

This whole matter affecting the nier- 
chant marine is one which will provide a 
real issue for the new Congress. It is 
one in which every business man in the 
country, be he an exporter or not, is in- 
terested. 

Farm relief legislation continues to oc- 
cupy the attention of certain congression- 
al leaders. The administration seems to 
have made up its mind. It does not in- 
tend to father anything save the co- 
operative marketing bill which has been 
agreed upon as the result of conferences 
between the Secretary of Agriculture 
and leaders of the co-operative move- 
ment. But the Iowa group, still favoring 
some modification of the McNary-Hau- 
gen bill, is busy. Last week the Iowa 
delegation held a meeting. Senator Al- 
bert B. Cummins was authorized to see 
the President and the Secretary of Agri- 
culture, and urge upon them the pro- 
posal for some form of an export com- 
mission to market surplus crops. 

Gerorce E. AKerson. 





FLAG SMUT MAY RESTRICT IMPORTS 

The United States Department of Ag- 
riculture announces that, owing to the 
prevalence of flag smut in India, Japan, 


China, Australia, South Africa, Italy and 
Spain, and its comparative absence in 
the United States, it has been found nec- 
essary to suggest that a quarantine 
should be established on wheat and such 
wheat products as are not so processed 
as to exclude all flag smut spores which 
are imported into the United States from 
those countries. 

There will be a public hearing on Dec. 
8 at the Entomology Building of the De- 
partment of Agriculture, Washington, D. 
C., to enable persons interested in the 
proposed quarantine to be heard either 
in person or by attorney. 





MILL OPERATIVES DISCUSS 
FLOUR MOISTURE CONTENT 


Kansas Crry, Mo.—The growing tend- 
ency of bakers to demand flour with a 
specified low moisture content was the 
principal topic discussed at the quar- 
terly meeting of district No. 2, Associa- 
tion of Operative Millers, held Nov. 14 at 
the Coates House, Kansas City. About 
55 members, including many from out of 
town, attended. 

The discussion grew out of a talk by 
Walter Fincher, general superintendent 
of the Rodney Milling Co., Kansas City, 
on “Moisture Control in Flour.” Mr. 
Fincher said that the government stand- 
ard of 13.5 per cent was not difficult 
to maintain, but that an increasing num- 
ber of buyers demanded 12.5 or even 12 
per cent. The consensus of opinion at 
the meeting was that sales managers 
should not accept such business, as the 
standards specified were almost impos- 
sible to maintain unless vast amounts 
of money were spent to obtain humidity 
and temperature control. Despite every 
precaution, it was said, there is always 
a variation of one or more points in the 
moisture content of flour because of sea- 
sonal or other natural reasons. The sub- 
ject was also considered by C. O. Swan- 
son, dean of the college of milling at the 
Kansas State Agricultural College, Man- 
hattan. 

P. H. Lawson, general superintendent 
of the Kansas Flour Mills Co., Kansas 
City, spoke briefly on “Economy in the 
Mill.” 





CHEMISTS’ REPORTS AS EVIDENCE 


The legal weight of a chemist’s report 
as to whether flour was bleached or not 
was considered by the United States dis- 
trict court for the eastern district of 
Pennsylvania in the case of David Stott 
Flour Mills vs. Richardson (6 Fed. 2d 
Ser. 332). 

On the defendant’s rejection of a ship- 
ment of bakers patent flour, under the 
claim that it was bleached and therefore 
not in compliance with the contract of 
sale and not merchantable under the laws 
of Pennsylvania, the parties agreed to 
submit samples of the flour to Dr. Tyb- 
out, chemist, through the Philadelphia 
Commercial Exchange, who reported that 
the samples reacted negatively to tests 
for bleaching by nitrous oxide and chlo- 
rine, and that he did not believe they 
were bleached. 

The defendant, on the other hand, pre- 
sented the evidence of another chemist, 
Dr. Carlitz, who testified that he found 
samples submitted to him to have been 
bleached by chlorine. It seems that this 
testimony was permitted to stand, but a 
copy of a report which the witness had 
made to defendant was excluded. The 
ground for excluding this report was 
that Dr. Carlitz was employed by defend- 
ant without plaintiff's knowledge, where- 
as the report of Dr. Tybout was admis- 
sible because he was selected by mutual 
agreement to make the test. 

° A. L. H. Srreer. 











WEEKLY GRAIN EXPORTS 
Exports of grain from the United States, as reported by the Department of 
Commerce, in bushels: 
————— Week ending —————_—_—_,__ ————-July 1 to————- 
Wheat to— Nov. 7,°25 Nov. 8,’24 Oct. 31, ’25 Nov. 7, '25 Nov. 8, '24 
« | BED eV Ace ds soba ans 120,000 838,000 51,000 864,000 5,802,000 
United Kingdom ... 55,000 2,219,000 58,000 6,585,000 22,365,000 
Other Europe ...... 634,000 6,026,000 902,000 12,429,000 34,670,000 
CORES 2-0 01906-00009 0- + vennege 5,008 cesses 6,299,000 © 41,263,000 
Other countries .... 12,000 44,000 20,000 2,928,000 3,690,000 
ye rd es 821,000 9,132,000 1,031,000 29,105,000 107,790,000 
wt .. OO eee 1,218,000 2,693,000 560.000 20,621,000 12,413,000 
RON 46 ¢hbu~< cect ceve 164,000 70,000 112,000 3,775,000 2,534,000 
0 RP ere 446,000 636,000 1,030,000 19,612,000 3,189,000 
BEDS Ves ekcdcsvrepecse 72,000 729,000 = ..cece 5,985,000 25,920,000 
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HOPEFUL OUTLOOK 
IN CANADIAN WEST 


Threshing Operations Have Been Resume:!— 
Fine Weather Will Insure Safety of 
Crop—Crop’s Fine Quality 


Wriynirre, Man.—Notwithstanding the 
fact that threshing operations have been 
repeatedly delayed on account of in- 
clement weather, general conditions in 
the three prairie provinces are distinctly 
promising. The West has this season 
produced one of the finest crops in its 
history, and a consequent spirit of o)- 
timism is prevailing. 

At one time it looked as though prairi 
farmers were liable to heavy loss, but re- 
cent improved weather conditions have 
permitted a general resumption of 
threshing, and it now is assured that t!ie 
great western crop will be safely gathi- 
ered. In most cases the loss sustainid 
will prove to be no more than a lowering 
of grade. One of the surprises of tiie 
present crop is the vast quantity of hi::h 
grade wheat which has been produced. 
Recent shipments from Saskatchew: n 
have shown a truly remarkable avera ‘ec 
of No. 1 northern. In the other pro-- 
inces, also, the percentage of Nos. 1, 2 
and 3 northern is very high. 

A further indication of improved co: - 
ditions in the prairies is the fact th:t 
practically all of the country mills ave 
operating actively. Wheat of good mil'- 
ing quality is abundant practically ever: - 
where, and the small country plants are 
in a position to compete for local trad. 











Official Canadian Estimate Increased 


Orrawa, Que.—The dominion burea. 
of statistics, in its report on crop cond - 
tions at the end of October, draws atte: - 
tion to the complaint from nearly all tlhe 
provinces that threshing operations were 
greatly interfered with by rain an 
snow. In Quebec alone was the harves'- 
ing completed without damage from ii 
clement weather. Correspondents i 
Manitoba estimated that from 15 to 5) 
per cent of the crop in that province ha:! 
not been gathered at the end of the 
month. In Saskatchewan, where over 7) 
per cent of the crop had been threshe:! 
by the end of October, and in Ontario, 
the yield and the quality of the whea' 
has been better than was expected. I: 
Alberta, however, it was feared that th: 
wet weather had greatly impaired th: 
quality of the grain. 

Another ill effect of the rainy weathe: 
has been the delaying of fall plowing 
In nearly all the provinces it has bee: 
too wet to enable fall seeding operation: 
to take place. In British Columbia 
however, plowing had been postponed by 
a persistent drouth, but rain came during 
the last week in October, and seeding be- 
gan. 

The total yields for Canada of the 
principal grain crops are estimated pro- 
visionally in bushels, with last year’s fina] 
estimates in brackets, as follows: fall 
wheat, 22,921,000 (22,294,000); spring 
wheat, 399,406,000 (239,803,000); all 
wheat, 422,327,000 (262,097,000); oats, 
521,922,000 (405,976,000); barley, 113,- 
118,000 (88,807,000); fall rye, 11,949,000 
(12,330,000); spring rye, 2,485,000 (1,- 
420,900) ; all rye, 14,434,000 (13,750,900) ; 
buckwheat, 10,496,000 (11,412,000) ; flax- 
seed, 9,354,000 (9,694,700). 

The total yield of wheat, now provi- 
sionally estimated at 422,327,000 bus, is 
30,508,000 more than the preliminary es- 
timate of 391,819,000 bus published Sept. 
10. Of this excess difference, 27,306,000 
bus are for the province of Saskatche- 
wan, where, as stated above, threshing 
results have exceeded expectations. The 
total yield of wheat now estimated is the 
second largest on record for Canada, the 
previous highest total having been 474,- 
199,000 bus, in 1928. 


Better Conditions in Saskatchewan 


Orrawa, Que.—On Nov. 11 the Sas- 
katchewan department of agriculture is- 
sued a report on crop conditions in that 
province, which showed that pros 
were considerably improved for the 15 
per cent of grain which remained un- 
threshed. Weather conditions were then 
favorable, and it was ex that by 


Nov. 18 very little would remain to be 
threshed in Saskatchewan should the fine 
weather continue. 
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MEXICAN WHEAT AND 
CORN CROPS SHORT 


Mexico Crry, Mexico, Nov. 5.—Al- 
though the government figures show that 
a larger acreage was planted this year 
to the three principal foodstuff crops of 
this country, namely, wheat, corn and 
beans, the yield will be smaller than nor- 
mal, and it will be necessary to import 
supplies of these three commodities on a 
large scale. In giving its estimates the 
Mexican government has compared the 
area and the production planted with 
that of 1922; the figures follow: 


Year and Area planted Production 
commodity— hectares kilograms 


Wheat—1925 ...... 694,000 284,890,000 
1922 ...cceeereee 574,441 370,844,541 
Corn—1925 ........ 2,133,000 1,750,605,300 
1932 ..cceevereee 1,733,905 1,733,995,089 
Beans—1925 ....... 1,320,000 96,980,000 
192% wn ce eceevees 1,150,000 115,187,942 


Due to the expected shortage in the 
wheat crop, large orders have been 
placed in the United States for flour, 
mills in the Southwest obtaining most of 
the business, while a considerable amount 
of wheat has also been purchased from 
the United States and Canada. The to- 
tal flour imported into this country from 
the United States between Sept. 1, 1924, 
and Aug. 31, 1925, according to the gov- 
ernment, was only 207,000 bbls, which is 
the smallest annual importation since 
1917, undoubtedly due to the placing of 
an import duty on flour in November, 
1924, which ranged 8@9c per kilo. The 
imports of American wheat during this 
period were also small, being only 853,- 
000 bus, or less than half the quantity 
imported in any one year since 1920. 

Wheat and flour imports represented 
a noteworthy feature of the traffic at 
the port of Nueva Laredo for the quarter 
ended Sept. 30, according to a report 
from the American consul at that place. 
A total of 89 carloads of wheat and 46 





THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


WORLD WHEAT CROP ESTIMATED 
AT NEARLY THREE BILLION BUSHELS 


United States Department of Agriculture Issues Report on Estimates Received 
Up to Nov. 12—Australian Reduction Offset by Argentine Increase— 
Northern Hemisphere Crops Show Main Increase 


carloads of flour were entered. The flour 
movement was particularly significant, 
the imports for September alone totaling 
35 carloads. 

H. W. Moore. 





CORN MILLERS WILL HOLD 
MEETING IN ST. LOUIS 


Kansas Criry, Mo.—Negotiations are 
being made by Reynier Van Evera, sec- 
retary, Kansas City, to obtain a speaker 
of national prominence in association 
work for the annual meeting of the 
American Corn Millers’ Federation, which 
will be held, Dec. 11-12, at the Jefferson 
Hotel, St. Louis. Mr. Van Evera is 
working through the national chamber of 
commerce at Washington. 

Even at this early date a large attend- 
ance of members and associate members 
is indicated, the secretary said. 





LEWISTOWN PLANT ADDED 
TO EDDY BAKERY CHAIN 


Lewistown, Mont.—J. E. O’Connell, 
president of the Eddy Bakery Co., which 
maintains plants in Helena, Great Falls, 
Butte and Missoula, in conjunction with 
Charles Pfau, has bought the Robbins 
bakery plant in this city. The property 
has been held by the receiver of the First 
National Bank of Lewistown for a long 
time, and has been operated by Mr. 
Pfau. 

It is one of the most modern bakeries 
in the state, the business having been 
founded by J. A. . Robbins, who left 
Lewistown about two years ago. The 
purchase was made after extensive ex- 
amination of the plant had been made, 
and it is understood that it is the inten- 
tion to operate it as the Eddy Bakery, 
with Mr. Pfau in complete charge of 
the business here. 








QUAKER OATS COMPANY BUYS 
AUNT JEMIMA MILLS CO. 





Famous Pancake Flour Firm Sold to Well-Known Cereal Company for 
$3,655,000—Business Will Be Continued and Efforts Made to 
Expand It—Company’s Good Progress 


Kansas City, Mo.—The largest and 
most important transaction in milling 
property ever effected in the Southwest, 
and one of the largest, in point of money 
involved, in the history of milling, was 
virtually completed last week when di- 
rectors of the Aunt Jemima Mills Co., 
St. Joseph, Mo., voted to recommend to 
stockholders the acceptance of an offer 
made by the Quaker Oats Co. for the 
entire property and business at a price 
approximating $3,655,000. This value is 
based on the price of $110 per share for 
the outstanding 9,030 shares of preferred 
stock and $80 for 33,273 common shares 
of no par value. ‘ 

The property transferred, when the, 
deal is approved by the stockholders, will 
include the two pancake flour plants at 
St. Joseph, the 1,800-bbl flour mill, ele- 
vators, warehouses and all other physical 
properties, as well as the established 
“Aunt Jemima” pancake flour brand and 
other flour brands, including the well- 
known Golden Sheaf and Royal No. 10 
trademarks. The purchasers will also 
take over all current contracts. 


HOPE TO EXPAND BUSINESS 


A statement by John Stuart, president 
of the Quaker Oats Co., says that it is 
his company’s purpose not only to main- 
tain and operate the St. Joseph proper- 
ties but that strong efforts will be made 
to expand the business, including the 
possibility of adding other products to 
the Aunt Jemima line. No announce- 
ment has been made covering the organi- 
zation and personnel, but for the present 
the Aunt Jemima business will be con- 
ducted as an independent unit, with lit- 
tle or no change in the organization and 
no interruption to running. 

The Aunt Jemima business was for 
many years conducted by R. T. Davis, a 

joneer southwestern miller, who was 
ter succeeded by his son, R. M. Davis. 
The firm’s original name, the R. T. Davis 
Mill & Mfg. Co., was _ subsequently 
changed to the Davis Milling Co. ‘In 


1903, following the destruction by flood 
of the mill at Lawrence, Kansas, of 
which Robert R. Clark was manager, Mr. 
Clark was induced by bankers at St. 
Joseph to come there and take charge of 
the Davis business, at that time in a 
somewhat moribund condition. In the 
succeeding years he greatly expanded the 
business in pancake flour, and made the 
company’s brand one of the outstand- 
ing food marks in the country, while the 
financial success attained is best attested 
by the amount represented in the pres- 
ent sale. 
* * 

Note: At this time it is perhaps not 
improper to say that in 1920-21, when 
conditions resulted in large losses for 
many milling concerns, the Aunt Jemima 
Mills Co., as a result of fluctuations in 
prices of pancake flour components, an 
open winter, the “buyer’s strike” and 
other causes, was, for the first time in 
20 years, operated at a loss. Due, how- 
ever, to heavy personal sacrifices on the 
part of Robert R. Clark, its president, 
George A. Aylsworth, at that time its 
vice president, and their families and 
associates, the company’s financial posi- 
tion was protected and its credit fully 
maintained. The effects of the bad sea- 
son were recovered in the year follow- 
ing, and the company has since made 
large earnings every year, reaching a 
climax last year. Its no par value com- 
mon shares have advanced from a cur- 
rent value of $25 to the $80 price repre- 
sented by the sale of the business now 
effected. Friends of Mr. Clark and his 
associates, few of whom knew of the 
sacrifices made by them in the interest 
of stockholders in the company, will be 
glad to learn that their personal for- 
tunes are fully restored in the present 
transaction. If it were permissible to 
tell the story in greater detail it would 
constitute an epic chapter in the record 
of courage and simple heroism in mod- 


- ern business. 
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Wasuinoton, D. C., Nov. 16.—(Spe- 
cial Telegram)—The wheat production 
in 32 countries of the northern hemi- 
sphere this year is nearly 300,000,000 bus 
more than last year, being 2,953,000,000 
bus, compared with 2,684,000,000 in 1924, 
the United States Department of Agri- 
culture reports on the basis of estimates 
received up to Nov. 12. The 1923 crop 
was 3,022,000,000 bus. 

The outturn in the southern hemi- 
sphere is still somewhat uncertain, but 
conditions to date indicate a crop about 
the same as last year, the department 
says. A reduction of 65,000,000 bus un- 
der last year in the Australian crop, 
according to a preliminary estimate, may 
be offset by an increase in Argentina, 
where conditions to date have been un- 
usually favorable and a record acreage 
is reported. The crop in the Union of 
South Africa is forecast at 8,341,000 bus, 
which is somewhat above the average 
production. 

The Canadian crop is now placed at 
422,000,000 bus, compared with a previ- 
ous estimate of 392,000,000. The crop 
last year was 262,000,000. bus. There 
should be available for export and carry- 
over from the Canadian crop this year 
somewhat more than 300,000,000 bus, the 
department says. 

Only about 800,000 bus of Canadian 
wheat were imported duty paid from 
July 1 to Nov. 7, the department adds, 
and the price differential at present is 
not sufficient to encourage imports. 

Recent reports indicate that estimates 
of the Russian crops have been too high, 
and that exports will not be so large 
as expected. Revised estimates of the 
Spanish crop show an increase of 30,000,- 
000 bus over previous estimates. The 
Belgian wheat crop is placed at 14,000,- 
000 bus, against 13,000,000 last year. 


LARGE AUSTRALIAN REDUCTION 


A preliminary forecast of the Aus- 
tralian wheat crop places production at 
99,000,000 bus, compared with 164,000,000 
last year and 125,000,000 in 1923. The 
final outturn may be changed, depending 
upon weather conditions during the re- 
mainder of the season. Domestic wheat 
requirements in Australia are placed at 
45,000,000 bus, leaving somewhat more 
than 50,000,000 available for export and 
carry-over. Exports from the large crop 
of 1924-25 have nearly exhausted the esti- 
mated surplus, an indication that the 
carry-over at the beginning of the Aus- 
tralian crop year on Dec, 1 will not be 
above normal. 

Grorce AKERSON. 





J. E. SOUTHWORTH, BOSTON 
GRAIN EXPORTER, DIES 


Boston, Mass.—James E. Southworth, 
a member of the Boston Grain & Flour 
Exchange, and for many years engaged 
in the freight forwarding business as an 
export grain broker, died at his home in 
Cambridge, Mass., Nov. 12, after a long 
illness. 

Mr. Southworth was 57 years old at 
the time of his death. For a number of 
years he was associated with A. Fred 
Brown, of this city, in the grain busi- 
ness, and later with D. K. Reed & Son. 
During the period of the World War he 
was in charge of the Boston office of the 
Wheat Exportation Co. Since the close 
of the war he had been a grain export 
broker. He leaves a wife and one son. 





KANSAS CORN CROP ABOVE AVERAGE 

Kansas Crry, Mo.—The Kansas corn 
crop, according to the November report 
of the state board of agriculture, is 
slightly above the five-year average and 
the estimate of a month ago, but still 
falls far short of the 1924 crop. The av- 
erage yield per acre is now given as 17.5 
bus, indicating a total crop of 117,093,000 
bus. Last year’s final estimate was for 
an average yield of 22.5 bus per acre, and 
a total crop of 130,905,000. The five- 





year average has amounted to 116,176,000 
bus. 

It is estimated that 78 per cent of the 
new corn will be husked out or snapped 
for the grain, 5 per cent went into silos, 
and 17 per cent will be fed in forage. 
Only 75 per cent of this year’s crop is of 
merchantable quality, compared with 84 
per cent last year and a 10-year average 
of 79 per cent. It- is estimated that 4.5 
per cent of the last crop still remains in 
farmers’ hands, compared with 3.5 per 
cent last year and 2.7 per cent in 1923. 


KANSAS MILLS ACCUSE NEW 
ORLEANS FIRM OF FRAUD 


New Orteans, La.—The Grain Prod- 
ucts Co., 211 South Peters Street, has 
been adjudged an involuntary bankrupt 
by the federal court here. The action 
was opposed by C. J. and Carl L. Morri- 
son. 

The action was brought by the Wal- 
nut Creek Milling Co., Great Bend, Kan- 
sas, and the Lyons Milling Co., Hutchin- 
son, Kansas, both of which accuse the 
Morrisons of concealing assets. 

The plaintiffs allege that the Grain 
Products Co. converted all its flour sup- 
plies into cash and withdrew all its cash 
from its banks and turned it over to 
the wives of the Morrisons. They also 
allege that the company concealed its 
assets and paid bills with checks drawn 
on banks where it had no funds, and 
later made the overdrafts good with cash 
to escape prosecution. 

The Walnut Creek Milling Co. asserts 
that the Morrisons owe it $29,311 and 
the Lyons Milling Co. claims $16,273. 





BETTER MARINE SERVICE 
ASKED FOR GALVESTON 


Oxtanoma Crry, Oxra.—The exporta- 
tion of flour manufactured in southwest- 
ern states would be encouraged if Gal- 
veston were given a port service by the 
American merchant marine that some 
other Gulf ports enjoy, E. H. Thornton, 
traffic manager of the Chamber of Com- 
merce at Galveston, recently told Rob- 
ert R. Ellis, vice president of the south 
central division of the Chamber of Com- 
merce of the United States, and asso- 
ciate members of the merchant marine 
committee of that organization, which re- 
cently held a hearing in Galveston. 

Business men who appeared before the 
committee urged a continuation of the 
merchant marine service and a ship sub- 
sidy limited to designated steamship 
lines. They favored preferential rail 
rates on exports and imports of goods 
carried in American ships and the op- 
eration by railroads of their own steam- 
ships through the Panama Canal. 

REPORTS OF RUSSIAN WHEAT SALES 

A report that Greece had purchased 
1,000,000 bus wheat from Russia is de- 
nied in a statement issued by the United 
States Department of Commerce, in which 
it is said that, upon the special repre- 
sentative of the department in Europe 
making inquiries, it was found that the 
Greek government recently asked for 
tenders for 2,000,000 bus wheat, and that 
Russia offered 1,000,000 bus at $1.53, 
c.i.f., Greek ports. This would seem to 
be the foundation of the rumor. 

The director of the provisions depart- 
ment of the Norwegian government is re- 
ported to have stated that his govern- 
ment had purchased 183,700 bus wheat 
and 393,700 bus rye from Russia, to be 
shipped from ports in the Black Sea. 





CORN CULTIVATION IN SOUTH AFRICA 

The cultivation of corn in South Africa 
has doubled during recent years. It is 
the staple food of 6,000,000 natives, or 
four fifths of the population, and it is 
also largely used for cattle food. In 
many parts of the country it is considered 
the most profitable crop to grow, since 
it thrives in localities unsuited for the 
growing of fruit, cotton or tobacco. 
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MINNEAPOLIS 


The strength displayed by wheat in 
the week ending Nov. 14 influenced some 
flour buyers to take hold. Several mill- 
ing companies reported fair to good 
sales. One big company sold its output 
three days running, and on the fourth 
day sold 75 per cent as much flour as it 
made. Several others did equally as 
well. 

With the beginning of this week, how- 
ever, interest has again died out. While 
the trade as a whole is fairly well sup- 
plied for the time being, many appar- 
ently are willing to add to their holdings 
on an advancing market. When weak- 
ness is shown, however, it is impossible to 
interest them. 

Effect of Canadian Wheat Reports.— 
The condition of the Canadian crop is a 
factor to be reckoned with. Reports from 
the western provinces are very mixed. 
Some interests report that the big Cana- 
dian crop will yet be garnered in good 
condition; others are equally positive 
that there will be considerable deteriora- 
tion in quality. Naturally, millers on this 
side of the line are not picturing the con- 
dition of the wheat still in the shock in 
glowing terms, and are using the delay 
in harvesting as an argument to induce 
their customers to buy more flour at this 
time. 

Mills Try to Get Shipping Directions. 
—Every effort is being made by millers 
to induce buyers to order out old flour 
bookings. Spring wheat mills have a 
considerable volume of business on their 
books, a big percentage of which was 
placed at prices materially higher than 
the current market. Millers are anxious 
to get this flour into transit, and are 
pressing the trade for directions. That 
they are not altogether successful in this 
is shown by the continued reduction in 
output. 

Clears in Excellent Request.—While 
the demand for patents is not altogether 
satisfactory, the reverse is true as to 
clears of all grades. There is a keen de- 
mand for strong spring wheat clears, so 
much so that mills have been forced to 
limit their offerings. Many are already 
oversold for some time to come. The 
same, although in a lesser degree, ap- 
plies to second clear. Recent export sales 
of the latter cleaned up what little sur- 
plus there was. 

Nominal quotations by Minneapolis 
and outside mills for flour in carload or 
round lots, 60-day shipment, f.o.b., Min- 
neapolis, per 196 lbs: 


Short patent, 98-lb Nov. 17 Year ago 

eer eee $8.65@9.25 $8.25@8.80 
Standard patent ..... 8.40@8.85 8.10@8.40 
Second patent ....... 8.15@8.55 7.95@8.05 
*Fancy clear, jute.... 7.80@8.25 7.10@7.50 
*First clear, jute..... 6.75@7.05 6.50@6.75 
*Second clear, jute... 4.10@4.90 4.75@5.65 

*140-lb jutes. 

DURUM 


Minneapolis durum millers report a 
somewhat better demand for semolinas. 
A fair business was done last week. 
Manufacturers, however, are restricting 
purchases to one or two cars at a time, 
for reasonably prompt shipment. They 
are not interested in round lots for long- 
time shipment. The trade as a whole is 
generally credited with having enough 
bought to last it until after the Christ- 
mas holidays. 

No. 2 semolina is quoted at 4%%c lb, 
bulk, f.o.b., Minneapolis, and No. 3 semo- 
lina and durum fancy patent at 3%c. 

In the week ending Nov. 14, seven Min- 
neapolis and interior mills made 72,538 
bbls durum products, compared with 69,- 
387, made by eight mills, the previous 
week, 

RYE FLOUR 


So far as northwestern rye mills are 
concerned, the rye flour business is at a 
standstill. 


Several mills are idle, and 





the others are operating only at part 
capacity. Millers say they cannot under- 
stand where the rye business has gone 
to. One sale of 800 bbls was reported 
last week to a bakery combination, but 
this was an exceptional order. Current 
sales of late have been usually in 5- and 
10-bbl lots, and have been supplied from 
mill warehouses. 

Quotations are steady, but nominal. 
Pure white is held at $4.65@4.75 bbl, 
in 98-lb cottons, pure medium at $4.25 
@4.35, and pure dark at $3.90@4. On 
the latter, a price as low as $3.50 has 
been named without bringing in any ap- 
preciable business. 

Three northwestern rye mills last week 
made 11,247 bbls flour, compared with 
12,881 the previous week. 


MINNEAPOLIS MILLS IN OPERATION 


Of the 28 Minneapolis mills the follow- 
ing 19 were in operation Nov. 17: 

Atkinson Milling Co.’s mill. 

Everett, Aughenbaugh & Co.’s mill. 

Minneapolis Milling Co.’s mill. 

Northwestern Consolidated Milling Co.’s 
A and F mills. 

Pillsbury Flour Mills Co.’s A, A South, 
Anchor, Lincoln, Palisade and Phoenix mills. 

Russell-Miller Milling Co.’s mill. 

The Mills of Albert Lea’s mill. 

Washburn Crosby Co.’s B, C, E, F, G and 
rye mills. 


MINNEAPOLIS FLOUR OUTPUT 


Output of Minneapolis mills, with com- 
parisons, as reported to The Northwest- 
ern Miller: 


Weekly Flour Pct. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbls bbls tivity 

fe | ee Eee 522,000 286,759 55 
Previous week .. 522,000 262,809 50 
BOOP GOS. cccscove 559,800 232,601 42 
Two years ago... 561,100 248,320 44 
Three years ago. 560,400 458,120 80 
Four years ago.. 546,000 338,380 62 
Five years ago... 546,000 396,725 73 


Direct export shipments by Minneapo- 
lis mills were 3,400 bbls last week, none 
in the previous week, 10,353 a year ago 
and 1,071 two years ago. 


OUTSIDE MILLS 
Flour output by interior mills in Min- 
nesota, including St. Paul, North Dakota, 
South Dakota, Montana (figures for 1925 
only), and two from Towa, as reported to 
The Northwestern Miller, with compari- 
sons: 


Weekly Flour Pet. 


capacity output of ac- 

bbls bbls tivity 

NOG. BeOS. sccvcce 306,840 216,339 71 
Previous week .. 396,390 282,368 71 
VeOr QBO ccccece 424,890 265,589 63 
Two years ago... 376,140 233,446 62 
Three years ago. 385,140 276,608 72 
Four years ago.. 413,790 192,320 46 
Five years ago... 412,140 223,545 54 


Flour output and foreign shipments of 
northwestern mills, outside of Minneap- 
olis and Duluth, in barrels: 

Week Ca- 

end- No. pac- -—Output— --Exports—, 
ing mills ity 1925 1924 1925 1924 
Oct. 10. 69 75,940 323,614 251,069 3,710 10,158 
Oct. 17. 69 75,940 310,695 256,973 783 5,703 
Oct. 24. 68 75,690 294,551 263,744 3,312 16,471 
Oct, 31. 69 75,940 302,143 263,830 1,773 9,082 
Nov. 7. 59 66,065 282,368 263,799 2,317 16,523 
Nov. 14 47 51,140 216,339 193,880 3,051 


CROP YEAR OUTPUT AND EXPORTS 


Flour output and foreign shipments by 
mills of Minneapolis, St. Paul and Du- 
luth-Superior, also by 50 “outside” mills 
in Minnesota, North and South Dakota, 
Montana (figures for 1925 only), and 
Towa, with a daily capacity of 57,605 bbls 
from Sept. 1 to Nov. 14, 1925, with com- 
parisons, in barrels (000’s omitted) : 


--Output— -—Exports— 
1925 1924 1925 1924 
Minneapolis ....... 3,482 2,631 20 92 
Be, WOME coccs cvsos 138 8 oe es 
Duluth-Superior .. 312 291 oe ¥% 
Outsthe vic 6 icciuivees 3,087 2,972 38 88 


FREIGHT RATES 

The through all-rail rates on flour from 
Minneapolis to principal eastern points 
are as follows, in cents per 100 lbs: New 
York 48.5, Philadelphia 41.5, Baltimore 
40.5, 


Boston 45.5, Washington 40.5, 
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Roanoke 40.5, Norfolk 40.5, Cumberland, 
Md., 38.5, Portsmouth, Ohio, 32, Pitts- 
burgh 82, Portland, Maine, 45.5, Erie 32, 
Cleveland 82, Cincinnati 28.5, Buffalo 32, 
Detroit 28.5, Chicago 13. 

Based on the current all-rail rates to 
the Atlantic seaboard, through rates on 
flour from Minneapolis, in cents per 100 
Ibs, prompt shipment, via New York, are 
as follows: Amsterdam, 58.50; Aberdeen, 
58.50; Bristol, 60.50; Baltic basis, 68.50; 
Cardiff, 60.50; Oslo, 63.50; Copenhagen, 
62.50; Dundee, 58.50; Glasgow, 56.50; 
Hull, 57.50; Leith, 57.50; Liverpool, 56.50; 
London, 56.50; Manchester, 56.50; Mar- 
seilles, 64; Rotterdam, 58.50. Via Phila- 
delphia the rate is 1c less, and via Balti- 
more, Norfolk and Newport News 2c less. 
Lake-and-rail rates, via Duluth, are 4c 
per 100 Ibs less than all-rail. 


WHEAT 


Milling demand for cash wheat 
throughout the week has been spotted, 
one day good and the next poor. There 
is still a fair shipping inquiry, so that 
wheat in cars taking transit and avail- 
able for shipment to the East usually 
brings 1@2c bu more than wheat on 
track in Minneapolis. 

Premiums did not follow the advance 
in the option and, for the week, show a 
decline of about 1c. Ordinary No. 1 
northern is quoted at 2@3c bu over De- 
cember; 11 per cent protein wheat, 4@5c 
over; 12 per cent protein, 9@lle over; 
12% per cent, 13@15c over; 13 per cent, 
17@19c over; 14 per cent, 22@25c over; 
15 per cent, 27@29c over. 

The range of No. 1 dark cash wheat at 
Minneapolis for the week ending Nov. 14 
was $1.464,@1.7414, and of No. 1 north- 
ern $1.4544@1.55%. No. 1 dark closed 
Nov. 17 at $1.543%,@1.76%, and No. 1 
northern $1.543%4@1.57%. 

The range of No. 1 amber wheat at 
Minneapolis for the week ending Nov. 14 
was $1.19@1.38, and of No. 1 durum 
$1.14@1.30. No. 1 amber closed Nov. 
17 at $1.2614@1.89%, and No. 1 durum 
at $1.211%2@1.31%. 

Based on the close, Nov. 17, the mini- 
mum prices paid to farmers at country 
points in northern Minnesota for wheat 
were: for No. 1 dark $1.37 bu, No. 1 
northern $1.34; in southern Minnesota, 
No. 1 dark $1.46, No. 1 northern $1.43; 
in central North Dakota, No. 1 dark 
$1.37, No. 1 northern $1.34; in central 
Montana, No. 1 dark $1.43, No. 1 north- 
ern $1.34, 

Wheat in Minneapolis public elevators, 
as reported by the Chamber of Com- 
merce on Nov. 14, with comparisons, in 
bushels (000’s omitted) : 

1925 1924 1923 1922 














No. 1 dark .....2,049 3,015 3,684 1,068 
No. 1 northern. 481 2,764 1,240 202 
No. 2 northern. 421 913 1,634 210 
Others ........3,556 5,135 8,443 2,572 

Pee ccccies 6,507 11,827 15,001 4,052 


Receipts of wheat in Minneapolis and 
Duluth from Sept. 1 to Nov. 14, 1925, 
compared with the corresponding period 
of previous years, in bushels (000’s omit- 
ted): 

1925 1924 1923 1922 





Minneapolis .. 39,343 45,817 41,139 45,287 
Duluth ...... 37,807 63,212 17,408 30,676 
Totals ..... 77,150 109,029 68,547 75,963 


RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 
Receipts and shipments for the week 

of Nov. 8-14, with comparisons: 
7-——Receipts——, -—Shipments—, 


1925 1924 1925 1924 

W't, bus. 2,717,220 2,438,060 1,388,280 1,617,270 

Flour, bbls 13,686 20,476 291,472 241,737 
Millstuff, 

tons .... 719 784 16,278 12,334 


Corn, bus..117,370. 66,150 47,460 68,900 
Oats, bus..483,510 865,580 609,900 715,950 
B’rley, bus.591,890 392,840 231,240 313,240 
Rye, bus...214,650 155,940 60,900 186,960 
Flaxseed, 

bus ...:.282,220 655,540 57,120 160,080 


CEREAL PRICES 


Quotations of cereals and feeds in car 
lots, net to jobbers, f.o.b., Minneapolis: 
Rye feed, 2,000 Ibs, 100-Ib scks..$.....@26.00 


White corn meal, granulatedt.. 2.80@ 2.85 
Corn meal, yellowft ........... 2.75@ 2.80 
Rye flour, white® ............. 4.65@ 4.75 
Rye flour, pure dark* ......... 3.90@ 4.00 
Whole wheat flour, bbift ....... 7.55@ 7.85 
Graham, standard, bblift ....... 7.45@ 7.55 
TONING COTO 2 wesc ctedccccces ave 2.37 
Linseed oil meal® ............. 43.00 @43.50 


*In sacks. -¢+Per 100 Ibs. 
sacks. **90-lb jute sacks. 

COARSE GRAINS 

The range of coarse grains at Minne- 

apolis for the week ending Nov. 14, and 

the closing prices on Nov. 16, were, re- 


tPer bbl in 
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spectively: No. 3 yellow corn 921/,@ 
98%4c, 914%@95%4c; No. 3 white oats, 
34% @364%, 355% @36%c; No. 2 rye, 761% 
@80c, 774%2@79%4ec; barley, 48@65c, 50 
@65c. 

Stocks of coarse grain in public ele- 
vators in Minneapolis, in bushels (000’s 
omitted) : 

Nov. 15 Nov. 17 Nov. \8 


Nov. 14 Nov. 7 1924 1923 1 


Corn ... 14 16 278 32 
Oats ..22,826 23,067 22,122 5,365 14,: 
Barley .2,950 2,700 1,650 735 
Rye ....2,554 2,508 1,268 7,461 1, 


Flaxs'’d 1,040 1,014 202 71il i 


FLEISCHMANN BUYS LOCAL MALT PLAN' 


The Fleischmann Malting Co. is r.-- 
ported to have purchased the malting 
house and grain storage of the Minneap 
lis Brewing Co. The storage, consisti: y 
of concrete grain tanks, has a capaci \ 
of approximately 1,800,000 bus. ‘Tic 
malting house will be used by the Fleis: 
mann interests for the production of m: |t 
sirup for bakery use. It will have a c\- 
pacity of from 1,500 to 2,000 Ibs daily. 

This is the second malting plant Tic 
Fleischmann Co. has acquired in Min: 
apolis, it recently having taken over t! ¢ 
buildings of the North Star Malting Co 

A. C. LORING MARRIED 

A. C. Loring, president of the Pil!.- 
bury Flour Mills Co., Minneapolis, w: s 
married on Nov, 17 to Mrs. Mary Shen. - 
hon Hart. The ceremony took place : | 
the home of the bride’s brother, Franc '; 
C. Shenehon, in Minneapolis. 


3 


NAVIGATION SEASON EXTENDED 


The Minnesota-Atlantic Transit ( 
will continue to operate its boats an | 
maintain a regular schedule between Di 
luth and Port Huron up to Dec. 12, ti 
last boat of the season clearing on th: 
date, or thereabouts. This is probab] 
the latest date that any package carri« - 
has attempted to operate, and should b 
of interest to lake-and-rail shippers. 


NOTES 

M. J. Wolf has bought the feed mi! 

and business of Ernest B. Young, Li 
sueur Center, Minn. 


H. L. McLeod, in charge of sales a 
Buffalo for the Russell-Miller Millin 
Co., visited headquarters in Minneapoli 
last week. 

H. B. Taylor, manager of the Rich 
mond, Va., office of the Pillsbury Flou 
Mills Co., and B. B. Butler, of the Chi 
cago office, are in Minneapolis. 


Theodore Kipp, of Kipp-Kelly, Ltd 
milling engineer, Winnipeg, was in Min 
neapolis, Nov. 17, and, apparently, full) 
recovered from his recent serious illness 

Charles T. Stork, of Noury & Van der 
Lande, Buffalo, agents in North Amer 
ica for Novadel, is in Minneapolis for 
a few days, coming here from the South- 
west. 

London exchange was quoted by Min- 
neapolis banks on Nov. 17 as follows: 
sight, $4.84; three-day, $4.83%,; 60-day. 
$4.814%. Three-day guilders were quoted 
at 40.05. 

Martin Luther, vice president and 
manager of the Minneapolis Milling Co., 
has been ill in a local hospital for a week 
or more, but is now showing rapid im- 
provement. 

The Carter-Mayhew Mfg. Co., Minne- 
apolis, in the last few weeks has installed 
10 Carter dise seed separators, seven oat 
machines, 18 junior machines and six 
elevator machines. 

Richard L. Groff, Minneapolis, will 
represent the Commander Mill Co. in 
Boston and New England territory on a 
brokerage basis, and will leave Nov. 18 
to take up his new duties. 


The demand for screenings is still very 
quiet, with prices quoted all the way 
from $3 to $18 ton, depending upon 
weight and quality. Mill oats are steady 
at 19@24c bu, bulk, f.o.b., Minneapolis. 

The regular bimonthly meeting of the 
Minnesota Millers’ Club was postponed 
from Nov. 10 to Nov. 14, in order to 
give the country members an opportunity 
to attend the Minnesota-Iowa football 
game. 

A number of Minneapolis traffic men 
are this week attending the nineteenth 
annual convention of the National Indus- 
trial Traffic League in Chicago. Some of 
them will remain over to attend the 
semiannual convention of the Millers’ 
National Federation. 
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DULUTH-SUPERIOR 

The flour market continues quiet. The 
mills here see no sign of demand improv- 
ing, even with the close of navigation 
near at hand. Eastern buyers show no 
anxiety for flour, and would seem to have 
their needs covered for some time ahead. 
New sales are largely for prompt ship- 
ment, and are of small volume. The large 
buyers are inactive, and it is only the 
small trade that is coming into the mar- 
ket. The mills are getting a fair volume 
of shipping directions, and are steadily 
engaged in getting-orders ready for lake 
shipment before the close of navigation. 
The changeable wheat market keeps flour 
quotations unsettled. 

Nominal prices, Nov. 16, at Duluth- 
Superior, f.o.b., mills, per barrel, in 98-lb 
cottons: 


1925 1924 
Family patent ....... $8.30@8.55 $8.35@8.60 
Bakers patent ....... 8.05@8.30 8.10@8.35 
First clear, jute...... 7.30@7.70 5.75 @6.85 
Second clear, jute.... 4.85@5.00 4.75@5.00 


Sales of durum flour last week were 
confined to scattered car lots, and market 
conditions are dull. Most buyers have 
contracts covering their needs for some 
time ahead, and are out of the market. 
Not much activity between now and Jan. 
1 is looked for. 

Demand for rye flour is quiet, and 
business light. The trade is only cover- 
ing its barest needs and sales are of small 
volume. Buyers are ordering out on old 
contracts in a satisfactory way. Quota- 
tions, Nov. 16, in 98-lb cottons, f.o.b., 
mill: pure white, $5.10 bbl; No. 2 straight, 
$4.55; No. 3 dark, $4; No. 5 blend, $5.60; 
No. 8 rye, $4.30. 

More boats were under elevator 
spouts last week taking on wheat than 
in the previous week, but the cargoes 
were lighter, and shipments in the ag- 
gregate ran considerably under the total 
moved out in the previous period. Con- 
tract boats are reporting for loads, and 
it is expected that a considerable volume 
will be shipped out between now and 
the close of navigation in the early part 
of December. The bulk of this movement 
will be for eastern milling account. 

Offsetting this was the improvement in 
the country run of cars. The result has 
been that stocks were only reduced 95,- 
000 bus, with elevators carrying a total 
of 11,042,000, against 12,182,000 at this 
time in 1924. 

Duluth-Superior flour output, as re- 
ported to The Northwestern Miller: 


Output Pet. of 

bbls activity 

MEME Sip 645 thee hese seee 23,660 64 
Previous week ........... 29,180 79 
CREED wa nakdawth 65-0000 17,250 47 
TWO FORTS ABO .cccccvccee 25,850 70 


Receipts and shipments for the week 
ending Nov. 7, with comparisons, in 
bushels (000’s omitted) : 


c—Receipts—, -—Shipments— 
Wheat— 1925 1924 1923 1926 1924 1923 


Spring ....1,128 4,057 814 1,109 3,814 415 
Durum ... 768 1,886 688 813 1,540 198 
Winter ... 1 30 22 ee 71 ee 
Bonded ... 41 45 a6 o6 57 
Totals ..1,938 6,018 1,424 1,922 5,482 613 
ore vie on» 79 san ove 99 
CU 6 ab <.0:0 464 139 1256 214 640... 
Bonded .. 11 6 BS tee hse ‘ee 
ae 225 1,086 352 71,696 746 
Bonded.. oe 4 1 PT ee o2 
Barley .... 209 367 68 276 463 262 
Bonded... 39 18 9 55 ee as 
Flaxseed .. 533 1,670 274 856 1,177 
Bonded. . 3 os 


Daily closing prices of durum wheat, 
in cents, per bushel: 

o——Amber durum——, —Durum—, 

No. No. 2 No. 1 No. 2 

+. 125% @145% 123% @144% 125% 123% 

9... 125% @149% 123% @148% 135% 133% 

10... 126% @150% 124% @149% 136% 134% 

@ 


Nov. 
7 


12... 126% @150% 124% @149% 136% 134% 
13... 128% @152% 126% @151% 138% 136% 
14... 180 @154 128 @153 140 138 

*Holiday. 

Demand for cash wheat keeps fairly 
active, for both spring and durum. Buy- 
ing of the latter is of larger volume, 
made possible by the more plentiful sup- 
ply available. Quotations, Nov. 16: No. 
1 dark northern, $1.53%,@1.75% bu; No. 
2 dark $1.48%,@1.72%, No. 3 dark $1.47% 
@1.70%; No. 1 northern spring, $1.53% 
@1.62%. 

There is virtually no trade passing in 
barley futures. The cash article also is 
quiet. Dullness in the eastern situation 
has been reflected here, which accounts 
largely for the current market inaction. 
Quotations, Nov. 16, 47@65c bu. 

While outside bids continue to be re- 


ceived by local holders of oats at work- — 


able basis, owners are not willing to sell 
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their stocks, because of the scanty re- 
ceipts here. The market has taken on a 
firmer tone. No. 3 white closed firmer at 
86%, @387%c bu, on Nov. 16. 

Rye buyers are taking care of the car 
movement, and paying current prices. 
The outside, except Chicago, showed no 
interest. Bids from that market im- 
proved, and were in line. There were 
rumors of some business being done, but 
this could not be confirmed. Spot closed, 
Nov. 16, at 77% @79%e bu. 

NOTES 

A steamer was chartered a few days 
ago to take wheat from Duluth to Chi- 
cago, the rate paid being 2c bu. 

John D. Shanahan, of the Niagara 
Falls (N. Y.) Milling Co., has been here 
for several days arranging for the ship- 
ment of wheat to the mill. 

Stocks of grain in Duluth-Superior 
elevators changed very little last week, 
showing a decrease of 47,000 bus. They 
now aggregate 25,388,000 bus, against 
27,813,000 a year ago. 

During October, 59,131,523 bus wheat 
moved through the Soo Canal and 21,413,- 
857 bus of other grains. The bulk of this 
was Canadian, the movement from Du- 
lutn being only about 18,000,000 bus. 

The volume of grain that will take win- 
ter storage boats down the lakes at the 
close of navigation is.a matter of con- 
jecture, but there is now reason to be- 
lieve that it will be very large. There 
are large stocks of durum and rye here. 

The vessel rate on wheat, Duluth to 
Buffalo, has advanced sharply, being now 
2%c bu. This is not because of any de- 
mand that has developed at Duluth, but 
is forced by the Canadian situation and 
the demand for tonnage for the move- 
ment of iron ore. Because of the large 
orders steel mills in the East have been 
receiving recently, they are anxious to 
get all the ore they can, and the move- 
ment, which was expected to have entire- 
ly closed by this time, is to continue as 
long as weather conditions will permit. 
Storage charters are negligible. Inquiry 
was reported made to hold grain at the 
Canadian Head of the Lakes for spring 
delivery at 5'c, but it was said to be un- 
attractive to vessel owners and went beg- 
ging. 

F. G. Carson. 





NEW YORK CANAL SURVEY 
COMMISSION ENDS HEARINGS 


Burrato, N. Y.—William M. Connelly, 
president of the Connelly Transportation 
Co., which operates a fleet of boats on 
the state barge canal, gave evidence be- 
fore the state canal survey commission 
here on Nov. 13. He said that the state’s 
failure to provide a 12-ft channel for 
the,canal had resulted in heavy losses to 
those operating boats over the waterway, 
and further declared that a deeper chan- 
nel is necessary in order to enable ship- 
pers of grain from Buffalo to send their 
export tonnage through the canal to 
Europe via American ports, rather than 
by the Welland Canal route. 

Members of the state commission ques- 
tioned the witness as to the desirability of 
exporting grain down the lakes to Buf- 
falo, via canal barges to Troy and Al- 
bany, and thence by ocean steamers to 
foreign ports without the necessity of 
breaking bulk. Mr. Connelly told the 
commission that such an arrangement 
would shorten the present time required 
for a tow of canal barges to make a 
round trip from Buffalo to tidewater by 
about one week. 

A report of the findings of the commis- 
sion will be made to the state legislature 
before February by State Senator L. W. 
H. Gibbs, of Buffalo, chairman of the 
commission. 





LARGE GRAIN SHIPMENTS 
THROUGH WELLAND CANAL 


Burrato, N. Y.—The Canadian de- 
partment of railways and canals has is- 
sued figures showing that October was 
another good month for shipments of 
grain through the Welland Canal, the 
total movement being only 1,000,000 bus 
less than that in August, the biggest 
grain month in the history of the canal. 
Last month’s figure was 20,841,509 bus, 
against 19,992,429 in October, 1924. 

Strenuous efforts are being made by 


lake shippers to relay huge grain cargoes 
from Duluth to this port before the 


close of navigation. Part of the grain 
will be put in winter storage here and 
the remainder will be shipped via the 
Welland Canal to Montreal. A fleet of 
22 freighters, nearly a record number 
for this time of year, arrived here on 
Nov. 13. Many of them carried grain. 


A. J. CRIPE TO BUILD 
BAKERY IN ST. JOSEPH 


Kansas Crry, Mo., Nov. 17.—(Special 
Telegram)—Under the orders of A. J. 
Cripe, plans are now being drawn for a 
new bakery plant at St. Joseph, Mo., 
work on the construction of which will 
be commenced at once. It has not yet 
been announced what its dimensions will 
be, but it will be a wholesale plant of a 
fairly large capacity. 

Mr. Cripe, who recently sold his bak- 
ery in Hutchinson, Kansas, to the Smith 
Great Western Baking Corporation, 
Kansas City, is well known in baking cir- 
cles because of his great interest and ac- 
tivities in baking associations in the 
Southwest. 





Harvey E. Yantis. 





WHEAT BUYERS WARNED OF 
CHANGES IN CHICAGO RULES 


In answering the inquiry of a reader, 
the Wall Street Journal points out that 
the Chicago Board of Trade recently 
amended a section of its bylaws in re- 
spect to the grade of spring wheat deliv- 
erable under future contracts. This has 
led to there being two styles of contracts, 
the old and the new. Old style contracts 
permit the delivery of spring wheat of 
lower grade than can be delivered on con- 
tracts of the new style. Any dealer send- 
ing in an order should always state un- 
der what style of contract he wishes to 
make the purchase, as the broker execut- 
ing the contract will not otherwise be 
responsible for any mistakes made. 

The new rules regarding the grade of 
spring wheat deliverable on future con- 
tracts are as follows: 

Deliverable at premium: 2c bu, No. 1 
hard spring wheat. 

Deliverable at premium: Ic bu, No. 1 
dark northern spring wheat. 

Deliverable at contract price: No. 1 
northern spring wheat. 

Deliverable at discount: 2c bu, No. 2 
dark northern spring wheat. 

Deliverable at discount: 3c bu, No. 2 
northern spring wheat. 

No. 3 dark northern spring wheat and 
No. 3 northern spring wheat are elimi- 
nated for delivery on and after Oct. 1. 


- 





Fort William and Port Arthur Stocks 

The following table shows stocks of grain 
in store at above points for week ending 
Nov. 14, in bushels (000’s omitted): 














Elevator— Wheat Oats Barley Flax 
Consolidated .... 502 40 70 90 
eee 190 77 307 bus 
Grain Growers .. 274 191 692 
Fort William ... 224 23 93 or 
@, DT Be ceccsces 1,702 157 156 55 
Northland ...... 3,336 218 430 <a 
Can. Gov't ...... 612 85 231 335 
Sask. Co-op. 

tb © Sccuevee 2,594 123 96 97 

Os GB ccvwcece 2,764 171 79 78 
Private elevators. 8,719 881 1,999 161 

TOURED wccccess 20,917 1,966 4,153 816 
Year ago ....... 24,049 7,916 3,657 1,871 
Receipte ......:s- 9,468 1,043 951 250 
Lake shipments... 7,097 894 647 229 
Rail shipments... 293 50 23 gee 

STOCKS BY GRADE (000’S OMITTED) 

Wheat— Bus Wheat— Bus 
No. 1 hard ..... Bee 156 
No. 1 northern..2,897 Durum ........ 860 
No. 2 northern..4,550 Kota .......... 287 
Dr. 1 and 2 nor 33 Winter......... 9 
No. 3 northern.. 858 Others ......... 1,840 
Wo. @ seccessece BGt 4 BOSVORO wccccecs 8,719 
Me. B seccvecesy 109 
NO. 6 svccccecee 271 Totes wcccess 20,917 

Oats— Bus Oats— Bus 
No. 3 C. W....0.6 160 Others ......... 532 
Ex. 1 feed ..... Private ...ccce. 881 
2 £008 ccecvccce 14 
8 £006 ccvcecces 239 , | errr 1,966 





THE HEN IS GAINING ON US 

The lowly egg laying hen is the only 
farm fowl or animal that is increasing 
in number faster than the population of 
the United States. E. L. Dakan, an Ohio 
poultry expert, says that in 1880 there 
were only two hens to every person in the 
country, but that today there are nearly 
four. The hen is said to be the greatest 
food producing animal in the country. 






OPINION VARIED AS TO 
VICTORIAN WHEAT CROP 


Metsourne, Victoria, Oct. 16.—Offi- 
cials of this state are already busy pre- 
paring forecasts of the probable returns 
from the forthcoming harvest. Basing 
his calculations on the average relation- 
ship between rainfall and yield, one offi- 
cial is of the opinion that there will be a 
crop of 38,000,000 bus in Victoria. 

The railway authorities appear to be 
even more sanguine, and arrangements 
are being made to handle a larger quan- 
tity of grain than was carried last sea- 
son. The feeling in farming circles and 
in the grain trade generally, however, is 
that, unless something like a miracle 
happens, the figures will show a substan- 
tial reduction. It is true that several 
new areas have been sown to wheat, and 
that the crops in some of them promise 
well. On the whole, however, the posi- 
tion is far from hopeful. 

In the Wimmera, the principal wheat 
producing territory in Victoria, early 
sown crops reveal a strong and healthy 
growth. At the same time they are 
shorter than usual at this period, and 
in numerous cases the flag at the bottom 
is showing signs of a want of moisture. 
The late sown crops in many instances 
are only a few inches high, and in the 
lighter rainfall districts they have been 
turned over to cattle. 

Heavy rains are required in all Aus- 
tralia, their need being made the more 
vital by reason of the very drying winds 
which are being experienced. 

Cuartes J. Matruews. 





FRENCH WHEAT MARKET 
AFFECTED BY EXCHANGE 


Paris, France, Nov. 4.—The very rapid 
depreciation in the French exchange has 
had the effect of making the French 
wheat market independent of world 
wheat prices. The franc has so declined 
in value that it is impossible to consider 
the importation of wheat, and this has 
caused the price to advance to a point 
where the farmer is content with what he 
is obtaining for home grown wheat which 
is now coming to market much more sat- 
isfactorily than was the case a few weeks 
ago. 

The farmers are following the advice 
of the president of the producers’ syndi- 
cate, who advised wheat growers to mar- 
ket one twelfth of their wheat each 
month. It is hoped that thereby it will 
be possible to keep France more or less 
independent of outside sources for her 
wheat supply, as it will be possible to 
regulate the consumption in accordance 
with the definite amount available each 
month. 

As will be remembered, it was only a 
few weeks ago that French millers were 
importing wheat, as it was cheaper, duty 
paid, than the local product. These 
millers are now engaged in selling this 
wheat, replacing it with native wheat 
and pocketing a nice profit. 

The winter crops have been sown under 
favorable conditions, the weather being 
mild. In southern and central France 
the acreage devoted to wheat is thought 
to be somewhat larger than last year. 





SOME NEW AUSTRALIAN 
WHEAT SOLD FOR EXPORT 


Mevsourne, Victoria, Oct. 16.—Al- 
though the harvesting of wheat in Aus- 
tralia has not yet begun, there have been 
inquiries already from oversea for grain, 
and the Western Australian pool is re- 
ported to have sold two cargoes to India 
for December-January shipment at 48s 
6d qr, c.i.f. On current rates of freight 
this business has averaged about 5s 2d 
bu, f.o.b. So far as last season’s grain 
is concerned, only moderate business has 
been transacted lately, holders in the 
country having displayed little inclina- 
tion to sell. 

The flour position lately has not been 
encouraging. Over-sea demand has been 
light, and the strike of seamen has great- 
ly hindered the shipment of orders on 
hand. The outlook for the export trade 
in the near future is not bright, owing to 
the disabilities under which the trade 
is at present being conducted. 


Cuaries J. Matruews. 
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FLOUR SALES IN THE SOUTHWEST 

More flour has been sold by south- 
western mills since July 1, 1925, than in 
the same period of 1923, but sales are 
17.4 per cent less than in 1924. These 
conclusions are indicated by a compila- 
tion of weekly reports made to The 
Northwestern Miller by about 80 mills, 
all of them outside of Kansas City. 
Companies located at the latter place 
have probably made bookings in about 
the same proportion, or slightly better. 

From the last harvest until Nov. 1 
business amounted to 85 per cent of 
the capacity of mills. In 1924, an aver- 
age of 102.4 per cent had been sold at 
this time, and in 1923, 80.3 per cent. 
The figures also show that the heaviest 
sales each year were made up to Oct. 1, 
following which there was a steady de- 
cline until about Jan. 1. The small vol- 
ume sold during August and September 
was responsible for the low averages in 
1923. Sales for the past six weeks have 
been considerably less than for compara- 
tive weeks in either of the two previous 
years. 

The following table shows the average 
of sales for each month since June, with 
comparisons: 


1925 1924 1923 
SE 66 Heeb iu ere 100 100 
ccc ante eases: Se 151.5 93.5 
september wees - 90 95 66.5 
CRONE gccewere é 40 63.2 61.2 
November ... ‘ cow SOS 56 50 
December ........ oe - 54 51 


*Two weeks. 


KANSAS CITY 

Last week marked the sixth consecu- 
tive seven-day period of quiet flour de- 
mand. A _ seasonal decline in sales is 
always a feature of the late fall, but its 
presence this year is more marked than 
usual. The current volume of business 
does not exceed 35 per cent of capacity, 
which is at least 15 per cent below the 
average for November. 

Quotations continue fairly steady. A 
few mills which were quoting below the 
general level have raised prices, but a 
better situation in premiums and a strong 
millfeed market have offset to a large ex- 
tent the small advance in options. 

Jobbing Trade—Scattered small lots 
to distributors constitute the bulk of the 
business of most mills. One and two car 
lots, or mixed cars, going to regular 
handlers of established brands, are pre- 
dominant. A large part of this trade is 
for near-by shipment. 

Baking Trade.—No large buying is ap- 
parent. Occasionally a small amount of 
flour is taken by a baker who needs to 
increase his holdings. Such demand, 
however, has been rare recently. The 
buyers of big volume have their require- 
ments filled for several weeks, and show 
little interest in present offerings. 

Production—Kansas City mills are 
maintaining operations at a normal rate; 
interior plants are considerably below 
their usual November production. Ship- 
ping instructions show occasional signs of 
decreasing, but these are not widespread. 
On the whole, the flow of specifications 
this year has been remarkably uniform 

Export.—Latin American trade _ is 
rather spasmodic, but a fair business is 
being done, considering conditions. Cuba, 
Costa Rica, Porto Rico and Jamaica 
bought last week. In the latter place, 
Canadian flour has been in the ascendancy 
this year, and the sale of hard winters, 
although it was not large, was considered 
as reflecting the narrowing of competi- 
tive prices in the West Indies. Most of 
the sales were of first clears at prices 
ranging $5.90@6.20, bulk, Kansas City. 
Cut straight sold to Cuba at $6.75, bulk, 
Kansas City. Inquiries are reported 
from Egypt and Mexico, but no sales 
have been confirmed. 

Second Clears and Low Grades.—The 
light production of interior southwest- 





ern mills is holding the market for the 
lower grades at unchanged levels. With 
the restricted export demand, most mills 
have these grades to sell, but offerings 
are not heavy enough to cause demorali- 
zation. Sales are mostly at $5.10, bulk, 
Kansas City. 

Prices—Quotations, Nov. 14, hard 
winter wheat flour, basis cotton 98’s or 
jute 140’s, f.o.b., Kansas City: patent, 
$8.10@8.85; 95 per cent, $7.60@8.40; 
straight, $7.30@7.90; first clear, $6.25@ 
6.60; second clear, $5.75@6; low grade, 
$5@ 5.25. 

The first table below shows the flour 
production and rate of activity of 72 
representative southwestern mills, ex- 
clusive of Kansas City, Wichita, Omaha, 
St. Joseph and Salina. Additional tables 
give the production and activity at prin- 
cipal milling centers in the territory. All 
statistics are compiled from direct mill 
reports to The Northwestern Miller: 


PRODUCTION 72 REPRESENTATIVE 
MILLS 











Weekly Flour Pct. 
capacity output of ac- 
bbls bbls tivity 
Nov. 8-14 ....... 372,960 179,303 48 
Previous week .. 372,960 5,32 49 
Year ago 367,710 71 
Two years ago... 328,710 221, 67 
Five-year average (same week).... 65 
Ten-year average (same week)..... 74 
KANSAS CITY 
Nov. 8-14 ....... 151,500 127,311 84 
Previous week .. 151,500 129,247 85 
Year ago ....... 148,500 112,173 75 
Two years ago... 150,900 112,729 74 
Five-year average (same week).... 77 
Ten-year average (same week)..... 82 
WICHITA 
Nov. G16 cecsces 65,700 31,762 48 
Previous week .. 65,700 29,274 44 
TOGh GOO .c«s02s% 65,700 50,922 77 
Two years ago... 64,620 32,703 50 
ST. JOSEPH 
eee. Bebe 6.000065 47,400 22,912 48 
Previous week .. 47,400 26,305 55 
WORF BOO v2 47,400 49,110 103 
Two years ago... 47,400 22,950 48 
SALINA 
Nov. 8-14 ....... 45,000 28,111 62 
Previous week .. 45,000 27,538 61 
(ee 46,200 32,315 70 
Two years ago... 46,200 16,446 36 
ATCHISON 
Mov, B16 ciccces 29,400 24,365 83 
Previous week .. 29,400 26,696 89 
OMAHA 
Nov, G84 icecis. 27,300 22,621 82 
Previous week .. 27,300 18,653 68 
WOOF BBO .cccace 27,300 24,868 91 
Two years ago... 23,100 24,219 104 


EXPORT SHIPMENTS 

Direct export shipments by all report- 
ing mills, outside of Kansas City, were 
3,924 bbls last week, 9,712 in the pre- 
vious week, 30,896 a year ago and 22,685 
two years ago. 

PERCENTAGE OF CAPACITY SOLD 

Reports of about 80 mills -to The 
Northwestern Miller showed sales rep- 
resented per cent of capacity as follows: 


Se, GH 5% 0-6:0b 4s vES0S 2 ORV ASD 4 OSE bE OR 40 
MUO. du havens 5 04 he 08s FO Fan cee el ieee 34 
ee PP rer rrr ce ree ee 36 
1. me  BOCEECCT CET TSO ces eerie ere 59 


Of the mills reporting, 6 reported do- 
mestic business fair, and 63 quiet. 
; CASH WHEAT 


Quotations, Nov. 14: hard wheat, No. 1 
$1.61@1.70 bu, No. 2 $1.60@1.70, No. 3 
$1.58@1.69, No. 4 $1.56@1.66; soft wheat, 
No. 1 $1.68@1.70, No. 2 $1.68@1.69, No. 
3 $1.66@1.68, No. 4 $1.63@1.66. 

RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 


Receipts and shipments for the week 
ending Nov. 14, with comparisons: 


7~Receipts— --Shipments— 
1925 1924 1925 1924 
Flour, bbls. 16,575 17,875 138,450 115,700 
Wheat, bus 935,550 1,108,350 306,450 1,227,150 
Corn, bus.. 115,000 240,000 98,750 78,750 
Oats, bus.. 141,100 105,400 84,000 141,100 


Rye, bus... 3,300 6,500 ...6, 14,300 
Barley, bus 21,000 4,500 2,600 15,000 
Bran, tons. 4160 2,100 5,240 1,800 
Hay, tons.. 6,684 4,884 4,080 8,340 


REQUEST LOWER RATES FROM NORTHWEST 
A petition is being made by Minne- 
apolis grain dealers for new railroad 
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rates on wheat moving from Minneapo- 
lis to Chicago and St. Louis, with mill- 
ing-in-transit privileges at Missouri Riv- 
er crossings. The new rates would mean 
a reduction of about 8c per 100 lbs from 
the combination rates now in effect. A 
hearing was scheduled for Nov. 17 be- 
fore the Western Trunk Line Committee 
at Chicago. 

If the new rates are granted, mills in 
Kansas City and other points along the 
Missouri River can bring grain from the 
Northwest for the same rate as spring 
wheat mills can now draw supplies from 
Kansas City, reshipping to Chicago and 
St. Louis. The new schedule from Min- 
neapolis to Chicago, via St. Joseph, Atchi- 
son, Leavenworth and Kansas City, would 
be 2842c; from Minneapolis to St. Louis, 
via the same points, 2642c. Little oppo- 
sition to the proposal is expected. 


NOTES 


The average weight of the 1925 wheat 
crop in Kansas was 58 lbs bu, according 
to the state board of agriculture. Wheat 
weights ran uniformly godd all over the 
state. 


September flour shipments made by 
southwestern mills to Central Freight 
Association and trunk line territories 
amounted to 741,811 bbls, compared with 
655,559 in August and 941,779 in Sep- 
tember, 1924. 


Texas millers are obtaining the largest 
part of current Mexican business, taking 
advantage of rail rates recently made 
effective and grinding Oklahoma wheat 
in transit. ,Oklahoma mills are also able 
to undersell those of Kansas and Kansas 
City in Mexico. 

While the report has not been con- 
firmed, it is generally believed that the 
Corn Products Refining Co. is planning 
to reopen its Kansas City plant about 
Jan. 1, which has been closed since April 
29, 1923. It employed about 1,000 people 
when in operation. 

B. F. Herren, manager of the Russell 
(Kansas) Milling Co., spent last week in 
Kansas City. Business is not active on 
this crop, he said, but wheat prospects 
are excellent over all of western Kansas, 
and trade conditions give indications of 
improving after the first of the year. 


C. W. Lonsdale, president of the Si- 
monds-Shields-Lonsdale Grain Co., left 
last week for Washington, D. C., where he 
attended a meeting of the national cham- 
ber of commerce, of which he is a direc- 
tor. He will stop in Chicago on his way 
back for the fall meeting of the Millers’ 
National Federation. 


W. M. Jardine, Secretary of Agricul- 
ture, spoke in Kansas City, Nov. 17, be- 
fore the American Farm Congress. He 
had been invited to address the semi- 
annual meeting of the Southwestern 
Millers’ League the following day, but 
could not stay over because of a speak- 
ing engagement in Chicago. 

The new corn meal plant being built by 
the Jones-Hettelsater Construction Co., 
Kansas City, for the Pearlstone Mill & 
Elevator Co., Dallas, Texas, will be 
turned over to the latter company this 
week. It has a capacity of 300 bbls daily. 
It was designed, built and equipped by 
the Jones-Hettelsater organization. 


About 100 millers indicated their in- 
tention to C. V. Topping, secretary, to 
attend the semiannual meeting of the 
Southwestern Millers’ League in Kansas 
City, Nov. 18. Many of them also 
planned to go to Chicago for the meeting 
of the Millers’ National Federation on 
the following two days. 


The soft wheat flour trade is about 
normal, according to the reports of mills 
in this section which grind that type of 
grain. Jobbers and the cracker trade 
have both bought fairly well. Many who 
last year switched part of their pur- 
chases to hard wheat flour, because of its 
relatively lower price, are again using 
soft wheat flour exclusively. 

Stocks of wheat in Kansas City eleva- 
tors are the smallest on record for this 
season of the year. Sluggish demand for 
wheat from millers has resulted in a 
rather sharp lowering of premiums here, 
but, in view of the light stocks, grain 
dealers say that they would advance rap- 
idly on any indication of an improved de- 
mand. 

“We have been faced with many handi- 
caps this year,” a member of a large mill- 
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ing company in the Southwest says, “but 
despite all of them and a loss of 75,000 
bbls in export business, our sales so far 
this crop are slightly better than in 1921. 
With other markets drawing closer in 
prices, we have a very hopeful outlook 
for the last six months of the crop year.” 
While conditions in the hard winter 
wheat sections of the Southwest were 
seldom more promising at this time of 
the year, Missouri soft wheat growers 
are faced with a reduced acreage. Wet, 
unseasonable weather prevailed all fall, 
preventing many farmers from plantiny 
until it was too late. The Missouri field 
that were sown, however, have made ex 
cellent growth. The most recent report 
says that only 49 per cent of the intende«| 
seeding was completed Nov. 1. In the 
northern counties of the state, only 
third of the normal crop was planted. 


ATCHISON 


New business amounts to 35@50 per 
cent of capacity. Buyers generally are 
bearish. Shipping instructions continue 
good, all local mills operating at capac- 
ity. Quotations, basis cotton 98’s, Ka: 
sas City, Nov. 14: hard wheat short pa'- 
ent $8.60@8.80, straight $8.30@8.40, fir. 
clear $6.30@6.40; soft wheat short pate! 
$8.70@8.90, straight $8.50@8.60, | fir:' 
clear $6.65@6.70. 

7 ” 

E. B. Hackney, secretary and trea 
urer of the Blair Milling Co., is in Ch 
cago. 


WICHITA 


Business is quiet. Mills are sellin 
25@30 per cent of capacity. Export d 
mand and shipping instructions are als 
more inactive than recently. Price 
basis cotton ‘98’s, Kansas City, Nov. 13 
short patent, $8.90 bbl; straight, $8.4 
first clear, $7.40. 

NOTES 


L. R. Hurd, president of the Red Sta 
Milling Co., has returned from Kansi 
City. 

F. N. Burrall, eastern representatiy 
of the Wichita Flour Mills Co., visited th: 
mill last week. 


Eugene Kelly, chemist for the Imperia 
Flour Mills Corporation, attended th 
Kansas Aggie-Nebraska football game a 
Manhattan, Kansas, on Nov. 14. 


E. M. Kelly, president of the Imperia 
Flour Mills Corporation, has been electe: 
secretary of the Wichita Board of Trade. 
thus combining the offices of secretary) 
and treasurer of that organization. 


On Nov. 17 a group of Galveston men 
representing transportation companies. 
warehouse companies and the Galveston 
Chamber of Commerce met with Wichita 
millers to discuss the storage and han- 
dling of flour, the consolidation of ship- 
ments and ways of improving the steam- 
ship service from Galveston, especially 
to Latin America, the West Indies, Cuba 
and Mexico. The local millers enter- 
tained the visitors at dinner before the 
meeting. 


HUTCHINSON 


Continued improvement marked flour 
business last week. While bookings are 
somewhat under capacity, they come 
nearer to aggregating that mark than 
for some time. Lower cash wheat pre- 
miums are placing inland mills on a 
better competitive basis with spring 
wheat mills, and business is extending 
over a wider territory. While a little 
low grade flour is being worked to the 
domestic trade, the absence of foreign 
demand makes its disposal a problem. 
Shipping directions are being received a 
little more freely. Quotations, basis cot- 
ton 98’s, Kansas City, Nov. 14: short 
patent, $8.40@8.80 bbl; straight, $8@ 
8.30; first clear, $6.70@6.90. 


NOTES 

William Kelly, president of the Wil- 
liam Kelly Milling Co., left Nov. 13 for 
a short business trip to Indianapolis. 

Reports reaching the Board of Trade 
indicate that little wheat was delivered 
from farms last week, due to the bad 
condition of the roads following heavy 
rains and snow. 

Charles Decker, Chicago, vice presi- 
dent of the Chase Bag Co., spent Nov. 13 
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in Hutchinson, calling on the millers. 
Accompanied by H. H. Kanatzer, local 
salesman, he visited other mills in this 
vicinity on Nov. 14. 


SALINA 
Flour demand continues comparatively 
light, business being confined to small 
orders for prompt shipment. Shipping 
instructions are fairly satisfactory. 
Practically no wheat is moving, as roads 
are almost impassable, following the re- 
cent heavy snowstorm. Quotations, basis 
cotton 98’s, Kansas City, Nov. 12: short 
patent, $8.10@8.60 bbl; 95 per cent, $7.70 

@8; straight, $7.60@7.80. 


NOTES 


C. S. Chase, sales manager for the H. 
D. Lee Flour Mills Co., made a business 
trip to Kansas City recently. 

C. F. Vandenburgh, assistant sales 
manager for the H. D, Lee Flour Mills 
Co., has returned from a week’s trip 
through the central states. 


OKLAHOMA 

Increasing premiums on soft wheat 
have caused advances in the price of flour 
of 20@40c bbl. Hard wheat flours were 
held at stationary prices. Last week in 
Oklahoma was one of the dullest of the 
autumn, and operations were estimated 
at 33 per cent of capacity. Domestic 
business is almost entirely in mixed cars. 
Scattered straight car orders have been 
received from jobbers and bakers, who 
are buying from hand to mouth. Latin 
American business is a little improved, 
and is said by some millers to be better 
than domestic. Clears have scarcely any 
demand. 

Quotations, Nov. 14: soft wheat short 
patents sold at $9.20@9.40 bbl, straight 
$8.70@8.90; hard wheat short patent $9 
@9.20, straight $8.50@8.70. 

NOTES 

Clyde C. Whiteley, J. H. Slade and 
O. B. Slade, Lubbock, Texas, have incor- 
porated the Western Grain & Feed Co., 
with a capital stock of $25,000. 

The Oklahoma Feeding Co., Oklahoma 
City, with $10,000 capital stock, has been 
incorporated by John Connolly, D. V. 
Lackey and G. Lackey. 

The average weight per bushel of 
Oklahoma wheat this year dropped to 
58.6 lbs, according to a report by the 
federal crop statistician, due, he said, to 
frost and drouth. The average weight 
last year was 59 lbs. 

A new building to be occupied by the 
Federal Bakery at San Antonio, Texas, 
has been completed and the machinery is 
being installed. This includes an electric 
revolving oven. Walter L. Brooks, own- 
er of the bakery, announces that a new 
line of health breads will be made a 
specialty. 

A report made by the Oklahoma de- 
partment of labor shows that, for the 
10 months of the year ending Nov. 1, 
Oklahoma flour mills operated at 18 per 
cent less-capacity than for that period 
of 1924. It also shows that bakery op- 
erations for the 10 months increased 12 
per cent over last year. 

Many samples of Oklahoma flour and 
probably an equal number of samples 
of flour made in some other states will 
be used by the demonstration depart- 
ment of the Oklahoma Agricultural and 
Mechanical College in a series of baking 
tests, according to J. A. Whitehurst, 
president of the state board of agricul- 
ture, 

Probably the largest cake ever baked 
in Oklahoma was delivered by the Naf- 
ziger Baking Co., Muskogee, to a de- 
partment store of that city recently. It 
weighed 300 Ibs, and on the store’s anni- 
versary was cut and divided among 
patrons. The ingredients included 85 Ibs 
flour, 56 Ibs cane sugar, 30 dozen eggs, 
48 gts sweet milk, 30 Ibs butter, a pint of 
vanilla and 50 Ibs powdered sugar. 





HOME BAKING IN ARABIA 

The Arabian woman’s first operation in 
making bread is to dig a small pit in the 
ground and build a fire in it. Then the 
embers are raked away, and the pancake- 
like dough is plastered on the sides of 
the hot pit. When the bread is baked, it 
is picked off the sides with a pair of 
tongs. 
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THIS THING THEY CALL HEALTH 

“Better not do that,” suggested the 
Wise Old Bird. “It’s bad for your health.” 

“Then me for it,” said the Veteran 
Subway Rider. “For months I’ve been 
looking for something that’s bad for my 
health. I’m so doggone sick of that 
word Health Id like to see it kicked 
clean out of the language. 

“Only this morning I got into the sub- 
way feeling altogether normal and as 
healthy as any man could ask on a work- 
ing day. 

“First thing I know I’m hanging on 
a strap underneath a sign notifying me 
that there’s vigor and health in raisins. 
I move on a few straps and find I’m 
face to face with a poster about the 
health there is in somebody’s prune 
juice. I do an about face, and bump 
into a bowl full of Dr. Whoosis’ health 
food. 

“Then when I get a seat and bury my 
face in the paper to get away from all 
that health talk, I read Drink Milk for 
Health; Eat Yeast for Health; Eat 
Bread for Health; Wear Rubber Heels 
for Health. 

“Hell, I ain’t interested in Health. 
What I want is pleasure. And the un- 
healthier the pleasure is the more fun 
I get out of it. 

“Some day they are going to point to 
me as the unhealthiest man in America 
and the happiest. That’s how I stand 
on this thing they call Health.”—T. F., in 
Kansas City Star. 

$$ 4 
SETTING THE RIVER ON FIRE 

Tracing the origin of phrases in com- 
mon usage today is a fascinating under- 
taking, and some one, who has made a 
hobby of it, has unearthed the origin of 
the expression “Setting the river on fire,” 
and makes the old-time miller fully re- 
sponsible for it. 

Many years ago, before the reel came 
into use, it was necessary for the house- 
holder to hand sift the flour in a sieve, 
called a “temse,” which was so fixed that 
it could be turned around and around 
in the top of a barrel. If it was turned 





too fast, the friction would cause it to 


catch fire. Only the smart, hard work- 
ing boys would have energy enough to 
turn it as quickly as that, so people got 
into the way of saying that a lazy boy 
would never “set the temse on fire.” 
After a while, when the hand sieves 
went out of use, an expression was still 
needed for the lazy, and the saying was 
preserved. Now, the River Thames in 
England is pronounced in the same way 





651 


as the word “temse.” The phrase was 
gradually changed to “setting the river 
on fire” by people, who, hearing the ex- 
pression, believed that it was the River 
Thames which was referred to when the 
word “temse” was used. Of course, it 
entirely spoils the point of the story, but 
folks know what you mean when you say 
it, and as long as that.is so, the expres- 
sion will live-—American Miller. 
$44 

AN “EAT-MORE” THAT WORKED 

The consumption of fresh fruit in the 
United Kingdom has been stimulated by 
the “Eat more fruit” campaign inaugu- 
rated by the National Federation of 
Fruit and Potato Trades Associations 
for the purpose of advertising home 
grown fruits and vegetables and at the 
same time inducing the habit of eating 
fruit, so that the average person will con- 
sider fruit a part of his regular diet and 
not a luxury. 








A Historic and Important Grain Exchange 





View of the First London Corn Exchange 


HE records of Mark Lane in London 
T go back to the year 1285, and the 

place has been connected with the 
sale of grain for nearly six and a half 
centuries.. Originally it was known as 
Mart Lane, since a mart or market was 
held near by. In Mark Lane is located 
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The Clock Stands in the Present London Corn Exchange 


the London Corn Exchange, which han- 
dles more actual cash grain than any 
other market in the British Isles or on 
the Continent. The Liverpool market is 
the scene of more future trading and is 
more widely advertised than the London 
Corn Exchange, but London is by far the 
greater grain ceriter. 

The accompanying illustrations show 
the interiors of the first Mark Lane Corn 
Exchange and of the present building. 
The former was built in 1747 and, as can 
be seen from the illustration, was an open 
quadrangle, not roofed in. Some diffi- 
culty must have been experienced in 
those days in keeping samples dry when 
the London weather was inclement. The 
illustration is a reproduction of an old 
engraving which hangs in the board room 
of the directors of the present corn ex- 
change. 

The building now in use was erected in 
1879. It is exceedingly spacious and well 
lighted. The illustration shows only the 
center part, known as the Clock Stands. 

The London Corn Exchange is gov- 
erned by the London Corn Trade Asso- 
ciation, one of the largest grain organi- 
zations existing, members of which are 
scattered throughout the world’s grain 


-producing countries. 





THE MEXICAN TORTILLA 

In Mexico, no meal is complete without 
tortillas, The paste is made from corn 
ground on a flat stone in the Indian kitch- 
en, which first has been boiled in lime 
water, and then again to take out. the 
taste of lime. Following the preparation 
of the paste, it is baked in large thin 
pasty cakes upon a plate of sheet iron 
which covers one of the fireplaces in the 
open air kitchen. 3 

Wherever one goes in Mexico, tortillas 
are stacked up awaiting purchasers. A 
few centavos will buy a handful of these 
cakes. The appetite for them is distinct- 
ly an acquired one, as to a traveler they 
seem half raw and taste of lime. After 
awhile, few things seem to him more de- 
licious than a tortilla that has been sq 
roasted that it breaks crisply. 
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CHICAGO 


The flour market shows little change 
from the preceding three or four weeks. 
Actual transactions are few, and of small 
volume. The trade does not believe that 
present levels will hold, besides which 
buyers are well booked up for the bal- 
ance of the year. 

Spring Wheat Flour.—Springs are 
moving better than hard winters. Sales 
are scattered, and in the main consist 
of small amounts. A few sales of 1,000 
bbls are being made to distributors, but 
these are not numerous enough to satisfy 
mill representatives. Shipping direc- 
tions are fair. Clears seem plentiful, but 
demand is not very active. 

Hard Winter Flour.—The fact that 
prices named by southwestern mills are 
lower than those for spring wheat flour 
has*€aused more interest among buyers, 
but-actual sales are still light. The trade 
is making inquiries, but the opinion is 
that it is advisable to await lower levels, 

Soft Winter Flour—rThere has been 
some business in soft winters, sales bein 
better than for several weeks, aitoush 
they still are of moderate proportions. 
Bookings of 1,000 to 2,000 bbls were 
made with pie and cracker bakers last 
week. Apparently these firms had “held 
off until their stocks needed replenishing. 
Sales were for 60-day shipment. 


Rye Ftour—Not much change in the* 


market is noticeable, although the scat- 
tered buying last week was an improve- 
ment over the previous few weeks. Mill 
representatives have complained about 
the lack of demand for so many weeks 
that this renewed interest, although not 
up to expectations, is very encouraging. 
The local output totaled 8,000 bbls last 
week, against 4,500 in the preceding one. 
White was quoted, Nov. 14, at $4.40@4.80 
bbl, jute, medium $4.25@4.55, and dark 
$3.85@4.15. 

Durum.-The semolina market con- 
tinues featureless and extremely quiet. 
Macaroni manufacturers do not take 
kindly to the prices being asked by mills, 
and only scattered sales of car lots are 
reported. Shipping instructions continue 
good. No. 2 semolina was quoted, Nov. 
14, at 4%4c lb, bulk; standard semolina, 
4c; No. 3 semolina, 3%c; durum patent, 
8%@3%e. 

Flour Prices.—Nominal quotations, car 
lots, basis Chicago, patents in cotton 
98’s and clears in jute, Nov. 14: spring 
top patent $8.10@8.70 bbl, standard pat- 
ent $7.80@8.40, first clear $6.50@7.25, 
second clear $4.20@4.60; hard winter 
short patent $7.90@8.35, 95 per cent pat- 
ent $7.55@8.15, straight $7.40@7.90, first 
clear $6.40@6.90; soft winter short pat- 
ent $7.95@8.35, standard: patent $7.55 
@8, straight $7.40@7.85, first clear $6.65 
@7.15. 


CHICAGO OUTPUT 


Output of Chicago mills, as reported to 
The Northwestern Miller: 


Weekly Flour Pet. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbls bbis tivity 

BeOe. Bee .cvaveces 40,000 36,000 90 
Previous week .... 40,000 38,000 95 
Bee GOO cc évaciar 40,000 33,000 82 
Two years ago..... 40,000 38,000 95 


CASH WHEAT 


The trading basis in cash wheat was 
practically unchanged last week, but 
there was an easier tone to the market. 
Mills dislike to pay the prevailing high 
premiums, and only took on supplies to 
fill urgent requirements. Offerings were 
moderate, and the demand was sufficient 
to absorb them. A cargo consisting main- 
ly of No. 2 northern was shipped by lake 
to Buffalo last week. Receipts totaled 
81 cars, compared with 99 the previous 
week, and 378 a year ago. 

Premiums on No. 1 red were 20@2Ic 
over December, No. 2 red 18@20c over, 


ARTHUR §S. PURVES, CHICAGO MANAGER 
SIGURD O. WERNER, Assistant Manager 
108 So. La Salle Street, Chicago, III. 
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No. 3 red 17@18c over; No. 1 hard 7@12c 
over, No. 2 hard 6@9c over, No. 8 hard 
5@7c over; No. 1 dark northern 15@22c 
over, No. 2 dark 10@20c over, No. 1 
northern 5@13c over. 

No. 1 red was quoted on Nov. 14 at 
$1.75@1.76 bu, No. 2 red $1.73@1.75, No. 
8 red $1.72@1.78; No. 1 hard $1.62@1.67, 
No. 2 hard $1.61@1.64, No. 3 hard $1.60@ 
1.62; No. 1 dark northern $1.70@1.77, 
No. 2 dark $1.65@1.75, No. 1 northern 
$1.60@1.68. 

CASH RYE 


Cash rye was not very active. Receipts 
were five cars, against 10 in the previous 
week, and 242 a year ago. A cargo of 
296,000 bus was received last week by 
lake from Duluth and went into public 
elevators. No. 2 was quoted on Nov. 14 
at 82@83c bu. 


RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 


Flour and .grain -received and shipped 
during the week ended Nov. 14, with com- 
parisons (000’s omitted) : 

--Receipts—, --Shipments— 


1925 1924 1926 1924 
Flour, bblis..... 217 263 158 174 
Wheat, bus.... 148 810 280 460 
Corn, bus...... 946 1,243 680 720 
Oats, bus...... 768 1,094 388 926 
EBVO, DUB... cece 306 391 5 3 
Barley, bus.... 112 235 35 39 


DOUGH CLUB TO MEET ©... » 

P. P. Croarkin, president of the Chi- 
cago Dough Club, has called the first fall 
meeting of the club for Nov. 23, to be 
held in the new addition to the Sherman 
Hotel. 

As this will be the annual meeting, 
there will be an election of officers. The 
president has appointed the following 
nominating committee to recommend can- 
didates for the various offices and board 
of directors: B. B. Grenell, chairman, 
Paul Chapman, Paul Kopf, Robert Mers- 
bach, S. O. Werner. 


INSTITUTE SCHOOL OF BAKING 


Dean C. B. Morison, of the American 
Institute of Baking, reports that the 
class commencing its studies on Jan. 4, 
1926, will consist of 36 students. Three 
classes will be held during 1926, the first 
one starting Jan. 4, the second on April 
26, and the third on Sept. 1. Applica- 
tions for the class starting April 26, 1926, 
are now being received. 


Students in the Jan. 4 class come from-~ 


all parts of this country, and one is from 
England. So far over 300 have gradu- 
ated from the American Institute of 
Baking’s school. Graduation exercises 
for the present class will be held in De- 
cember, before Christmas. 


a 


NOTES 


H. Sparks, purchasing agent for the 
Washburn Crosby Co., Minneapolis, was 
in Chicago last week. 


P. P. Croarkin, P. P. Croarkin & Son, 
flour brokers, Chicago, celebrated his 
sixtieth birthday on Nov. 13. 


J. B. Campbell, of the sales depart- 
ment of the Washburn Crosby Co., Min- 
neapolis, spent Nov. 9-10 in Chicago. 


Clarence Si, Woolman, of the Hales & 
Hunter Co., Chicago, has returned from 
a trip to Pennsylvania and New York 
points. ~ <= 

W. J. Mullen, of Noury & Van der 
Lande, Buffalo, stopped in Chicago last 
week on his way, .t from a. trip to 
the Sout ti, Tee ¢ 

W. Ce Mg¢ ;-who operated the 
C. O. Dz m-Ca;im:Chicago for a short 
while, is now connected with the Lange 
Flour Co., of this city. 

C. T. Vandenover, secretary of the 
Southern Minnesota Mills, Minneapolis, 
stopped in ee last week on his way 
b from W gton. 
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The Nowak Milling Corporation, Ham- 
mond, Ind., mixed feed manufacturer, 
is placing a blanket insurance policy on 
its employees, effective Jan. 1. 


E. W. Sparks, president of the Percy 
Kent Bag Co., Buffalo, was in Chicago 
last week conferring with E. B. Murphy, 
northwestern representative at Minne- 
apolis. Mr. Murphy recently opened an 
office in the Otis Building, Chicago, in 
charge of M. E. Greiner. 


Among outside millers in this market 
last week were: James F. Bell, president, 
A. L. Ruland, manager durum products 
department, and George M. Coss, mana- 
ger Boston office, of the Washburn Crosby 
Co; Ralph Denio, J. W. Denio Milling 
Co., Sheridan, Wyo; Frank M. Cole, 
Kansas City manager, and W. P. Tan- 
ner, of the W. P. Tanner-Gross Co., Inc., 
New York; R. A. Hoyt, of the Tennant 
& Hoyt Co., Lake City, Minn., who was 
visiting B. N. Lathrop, his company’s 
representative for Indiana and Ohio. 


MILWAUKEE 


The demand for flour is slack. The 
fact that customers are ordering out 
flour in greater quantity is regarded as a 
sign for an improvement in business in 
the near future, but for the present the 
trade seems to have its needs filled. 
About the only buyers in the market 
were those who had not anticipated re- 
quirements earlier. 

Sales are fairly well divided between 
family and bakers patent. The grocery 
trade has been probably the most active 
interest in the market recently, although 
the smaller bakers are making replenish- 
ment regularly. The narrow spread be- 
tween spring and Kansas flour undoubt- 
edly has been helpful to spring wheat 
millers. Those who make both kinds of 
flour report the spring wheat end rela- 
tively better than last season. Prices are 
strongly held and slightly higher. Quo- 
tations, Nov. 14: fancy city brands hard 
spring wheat patent $8.75@9.30 bbl, 
straight $8.30@8.80, first clear $6.95@ 
7.40, and second clear $4.75@5.10, in 
98-lb cottons, car lots, f.o.b., Milwaukee. 

Kansas patent is selling only in a 
scattering way, although representatives 
of outside mills claim that they are able 
to discern signs of improving demand. 
Prices are somewhat higher. Quotations, 
Nov. 14: fancy brands hard winter wheat 
patent $8.40@8.80 bbl, straight $8.15@ 
8.70, and first clear $6.85@7.25, in 98-lb 
cottons. 

Rye mills generally are shipping more 
than they are currently selling. Estab- 
lished trade bought rather freely early in 
the crop year, and is taking delivery in 
compliance with specifications, but it is 
almost impossible to book a sizable new 
order. The rye market has advanced, 
but this has had no apparent effect. 
There is no export business, which throws 
a heavy load on mills with respect to 
disposing of the growing accumulation of 
lower grades, It has been more profit- 
able in some instances to run the low 
grade into the feed stream, there being 
a fair call for rye middlings. Rye mill- 
ers are not discouraged, however, and 
expect greater interest by the end of the 
Nominal quotations, Nov. 14: 
fancy patent $4.90@5 bbl, pure white 
$4.75@4.85, straight $4.50@4.65, pure 
dark $4.10@4.25, and ordinary dark $3.75 
@3.95, in 98-lb cottons. 

Higher cash grain markets rule under 
a light movement and good demand, as 
well as in sympathy with futures. Clos- 
ing quotations, Nov. 14: No. 1 Dakota 
dark, northern wheat $1.66@1.77, No. 1 
ard winter $1.69@1.71, No. 1 red winter 
$1.74@1.75, No. 1 durum $1.32@1.34; No. 
2 rye, 82@84c; No. 3 yellow corn 95@ 
96c, No. 3 white 89@90c, No. 3 mixed 
89@92c; No. 3 white oats, 40@40%c; 
malting barley 69@78c, pearling 77@78c. 

Output of Milwaukee mills, in barrels, 
as reported to The Northwestern Miller, 
with comparisons: 


Weekly Flour Pet. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbls bbls tivity 

Nap: 8-16 . 2... seas 12,000 9,200 76 
Previous week .... 12,000 9,000 75 
i. See 12,000 6,130 61 
Two years ago..... 12,000 4,000 34 
Three years ago... 16,000 10,000 63 
Four years ago.... 24,000 1,000 4 
Five years ago.... 24,000 7,270 30 


Receipts and shipments at Milwaukee 
for the week ending Nov. 14, as reported 


November 18, 1925 


to “Phe Northwestern Miller, with com- 
parisons: 


--Receipts—, -Shipments— 
1925 1924 1925 1924 


Flour, bbls... 30,450 42,210 15,750 12,050 
Wheat, bus.. 51,800 287,100 12,871 100,016 
Corn, bus.... 53,280 28,120 42,950 82,125 
Oats, bus.... 522,000 198,000 131,673 231,707 
Barley, bus.. 236,540 179,200 64,856 78,457 
Rye, bus..... 11,320 70,751 11,560 27,150 
Feed, tons... 294 520 3,554 1,923 
NOTES 


Harry F. Hunter, manager of the Mil- 
waukee division of the Chase Bag Co., 
was in Chicago on business last week. 


Stocks of flour at mills and in public 
warehouses on Noy. 1, as reported by 
the Milwaukee Chamber of Commerc:, 
were 29,848 bbls, compared with 16,905 
on Oct. 1, and 25,933 Nov. 1, 1924, 50,257 
in 1923, 53,662 in 1922, and 46,640 in 192:. 

L. E. Mever. 


COST ACCOUNTING 
TO BE DISCUSSED 


Curcaco, Inu.—The principal subje.t 
for discussion at the semiannual meetin z 
of the Millers’ National Federatio., 
which will be held at the Edgewat«r 
Beach Hotel, Chicago, Nov. 19-20, will !« 
a uniform system of cost accounting. 

C. R. Stevenson, of Stevenson, Harr 
son & Jordan, New York, will prese: 
this subject. He drafted the unifor 
cost system after making a survey 
the accounting systems now in use b: 
mills in various parts of the countr) 
The controllers’ council, appointed wu 
der a resolution adopted at the last an 
nual meeting, spent three days in Oc 
tober in discussion of this system and 
number of changes were suggested as 
result of that conference. These are in 
corporated in the revised manual an: 
forms, copies of which have been maile: 
to every member of the Federation. 

Reports of the various officers an: 
standing committees will also be sub 
mitted, as well as the reports of the spe 
cial committees on future trading an: 
concentrated buying, appointed at th 
last annual meeting. There will also b: 
a free discussion on other subjects o 
general interest to the industry. 

The Edgewater Beach Hotel ha: 
named very attractive rates for the semi 
annual meeting, $4 per day for sing]: 
room and $6 for double room, two to : 
room. 


DR. McCOLLUM GETS HIS 
FLOUR DATA MIXED 


Dr. E. V. McCollum, professor of 
chemical hygiene at Johns Hopkins Uni- 
versity, in a recent address before the 
food division of the National Dairy Ex- 
position at Indianapolis, discussed the 
relative values of white and whole wheat 
flour and, in touching upon self-rising 
flour, said: 

“This is a convenient flour for quick, 
short breads. . . Self-rising flour is 
made from soft wheat, which is not satis- 
factory for making white flour, so the 
use of self-rising flour affords a means 
of using a valuable agricultural product.” 

The report of this address, printed in 
The Northwestern Miller of Oct. 14, led 
to letters of protest being addressed to 
Dr. McCollum, who replied that he had 
the information only in verbal statements 
from visitors to his laboratory and had 
not questioned it. He expressed a desire 
for further facts, which are being fur- 
nished him, and a wish to make correc- 
tion of his error. 


FEDERATION REPRINTS 
ARTICLE ON FLOUR VALUES 


Cuicaco, Irt.—The Millers’ National 
Federation has printed in pamphlet form 
an article entitled “The Digestibility of 
White and Whole Wheat Flours,” writ- 
ten by Professor Harry Snyder, of the 
Russell-Miller Milling Co., Minneapolis, 
and which appeared in the issue of The 
Northwestern Miller dated Sept. 3, 1925. 
This pamphlet is being distributed by A. 
P. Husband, secretary of the Federation, 
to the membership. He is able to furnish 
additional copies if they are required. 
Mr. Husband states that, in view of the 
controversy as to the relative merits of 
white and whole wheat flours, this pam- 
phlet will be found of great interest. 
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ST. LOUIS 

A slight improvement in all branches 
of the flour industry is reported by the 
majority of the mills in this territory. 
Prices are stronger, in sympathy with 
the advance in wheat, and some buyers, 
whose stocks were low, came into the 
market at the first evidence of strength. 
It is generally thought that the last six 
months of this crop year will show a ma- 
terial improvement over the first half 
year. 

Soft Wheat Flour.—Millers who re- 
turn from southern trips state that stocks 
are extremely low and little flour has 
been booked beyond Jan. 1. Buying is 
more active, and specifications are com- 
ing in at a fair rate. Quotations are 
stronger, and the majority of the mills 
are holding their prices fairly well in 
line. 

Hard Wheat Flour.—The most encour- 
aging feature is that the range between 
hard winter wheat and spring wheat 
flours is becoming more nearly normal. 
While some eastern buyers are fairly 
well booked for the balance of this crop 
year with northwestern mills, this is not 
true of the majority, and as the price 
differences between the Northwest and 
the Southwest become still further nar- 
rowed, an improved business for mills in 
this territory is anticipated. 

Ezports.—Inquiries from Latin and 
South America are more numerous, and 
exporters state that a larger percentage 
of them is resulting in actual business. 
Some clears were sold to the Continent 
last. week, and it is understood that a lit- 
tle business was closed with Amsterdam 
importers. . 

Flour Prices.—Quotations, 140-lb jutes, 
St. Louis, Nov. 14: soft winter short pat- 
ent $8.30@8.70 bbl, straight $7.75@8.10, 
first clear $6.80@7.10; hard winter short 
patent $8@8.40, straight $7.50@7.90, first 
clear $6.65@6.95 ; spring first patent $8.20 
@8.60, standard patent $8@8.30, first 
clear $7@7.30. 


FLOUR OUTPUT 


Output of St. Louis mills, with a 
weekly capacity of 64,200 bbls, as report- 
ed to The Northwestern Miller: 





Output Pct. of 

bbls activity 

BEM ci ccbesvsewecouse 28,600 44 
Previous week ........... 32,600 51 
WOOF GOO ncccccccsccseces 33,600 52 
Two years AZO .......66% 48,200 95 


‘Output of outside mills, with a weekly 
capacity of 87,000 bbls, the product of 
which is‘sold from St. Louis: 
Pct. of 


Output 
bbls activity 
Be, SOE Cecccnccccevcctes 47,400 55 
Previous week ........... 50,300 58 
WORF BHO cccccccccccecvess 45,500 52 
Two years ago ..........- 45,800 59 


WHEAT 

There is a good demand for sound mill- 
ing qualities of soft wheat, and all offer- 
ings have been cleaned up. Local buy- 
ers are active, and a larger number of 
cars have been taken by country mills. 
Hard wheat is 2@3c higher. Ordinary 
milling qualities are in demand. Re- 


- ceipts last week were 259 cars, against 


366 in the previous week. Cash prices, 
Nov. 14: No. 1 red $1.69 bu, No. 2 red 
$1.71@1.78, No. 3 red $1.67, No. 4 red 
$1.58; No. 1 hard $1.66, No. 2 hard $1.64 
@1.66, No. 3 hard $1.63. 


SOUTHERN ILLINOIS BAKERS MEET 


Nearly 150 bakers and allied trades- 
men attended the joint meeting of the 
Southern Illinois Bakers’ Association and 
the Tri-State Bakers’ Club at Mount 
Carmel, Ill, Nov. 11. The principal 
speakers were John M. Hartley, of the 
Bakers Weekly; H. O. Waalley, The 
Fleischmann Co; O. W. Hall, the South- 
western Milling Co., Inc., Kansas City, 
and George Chussler, Chicago, secretary 


of the state association. George Wuller,” 





Belleville, president of the Southern IIli- 
nois Bakers’ Association, presided. 


NOTES 

Hermann F. Wright is now associated 
with the Saxony Mills, St. Louis. 

Edward G. Goeke, flour and feed deal- 
er of Evansville, Ind., was in St. Louis 
last week. 

Charles R. Decker, Chicago, vice presi- 
dent of the Chase Bag Co., called at this 
office recently. 

A district meeting of the Southeastern 
Illinois Bakers’ Association was held at 
Paris, Nov. 12. 

The St. Louis Grain Club will hold a 
dinner and business meeting at the Coro- 
nado Hotel on Nov. 17. 

E. L. Stancliff, general manager of the 
George P. Plant Milling Co., has re- 
turned from an eastern trip. 

John Kellogg, president of the Armour 
Grain Co., has been electel to membership 
in the Merchants’ Exchange. 

Otto Oppenheim, of Otto Oppenheim 
& Co., Hamburg, Germany, visited the 
local grain and milling trades last week. 

William J. Mullen, sales manager for 
Noury & Van der Lande, Buffalo, spent 
a day in St. Louis last week on his way 
home. 

N. W. Krehbiel, of the Moundridge 
(Kansas) Milling Co., was in St. Louis 
last week on his way home from a south- 
ern trip. 

Fred Burrall, field manager for the 
Wichita (Kansas) Flour Mills Co., spent 
a half day in St. Louis recently on his 
way east. 

E. K. Pickett, Minneapolis, territorial 
manager for this district for the Wash- 
burn Crosby Co., is visiting the firm’s St. 
Louis office. 

Robert G. Lockhart, Minneapolis, of 
the bakery service department of the 
Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., visited the 
company’s St. Louis office last week. 

Charles Rippin, secretary and _ traffic 
commissioner of the Merchants’ Ex- 
change, is in Chicago attending the con- 
vention of the National Industrial Traffic 
League. 

Bert H. Lang, vice president in charge 
of the soil products department of the 
First National Bank, St. Louis, is gen- 
eral chairman of the Community Fund 
drive, which is under way this week. 

Woodson K. Woods, president of the 
Merchants’ Exchange, has named Wil- 
liam J. Niergarth chairman of the recent- 
ly created business conduct committee, 
to serve until Feb. 1, 1928. Roger P. 
Annan was named to serve on the com- 
mittee for a like term. Bert H. Lan 
and F. B. Chamberlain were appointe 
until Feb. 1, 1927. 


MEMPHIS 

Conditions in the flour trade show little 
change, as distributors are reducing 
their stocks and limiting purchases. 
Fair shipping instructions are being re- 
ceived, but unfavorable weather over a 
large part of the cotton belt has helped 
to slow down movement to the consumer. 
A small advance in cotton prices has 
helped to dissipate some of the gloom, 
but the cotton trade’s purchasing power 
has been badly hurt by the damage done 
to the quality of the crop. Without a 
spell of fine weather the large amount 
still to be picked will continue to be 
damaged. 

Mill representatives are receiving very 
little inquiry, but they feel that sooner 
or later the low stocks will necessitate 
good buying. Quotations for soft winter 
wheat flour are unchanged, but spring 
and hard winter varieties have been 
slightly shaded. The trade does not seem 


worried over any danger of higher prices, 
nor does it anticipate any decline of con- 
sequence. 

Flour quotations, Nov. 14, basis cotton 
98’s, car lots, f.o.b.. Memphis: soft win- 
ter wheat short patents $9.50@10.15 bbl, 
standard patents $8.75@9.25; spring 
wheat short patents $9.15@9.35, standard 
patents $8.75@9; hard winter short pat- 
ents $8.50@8.75, standard patents $7.75 
@8.15; Idaho soft winter patents, $8.40; 
Colorado semihard patents, $7.90; blend- 
ed patents, $8.25@8.35. 


NOTES 

Roy Woodall, of the Dixie-Portland 
Flour Co., is home after a trip of several 
days to Nashville and other Tennessee 
points. 

K. P. Aitken, sales manager for the 
Red Star Milling Co., Wichita, Kansas, 
visited the local branch last week on his 
way home from a trip through southern 
territory. 

Gerorce WILiiaMson. 


NEW ORLEANS 


Export flour business with Latin 
America was fair last week, while that 
with Europe was very dull. Domestic 
trade was quiet. Flour prices, Nov. 12: 


-— Winter——, 

Spring Hard Soft 

Short patent ..... $9.25 $8.15 $9.25 

95 per cent ....... 8.75 7.80 8.80 

100 per cent....... 8.30 7.60 8.20 

Sea eee once 7.40 7.95 

First clear ....... osee 6.90 7.65 
Second clear ..... 5.95 


eeee 6.0 
Semolina, 4%c Ib. Corn flour, $2.35 bb 
A total of 19,739 200-lb bags flour was 


-sent to the tropics through this port dur- 


ing the week ended Nov. 12 by five of 
the leading steamship lines that serve 
Latin America, as follows: 

United Fruit Co: to Havana, 2,321 
bags; Santiago, 350; Kingston, 525; 
Puerto Limon, 1,200; Guayaquil, 645; 
Guatemala City, 2,451; Puerto Barrios, 
487; Belize, 320. 

Cuyamel Fruit Co. (steamship serv- 
ice): Vera Cruz, 1,670; Puerto Cortez, 
800; Bluefields, 200. 

Standard Fruit & Steamship Co: Ha- 
vant 1,500; Vera Cruz, 2,100; La Ceiba, 

Orr Fruit & Steamship Co: Cienfuegos, 
800; Kingston, 280; Bluefields, 500. 

Munson Line: Havana, 3,000; Matan- 
zas, 250; Cardenas, 350; Sagua la Grande, 
250; Caibarien, 50. 

Flour movement eut of New Orleans, 
in 200-lb bags, during the week ended 
Nov. 12, according to figures compiled 
from manifests filed at the customs house: 

Destination— 


BRU vccccccs 400 Manzanillo .... 1,377 
APOCIDO cccccce 300 Matanzas ..... 250 
SEE 3 6:96 @éale 2 347 Mayaguez ..... 75 
Bluefields ...... 850 Pomce ......... 775 
Caibarien ...... 50 Progreso ...... 200 
Cardenas ..... 350 Puerto Barrios. 617 
Cienfuegos .... 300 Puerto Cortez.. 300 
Georgetown ... 410 Puerto Limon.. 1,200 
Guatemala City 5,578 Rotterdam .... 414 
Guayaquil ..... 645 Sagua la Grande 250 
Hamburg ..... 1,800 San Juan ..... 1,675 
Havana ....... 9,651 Santiago ...... 1,785 
MEIMGMHOR 2c cece CeO ROG coccces 10 
BROOD cosivcsere 614 Vera Cruz ..... 3,770 
La Ceiba ...... 770 


In addition to the above, 18,373 bus 
wheat were cleared for Tampico. 

The grain division of the Board of 
Trade announced elevator stocks on Nov. 
12 as follows: wheat, 394,000 bus; oats, 
48,000. 

The clean rice market was strong and 
the rough market bare, because of unfa- 
vorable weather conditions. The follow- 
ing figures were posted at the Board of 
Trade, Nov. 12: 


Rough Clean 

Receipts— sacks pockets 

Season to Nov. 12 ........ 358,182 118,504 

Same period, 1924 ........ 496,186 227,326 
Sales— 

Season to Nov. 12 ........ 64,079 222,674 

Same period, 1924 ........ 45,777 288,666 


The report of the Rice Millers’ Asso- 
ciation for October shows the rough rice 
receipts to be 924,254 sacks thus far this 
season. Stocks on Nov. 1 were 751,680 
pockets, compared with 1,567,621 at the 
corresponding date last year. 


NOTES 


E. J. Morel, of the Great Plains Mill 
& Elevator Co., Enid, Okla., is visiting 
the trade in southern Louisiana. 

San Roman, representative of J. S. 
Waterman & Co. in Mexico, reports that 
conditions are very quiet in that country, 
particularly in Vera Cruz. 

R. A. Sutiivan, 











EDITOR 


¥ 
A sete 2 ef NN 


To correct an impression among a 
number of grain and flour dealers that 
statistics published by the United States 
Department of Agriculture covering ex- 
ports of wheat and flour from this coun- 
try include Canadian wheat ground in 
bond and shipped as flour from United 
States ports, the following letter has 
come to The Northwestern Miller from 
the Department of Commerce: 

Gentlemen: I am in receipt of your 
letter of Oct. 29 regarding the statistical 
classification of exports of wheat and 
flour. The domestic exports of wheat in- 
clude only United States grown wheat. 
Canadian wheat shipped in_ transit 
through the United States is not includ- 
ed in the statistics of either imports or 
exports, but is reported in a separate in 
transit report. Wheat imported from 
Canada or other countries and exported 
as grain is reported as exports of foreign 
merchandise in a separate statement. 

Canadian wheat ground into flour may 
be, and frequently is, mixed with United 
States wheat, which is permissible under 
the bonded manufacturing warehouse and 
drawback provisions of the tariff law. 
Any article manufactured in a United 
States mill or factory, either from home 
grown or foreign materials, is a domestic 
product and so reported in the statistics 
of exports. The export declaration, Cus- 
toms Form 7525, from which the export 
Statistics are compiled, gives only the 
description “flour,” and it is not required 
and is probably not possible for the dec- 
laration to show the proportion of Unit- 
ed States or Canadian wheat contained 
in the flour. 

The bureau issues weekly reports of 
imports of Canadian wheat, separated 
into duty-paid and for grinding into 
flour in bonded mills for export. That 
statement shows imports for accumulat- 
ed periods of calendar or fiscal years, 
and these figures should enable the trade 
to calculate how much flour was pro- 
duced from imported Canadian wheat 
and, by subtraction from the total ex- 
ports of flour, to obtain the amount of 
exports produced from United States 
wheat. Obviously, experts in the flour 
trade are in a better position to make 
this calculation than statistical clerks 
dealing with all commodities, who would 
not have the expert knowledge pertain- 
ing to the different industries. 

Very truly yours, 
J. Hony, 
Chief, Division of Statistics. 





RYE IMPORT DUTY MAY 
BE LEVIED IN ESTHONIA 


According to the American consul at 
Tallin, Esthonia, it is the desire of many 
of the large farmers of that country to 
have a duty placed on imports of rye, 
and they are pressing the government to 
take this step. The Esthonian press, 
however, emphasizes the fact that any 
such attempt would mean an increase in 
the cost of living. There is at present 
no import duty on rye, and the farmers 
claim that imports are increasing annual- 
ly, since they have grown from 513,000 
bus in 1922 to 1,494,000 in 1924, while 
during the first six months of this year 
they have totaled 815,000 bus. 

The sum expended by the country an- 
nually on purchases of grain abroad 
amounts to about $1,337,000, in addition 
to the amount invested in wheat. Al- 
though Esthonia is unable to produce 
e.ough wheat to satisfy the home de- 
mand, it is capable of producing its own 
rye supply. 

The reasons for asking a duty on rye 
are based on the high cost of cultiva- 
tion. It is also thought that such a duty 
would tend to improve the country’s 
trade balance. On the other hand, it is 
claimed by opponents of the proposed 
tariff that wages have not increased in 
proportion to the cost of living, and that 
the cost of agricultural implements and 
machinery has not increased in a like 


proportion. 
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HOLLAND COMPLAINS OF 
AMERICAN FLOUR QUALITY 


AmsterpAM, Hoiiann, Oct. 26.—The 
flour market remains indifferent toward 
offers from the United States, and the 
prolonged inability of United States mill- 
ers to meet this market is causing im- 
porters who for years have made Ameri- 
can flour a specialty to turn to other 
sources of supply. On top of this there 
appear to have been several instances 
lately where the United States shipper 
has fallen short in respect to quality, 
which has caused the importers concerned 
to seek connections nearer home, and in 
some cases they have been successful. 
The Belgian milling industry has offered 
a splendid opportunity to fill this gap. 

The quality of Belgian flour is giving 
satisfaction, and when differences occur 
they are more easily settled than in cases 
of dispute with American mills. Another 
advantage is that delivery usually takes 
only as many days as it does weeks in 
respect to American shipments, so_ it 
can be understood why American flour 
is losing ground in this market. More- 
over, Belgian flour is proving a strong 
competitor in price, and where the home 
milled article is quoted today at 18.75 
fforins, or $7.50 per 100 kilos, the leading 
Belgian brands which are comparable 
to the best of our home brands are held 
at 18.50 florins, or $7.40. 

American mill offers are hopelessly out 
of line, and most of our importers con- 
sider it useless to spend money on cables. 
Canadian offers are more in line, and 
well-introduced export patents are of- 
fered at $7.70 per 100 kilos, at which price 
some sales have been effected. However, 
there is only a limited market for Cana- 
dian flour, whereas if the millers of hard 
wheat flours in the United States could 
approach this price, they could secure 
the total trade. 

inglish offers keep in line, and some 
sales have been made at $7.60 per 100 
kilos for a quality of flour superior to 
our home milled commodity. 





HAND-TO-MOUTH POLICY 
FOLLOWED IN GERMANY 


Hameoure, Germany, Oct. 24.—German 
interior flour dealers and consumers con- 
tinue their policy of buying only from 
hand to mouth. One reason for this 
seems to be the extreme lack of money; 
another important factor is the uncer- 
tain position of grain markets; and still a 
third reason is that supplies bought be- 
fore the introduction of flour duties on 
Oct. 1 at relatively high prices have not 
yet been used up. Present prices being 
lower, consumers are not inclined to take 
on large quantities. 

Business with Czechoslovakia is steady, 
the quantities sold being much the same 
as in previous weeks. 

Millers’ latest quotations are as fol- 
lows, per 100 kilos, c.if., Hamburg: 
Manitoba patents, October-December 
shipment, $7.75@7.90; Canadian export 
patent, November, $7.70@7.90; English 
patent flour, November, 31@34s; English 
patent flour milled from Manitoba wheat, 
October-November, 32s 6d@33s 6d. 





OLD MILL DESTROYED BY FIRE 


Lonpon, Ena., Oct. 23.—A mill in the 
west of England, known as the Wye Val- 
ley Flour Mills, was burned on Oct. 19, 
together with a large stock of grain and 
flour. The mill had a long history, having 
supplied flour to the neighborhood for 
over 200 years. The cause of the fire 
is unknown. 








Latest European prices, cabled to The Northwestern Miller on Tuesday, 
will be found immediately following the editorial page of this issue. 








UNITED KINGDOM MARKETS 


Lonpon, Ena., Oct. 28.—Today all 
American and Canadian cables have ad- 
vanced, but the result of the day’s trad- 
ing has proved disappointing. Buyers 
failed to respond to the advance early in 
the day, and resellers later dominated the 
market. Weather conditions in America 
and Canada, supplemented by reports of 
drouth in Australia, have created the 
present position. 

English Millers’ Low Price—No doubt 
the continued low level of prices which 
English port millers have been willing 
to accept in some measure accounts for 
the indifference of buyers. Today they 
have advanced their official price 1s per 
sack, and it is understood that they have 
agreed to make the official price the low- 
est price at which they will trade. It is 
considered by many that 43s, delivered, 
for a straight run flour, is not economi- 
cal, with wheat at its present level. 

Imported Flours.—Canadian top pat- 
ents are offered today at 43s 3d@44s 3d, 
being an advance of 2s 3d. Resellers’ of- 
fers are 6d less than these quotations. 
Owing to fairly large arrivals, the pre- 
mium on passage and arrived lots has 
disappeared. Canadian export patents 
are offered at 41s 3d for November and 
42s 6d for December. Buyers are not in- 
terested in the latter month, and the price 
asked for November is considered too 
dear. 

Canadian export patents milled in bond 
in the United States are offered at 41s 
3d, and top patents at 43s 6d. Importers 
who have examined samples of these 
flours speak of them as well dressed, but 
only in some cases are they as strong 
as Canadian milled flours. Ontario 90 
per cent winter patents are dearer at 
39s. 

Australian flours are dearer, with Oc- 
tober-November shipment offering at 
40s, c.i.f. New crop for December-Janu- 
ary also shows an advance at 38s 6d, 
c.i.f. The spot value is now 44s 6d, ex- 
store Low grade flours are about un- 
changed on the week. 


Home Milled Flour—Owing to higher 
wheat markets, the home millers have 
been almost forced to advance their price 
for straight run flour by Is per sack, to 
43s, equal to 38s, c.i.f. It is reported that 
London bakers filled their requirements 
until the end of the year at the recent 
low prices. No doubt they feel that they 
have to be careful, owing to the food 
council, but why they should fear this 
council it is difficult to understand for, 
like any other traders, they are entitled 
to get some remuneration for their serv- 
ices to the public. 

Straight run flour made entirely from 
English grown wheat has been advanced 
to 38s, ex-store, and is exceptionally good 
value at the price. ‘ 

Wheat Prices.—There is a long list of 
transactions in the trade papers today at 
advancing prices, with Manitoba wheat 
leading the field. There have been sales 
of Polish wheat reported at 47s 6d@48s 
6d, on sample, for shipment before 
Nov. 15. 

Flour Arrivals.—Arrivals were small 
for the week ending Oct. 17, the quan- 
tities in sacks of 280 lbs being: from the 
United States, 4,500; Canada, 4,200; 
Continent, 270; coastwise, 1,424. For the 
week ending Oct. 24 there was a large 
increase, as follows: from the United 
States, 1,250; Canada, 21,100; Argentina, 
10,518; Continent, 783; coastwise, 1,410. 


LiverPoot, Ene., Oct. 28.—A better in- 
quiry prevails for home milled flour, but 
values show little change. Imported 
flour is steady, with a moderate business 
passing. Offers by Canadian shippers 
have been advanced Is@I1s 6d sack for 
early shipment, and values are now well 
above the parity of the home product. 
Australian flour is selling on spot at 35s 
6d@4l1s. Low grade flour is quiet. A 
local miller recently sold about 3,000 
sacks low grade at 25s 6d per 280 lbs, 
carted into buyer’s store, less discount. 
This put all foreign descriptions out of 
business. 








The Decline of France’s Financial Wizard 


RANCE has once again lived through 
F a political crisis. The famous M. 

Caillaux has fallen, together with the 
government of which he was a member, 
and M. Painleve, the prime minister, has 
undertaken the double office of finance 
minister and prime minister. For six 
months M. Caillaux had been formulat- 
ing a scheme by which he hoped to bring 
his country out of her present financial 
chaos. On entering into office he found 
that France’s internal debt amounted to 
300,000,000,000 francs, while there were 
also vast sums due to America and Eng- 
land. In addition there was what M. 
Caillaux called the “potential debt,” 
amounting to 15,000,000,000 to 20,000,- 
000,000 francs, incurred in reinstating 
the devastated districts. 

His proposals to combat the situation 
included the strict management of public 
funds and greatly increased taxation, but 
not a capital levy. His scheme, which 
in many of its points was considered 
somewhat wild, met with the favor of 
some of his colleagues in the cabinet and 
was actually opposed by others, but the 
consensus of opinion was that it would 
not meet with: the approval of the ma- 
jority in parliament. Rather than en- 





danger the breaking up of the parties 
composing the Left, the unusual step was 
taken of the cabinet resigning before the 
meeting of parliament. 

The powerful Left is a group of po- 
litical parties bound together with rather 
loose bonds, but which has been identified 
with most of the great things that have 
happened in France in recent years, cov- 
ering the change from war to peace and 
from the occupation of the Ruhr to the 
Treaty of Locarno. It has _ brought 
France out of her position of isolation to 
be one of the foremost collaborators in 
the settlement of Europe. Its financial 
policy, however, is very weak; in fact, 
it has no definite policy. Its foundation, 
the Socialist-Radical party, is divided on 
the question of finance. Half follows the 
socialists in their scheme for a levy on 
capital, the other half follows M. Cail- 
laux’s views. The Left as a whole has 
resolved only to support a government 
which will “demand a sacrifice from ac- 
cumulated wealth,’ which means a levy 
on capital, and as the Senate would de- 
cline to support any such policy, the 
conflict between the two chambers and 
the possibility of an eventual dissolution 
of. parliament is already being discussed. 





W heat.—There have been no fresh fa: 
tors of special note in the wheat marke', 
with the exception of the reports of co: 
tinued dry weather from Australi 
There seems to be a difference of opinio 
as to whether the position there is « 
serious as reported, but there is no doul:! 
that, unless rain comes within a ver 
short period, the estimate of that cro) 
will be materially reduced. In fact, on 
prominent house has already indicate 
that, if there are no rains before tl 
end of this month, the total crop will n« 
exceed 1,500,000 tons. 

In the option market, prices show ver 
material advances, especially the Octobe 
position, which at present is tight, an 
is 6d per 100 lbs higher. December i 
3°%d dearer, but March is up only 14d 
Trading was started in the May posi 
tion yesterday at 10s per 100 lbs. 


Betrast, IrELanp, Oct. 25.—Trade ha: 
been dull during the week. Prices hav: 
fluctuated for shipment, but are abou! 
6d sack higher. Business in foreign flou: 
is extremely difficult, any sales made be 
ing of small lots which importers wer 
willing to part with on a bare commission 
English millers have again made desper 
ate onslaughts on the Irish market i: 
order to sell flour for immediate anc 
November-December delivery. One mil! 
has taken 38s, Belfast, landed, for its 
blended strong flour, equal to ordinary 
Manitoba export patent. This cut price 
came at a very convenient time for bak- 
ers, who have just reduced the price of 
bread but, despite the low figures, they 
have not bought as heavily as expected, 
and there may be a chance for importers 
later on. 

Flour V alues.—Manitoba mills are very 
firm in their prices, most of them being 
sold out for the November position and 
some even for December. Some business 
was done at about 38s 6d for November 
and December dispatch, but prices have 
now advanced to 39s 6d@40s. Importers, 
however, are offering to sell on the basis 
of 39s, c.i.f., irrespective of mills’ quota- 
tions. Minneapolis flours have been out 
of line, with the exception of one brand, 
which is quoted at about 41s, c.if. 

Attempts to do business with Aus- 
tralian mills have been unsuccessful, as 
they are unable to compete with quota- 
tions on this side. Some business has 
been done in Canadian soft winters at 
37s, c.i.f., November-December shipment. 
This seems a low price compared with 
American soft winters, which have been 
cabled at 44s, c.i.f. 


Gtiascow, Scor.anp, Oct. 28.—The mar- 
ket has been strengthened by the ad- 
vance of Is 9d qr in wheat, believed to 
be due to the closing of the October op- 
tion. Wheat from the new crop is com- 
ing in very slowly, and flour arrivals are 
also light. There has been a slight ad- 
vance in imported flour, which would 
suggest that most of our bakers who 
have been waiting have missed a good 
buying opportunity. Bakers are too mueh 
worried about the campaign regarding 
the price of bread to show much interest 
in the flour market. 

Home Milled Flour—mThe current 
rates, quoted on the c.i.f. basis, are 38s 
6d, 40s 6d, and 42s 6d, on spot. There is 
not much difference between spot and for- 
ward prices, the latter being only 6d@1s 
per sack less. 

Imported Flours.—Manitoba patents 
range 40s 6d@4ls sack, c.i.f. American 
winters are relatively dear at 48@49s; 
Canadian winters are offered at 39@40s, 
and Australian at about 41@42s for old 
crop products. New Australian flour is 
quoted at 38s for December-January 
shipment. 
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RESTRICTED CREDIT 
HITS GERMAN TRADE 


Many Milling Firms Financially Embar- 
rassed Owing to Lack of Credit Allowed 
by German Money Conditions 


Drespen, Germany, Oct. 28.—The Ger- 
man grain and flour trade is beset with 
difficulties at present. This is not only 
caused by the insolvency and suspension 
of payments by smaller firms, but even 
some of the big milling companies are 
in a similar position. This state of things 
shows very plainly how matters stand at 
present in agriculture, the grain trade 
and milling. No one has sufficient money 
with which to trade. The grain dealer 
has to advance money to the farmers for 
delivery of grain, but on the other hand 
he must credit the deliveries of grain to 
the millers, and he has not sufficient 
available means to meet all these obliga- 
tions. Capital has shrunk very much by 
reason of the currency inflation as well as 
the high rate of interest charged during 
recent times, and still more on account 
of high taxes. The position of farmers 
and millers is similar in that respect. 

The pinch in the matter of money was 
not so acutely felt while crops were small 
and requirements were supplied by means 
of imported wheat and flour. Importers 
were able to sell on bills for acceptance, 
except at internal points, when the terms 
were mostly cash, but now that the buy- 
ing is of home grown products, payment 
is no longer in bills but in cash, and the 
result is an inability to find the ready 
money. Trade is also adversely affected 
by the reduction in credits allowed by the 
German Reichsbank. 

The trade in Silesia and Saxony is par- 
ticularly affected by these conditions. 
Business in flour daily gets duller, and 
millers complain of a poor consumptive 
demand. There is a great discrepancy 
in price between the raw and the manu- 
factured article. A big milling concern 
in Hamburg, which has hitherto worked 
night and day, has had to reduce its run- 
ning time to three days weekly. Grain 
dealers, however, are actively selling for 
export, and it is reported that England 
has bought large quantities of German 
wheat. 

It is further reported that six large 
German mills have decided to form a 
combine. They are all situated in the 
west of Germany, and have a combined 
output of about 6,306 bbls daily. 

Hersert FiscHer. 








EUROPE BUILDING UP 
WINTER WHEAT NEEDS 


LiverPpoot, Ene., Oct. 28.—It is con- 
firmed on all sides that Russia is no 
longer offering wheat, and rye offers 
also appear to be drying up. It follows 
almost as a matter of course that in- 
creased buying will have to be done in 
Canada as a consequence of Russia’s 
withdrawal from the trade. It looks as 
if continental countries are building up 
winter stocks and, if so, there may be 
some further good shipments from Can- 
ada, which is the only shipper able to 
furnish large quantities of strong wheat. 

In any case it must be smaller after the 
end of November on the closing of navi- 
gation in the St. Lawrence, and it is cer- 
tain that several of the big importers 
(France, Germany and Italy) have very 
good supplies of native wheat, which they 
will continue to use freely and defer for- 
eign purchases as much as possible, in 
the hope of getting in at a lower figure 
when Argentina’s new crop is actually 
gathered. ‘The weakness of the franc 
has recently checked over-sea buying by 
France, and their financial troubles ap- 
pear to be getting worse. 

The continued drouth in Australia is 
attracting more attention, and estimates 
are being reduced. If, however, the Ar- 
gentine crop should turn out equal to 
what is expected, and in accordance 
with reports received of high condition, 
it will provide a good offset to the Aus- 
tralian loss, but if the Argentine outturn 
be no more than the 224,000,000 bus esti- 
mated by the United States government, 
the surplus will be 152,000,000 bus, 
against 96,000,000 furnished by the last 
crop, and this gain would be far from 
sufficient to compensate the reduction in 
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the Australian surplus. Reports of the 
Argentine crop, however, continue to be 
good, and an estimate of the surplus, cur- 
rent in London yesterday, was given as 
184,000,000 bus. 





CORN PRODUCTION POOR IN URUGUAY 

The agricultural office of the ministry 
of industries of Uruguay has prepared 
and is circulating among the farmers of 
the republic an annotated graphic chart 
showing the average corn production per 
unit of area in Uruguay as compared 
with that of the other agricultural coun- 
tries of the Americas, according to the 
American consul at Montevideo. This 
chart, which is a form of propaganda to 
improve production, shows that the av- 
erage production of corn per unit of area 
in Canada is 3.9 times greater than in 
Uruguay; in Brazil, 2.6 times greater; 


in the United States, 2.5 times greater; in 
Argentina, 2.3 times greater; in Chile, 
2.1 times greater; in Paraguay, 1.8 times 
greater; in Mexico, 1.7 times greater. 
The average production per hectare. in 
Uruguay is about 642 lbs per acre. This 
comparatively low production is at- 
tributed to careless and improper prep- 
aration of the seed bed and to the poor 
quality of seed used. 





VISITS AMERICAN EXPORT MARKETS 

Lonvon, Ene., Oct. 28.—W. A. Lans- 
ker, of the International Milling Co., 
Minneapolis, recently returned to Lon- 
don from an extended business tour of 
the Continent, and is now in Glasgow. 
Later he intends to visit the other prin- 
cipal importing flour centers of the Unit- 
ed Kingdom. 








German Shipbuilding Industry Less 
Active Than Reported 


N recent months much has been heard 
of the great activity in German ship- 
building yards and the efforts Ger- 

many is making to recover the prestige 
which she enjoyed before the war in the 
shipping world. It was considered be- 
fore the wer that Germany was Great 
Britain’s most serious rival, not only in 
the actual amount of tonnage engaged in 
world trade, but also in the number of 
ships which were being constructed in 
her yards. German shipbuilding, to the 
outsider, appears to be prospering at 
present, figures for 1924 showing that 
Germany built over 20 per cent of the 
total number of motorships which were 
launched throughout the world in that 
year. Such is not the case, however. At 
present there are less than 200,000 tons 
of new shipping under construction in 
German shipyards, while in 1913 the ton- 
nage which was launched alone in Ger- 
man yards was 250 per cent greater than 
this. It must be admitted that German 
shipbuilders are making great strides in 
the construction of motor ships, which 
comprise over 50 per cent of the total 
now building in Germany. 

Most of the yards at Hamburg, the 
largest building center, are working on 
half time. A few companies have taken 
advantage of the government’s offer of a 
50,000,000 mark loan to the shipbuilding 
industry, and some owners are accepting 
the government plan whereby it advances 
50 per cent of the cost of construction, 
not charging any interest until the ship 
has actually been launched. Money, 
however, is so scarce in Germany that it 
is difficult for owners to provide the other 
50 per cent of the construction costs, so 
thak this aid to the owners has not great- 
ly increased the number of new ships un- 
der construction. 

Germany, by the confiscation of many 
of her finest ships at the end of the war, 
lost what was the nucleus of a merchant 
marine which ranked second only to 


Great Britain in the world’s shipping 
trade. She has now to be content to oc- 
cupy the fifth place, Great Britain, the 
United States, Japan and France all hav- 
ing more tonnage on the seas. 

That German trade is recovering is 
clearly exemplified by a comparison of 
the shipping entering Hamburg harbor 
annually during the last 12 years. The 
tonnage in 1923 and 1924 entering Ham- 
burg was actually greater than it was in 
1913, while the first half of this year gave 
promise that the figures for 1925 would 
exceed those of any former year in the 
history of Germany. 

To judge the amount of trade being 
done by Germany by the amount of ton- 
nage entering one of her harbors, even 
though it be the principal one, is of course 
apt to lead to error. Many ships enter a 
port which are of large tonnage and per- 
haps only unload an unimportant amount 
of cargo, while smaller ships may have 
the whole of their cargo destined for 
that port. It is known, however, that 
German export trade is only some 15 to 
20 per cent less than it was in pre-war 
years, while it has been said that the to- 
tal world trade is only 80 per cent of 
what it was prior to the war. It may, 
consequently, be said that German trade 
is in by no means an unhealthy condition, 
and so long as her foreign trade is good, 
it is certain that she will keep in view her 
pre-war designs of a great merchant serv- 
ice. It should, however, not be thought 
that Germany is fast outstripping the 
other nations of the world in her ship- 
building program, because this would not 
appear to be the case. 

In this connection, it is interesting to 
note that, of the tonnage which entered 
Hamburg in 1924, only 37 per cent was 
of German registry, whereas in 1913 over 
60 per cent flew the German flag. Ameri- 
can, French and Japanese vessels have 
largely taken the place of the German 
shipping arriving in Hamburg. 





German Shipyards at Bremen 
—Photo from Ewing Galloway, New York 
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ROUMANIAN WHEAT 
CROP EXAGGERATED 


Probable Exportable Surplus Reduced by 60 
Per Cent—Failure of Several Export 
Grain Firms Reported 





Bucwarest, Roumanta, Oct. 19.—It 
daily becomes more evident that the ex- 
portable surplus of wheat in this country 
has been overestimated. A few weeks 
ago it was estimated at 60,000 carloads, 
a carload being 400 bus, but now it is 
thought that in reality it does not exceed 
20,000. Indicative of the poor crop 
which Bessarabia, the granary of Rou- 
mania, has reaped, is the fact that Polish 
wheat is being imported there, as it is 
cheaper than the home grown grain. 
This is somewhat accounted for, however, 
by the fact that, owing to the tariff war 
between Germany and Poland, the latter 
country is forced to find other outlets 
for her wheat and is, consequently, quot- 
ing low prices. 

The shrinkage in the exportable sur- 
plus is further emphasized by the gov- 
ernment’s refusal to remove the 22c bu 
export tax on wheat. This duty, com- 
bined with a high railway tariff and a 
shortage of freight cars, as well as the 
fact that the actual amount of wheat 
available for export is much smaller than 
was anticipated, has caused the hopes 
entertained shortly before the harvest 
for a large export wheat movement this 
year to remain unfulfilled. 

The fact that the probable yield is 
greater than the amount required for 
home production will undoubtedly cause 
the government to reduce the export tax 
on wheat sooner or later, but as prices 
have declined enormously in the interna- 
tional market, it would appear that Rou- 
manian growers have been cheated of the 
opportunity to sell their wheat at the 
most favorable prices. 

The grain trade here is in a precarious 
condition, several large export houses 
being financially embarrassed. The fail- 
ure of the Braila firm, Podina Topulo, 
with debts amounting to an equivalent 
of $470,000, is a heavy blow to the mar- 
ket. The senior partner in the firm has 
disappeared, and has thereby badly im- 
plicated the Banca Comerciala Romana, 
to which his firm owed $235,000. The 
failure of two other large grain firms has 
placed another bank, the Elima Rumuea 
Banca, in a similar position. 

All these firms had bullish engage- 
ments which, owing to the decline in. the 
world market, have led to enormous 
losses. These conditions have induced 
the supreme economic council of Rou- 
mania to reconsider the question of re- 
ducing the tax on the export of grain, 
and it is rumored that it will be reduced 
to a level which will place Roumanian 
wheat on a parity with the international 
market. 

Naturally, the wheat situation has af- 
fected the mills, which have been obliged 
to curtail their output. The daily capac- 
ity of Roumanian mills is roughly 94,500 
sacks, while the home consumption does 
not exceed 40,000. 





LARGER AUSTRALIAN WHEAT 
AND FLOUR EXPORTS 


MeELBourRNeE, Victoria, Oct. 15.—Since 
the commencement of the shipping sea- 
son, Dec. 1, 1924, wheat and flour, in 
bushels and short tons, respectively, have 
_ dispatched from Australia as fol- 
ows: 


WHEAT 
1923-24 1924-25 
South Australia ...... 26,076,100 21,521,764 
| ae 13,286,293 30,850,731 


New South Wales ..... 
Western Australia .... 


4,917,884 30,987,746 
9,187,378 15,418,737 








WR en Fares B 53,467,655 98,778,978 
FLOUR 

South Australia ......... 58,030 55,585 

Semin alld elias 139,278 103,576 

New South Wales ....... 100,072 100,491 

Western Australia ....... 52,873 42,747 

MEE ros Fo 350,253 302,399 


On the basis of 48 bus wheat to the 
short ton of flour, the exports of bread- 
stuffs from the commonwealth this sea- 
son have been equal to 113,305,362 bus 
wheat, compared with 70,980,305 for the 
corresponding period of the 1923-24 ex- 
port season. Increasing attention is now 
being given to the chartering of vessels 
to handle the coming crop. 
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NEW YORK 

Conditions in the local flour market are 
practically unchanged from a few weeks 
ago when business began to fall off. 
Brought on originally by rising wheat 
prices, the rapid changes which followed 
entirely destroyed buyers’ confidence and 
frightened them away from making the 
good-sized purchases that are at least 
usual in October and early November if 
at no other time of the year. Therefore, 
as a general thing, the volume of business 
this fall has been by a considerable 
amount the least for many years. 

Near-by Delivery Sales Prevail_—Buy- 
ers, as a rule, cannot be interested be- 
yond their immediate requirements, and 
the reports of sales even for 60-day ship- 
ment are decidedly in the minority, since 
nearly every one places his order for 
quick shipment. Reserve stocks here are 
very small, but as long as cars come 
through so rapidly, jobbers and bakers 
will take their chances on giving the 
mills short notice to get them out. 

The market has developed steadiness, 
and the lack of sales cannot be laid to the 
eccentricities of wheat; it is apparently 
simply a determination on the part of 
buyers to continue their hand-to-mouth 
policy throughout the fall, and while this 
is discouraging at the moment, it may 
lead to a continuance of the small steady 
volume during the latter half of Novem- 
ber and through December—the melan- 
choly days when the phrase “after the 
holidays” becomes the universal word of 
postponement. 

Flour Prices Held Firmly,—Mills gen- 
erally are showing firmness in their quo- 
tations, with only occasional offerings be- 
low the general run. Spring standard 
patents were within a narrow range last 
week—$8.25@8.50; prices on hard win- 
ters varied more than this, the bulk of 
the sales being made at the lower. end of 
the range, $8@8.60. 

Soft winters were firm at $7.25@7.85, 
Pacific Coast flours about the middle of 
the range, while Pennsylvania prices 
wandered through the entire range from 
the bottom to the top, some mills in that 
territory finding it so difficult to get any 
wheat that they are very firm, while 
others seem to have enough on hand to 
enable them to make lower prices. Mid- 
westerns were in a class by themselves, 
and straights from this section were over 


Export Trade.—Export business is 
dull. There were moderate purchases 
last week by the Norwegian government, 
which would seem to indicate that it feels 
the market is right and does not look for 
prices to go any lower. 

Flour Prices—Quotations, Nov. 14: 
spring fancy patents $8.50@9 bbl, stand- 
ard patents $8.25@8.50, clears $7.35@ 
7.75; hard winter short patents $8.50@ 
8.75, straights $7.25@7.65; soft winter 
straights, $7.30@8.50; rye, $4.90@5.40,— 
all in jutes. Receipts, 227,450 bbls; ex- 
ports, 130,018. 


WHEAT 


The wheat market was steady, lacking 
important feature. The general trend 
was bullish. There was a fair export 
business, chiefly to the United Kingdom. 
Quotations, Nov. 13: No. 2 red, c.i.f., do- 
mestic, $1.764% bu; No. 1 dark spring, 
c.i.f., domestic, $1.7354; No. 2 hard win- 
ter, f.o.b., export, $1.7554; No. 1 north- 
ern Manitoba (in bond), f.o.b., export, 
$1.524%,; No. 2 mixed, f.o.b., export, 
$1.415%. Receipts, 2,139,400 bus; exports, 
2,143,111. 


NORWEGIAN PURCHASES 


The Norwegian government the past 
week purchased 1,000 tons flour, all 
made from Canadian wheat, though some 
of it may have come from United States 
mills. The flour was for December ship- 


ment, and some of it was purchased at 
$8.10, c.i.f., Oslo, Norway. 


OATS 


Oats were without feature, and nomi- 
nally unchanged. Quotations, Nov. 13: 
No. 2 white, 48’4c bu; No. 3 white, 47'c. 
Receipts, 376,000 bus; exports, 305,688. 


NOTES 


John E. Seaver, New York flour bro- 
ker, left with J. A. Lenhardt on Nov. 11 
for Florida. 

H. J. Drake, treasurer of the Broenni- 
man Co., Inc., has gone on a hunting trip 
in Huntington County, New Jersey. 

Cars of flour at railroad terminals last 
week numbered 1,161, for the previous 
week 1,067, and for the same week a 
year ago 1,223. 

Ray Kilthau, New York flour broker, 
is taking Mrs. Kilthau by motor to 
Miami, Fla., where she will spend the 
winter with her father. 

John. Pillsbury, vice president of the 
Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., Minneapolis, 
and C. H. Dennison, office manager at 
Minneapolis, visited New York last week. 
George A. Zabriskie, in charge of the local 
office, returned on Nov. 13 from a brief 
trip to the mill. 

Among out-of-town visitors in the local 
market last week were Clark Keator, of 
the H. H. King Flour Mills Co., Minne- 
apolis, Guy A. Thomas, formerly with 
the Washburn Crosby Co., Minneapolis, 
and C. S. Woolman, of Hales & Hunter, 
grain and feed dealers, Chicago. 

Previous to his marriage on Nov. 25, 
a farewell bachelor dinner was given on 
Nov. 11 to J. Brennan, of Lambert & 
Barrowes, steamship brokers, at the St. 
George Hotel, Brooklyn. About 50 were 
present, many of them flour men, and 
from the reports of the morning after, 
it was a very successful affair. 

Henry A. Bellows, director of the 
Gold Medal radio station at Minneapo- 
lis, arrived in New York on Nov. 13 on 
the Pennsylvania Railroad train that was 
crashed into by the St. Louis flyer at 
Monmouth, N. J. Mr. Bellows was in 
the fourth coach from the rear, but suf- 
fered no ill effects from the accident. 

Stewart P. Elliott, sales manager for 
the Sperry Flour Co., San Francisco, 
was in New York with Mrs. Elliott last 
week, previous to sailing on Nov. 14 on 
the Majestic for a two months’ trip to 
Europe. Mr. Elliott will visit England 
and the Continent, calling upon the mill’s 
foreign connections and trying out the 
various golf courses. 


Malcolm C. Platt, domestic sales man- 
ager for the W. P. Tanner-Gross Co., 
Inc., and active in the flour business here 
for several years, is leaving for Florida. 
It begins to look as if in the future a 
good part of the New York flour market 
will have to be covered from Miami or 
some other city central to the activities of 
the several brokers who have left here 
for newer fields. 


BUFFALO 

The output of flour this week reflects 
the lack of confidence of buyers. “If 
the May wheat price is below December, 
let’s hold off,” is the general cry. There is 
some difficulty, also, in persuading buy- 
ers to order out on old contracts. Bids 
made are greatly out of line, neither 
buyer nor seller taking them seriously. 
There is some sale of established brands 
to old customers, but new business of 
any proportions has-not developed. Job- 
bers who cater to the small bakers and 
grocers are discouraged by the lack of 
interest shown in even small-sized lots. 

Millers report little falling off in the 
supply of rye, demand having been too 


light to send them into the market for 
a fresh supply of grain. Semolina sales 
are slightly on the increase, due to the 
high price of potatoes. 

Buffalo quotations, Nov. 14: spring 
fancy patents $9@9.25 bbl, standard pat- 
ent $8.75@8.80, clears $7.50, second clears 
$46 ton; rye, $5.20@5.25 bbl for white, 
$5.15 for medium, and $4.85@4.90 for 
dark; Kansas patents, $8.75@9.15; 
standards, $8.15@8.75; semolina, $4.50 
per 100 Ibs, bulk, for No. 2. 

Output of Buffalo mills, as reported to 
The Northwestern Miller: 


Weekly Flour Pct. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbls bblis tivity 

Nov. 8-14 ....... 238,000 211,039 89 
Previous week .. 238,000 205,948 °“ ~ 87 
Wear OBO coceces 223,500 197,810 83 
Two years ago... 166,500 138,263 79 


There is a decided falling off in the 
cash wheat demand, due to the erratic 
futures market. The confidence of buy- 
ers has been disturbed by the unnatural 
position of the December and May fu- 
tures. Limits here are unchanged. Soft 
winter wheat is still held above the views 
of millers. 

There was a good demand early last 
week for heavy rail oats, but this has 
slackened, and at the end of the week 
the market was inactive, with only a fair 
supply on hand. Lake offerings are 
searce and held at higher limits. 

There is an occasional demand for bar- 
ley in car lots, but this grain is showing 
little activity with oats at their present 
figure. Offerings are held at unchanged 
prices. 

Domestic rye is firmly held, curtailing 
business to some extent. The only ex- 
port trade is for Canadian, which is sev- 
eral cents lower than American deliv- 
eries‘at the seaboard. 

Stocks of grain at this port for the 
week ending Nov. 9: in store, wheat, 
American 2,766,074 bus, Canadian 4,824,- 
024; corn, American, 71,637; oats, Ameri- 
can 2,946,835, Canadian 146,051; barley, 
1,486,518; rye, 216,403; afloat in the har- 
bor, wheat, 2,470,519 bus; oats, 894,824; 
barley, 808,952; rye, 686,619. 


NOTES 


H. G. Elrod, Portland, Maine, feed and 
flour broker, has discontinued business. 


Hayden Newhall, of the D. E. Newhall 
Co., grain broker, was in Chicago last 
week. 


H. L. McLeod, sales manager for the 
Russell-Miller Milling Co.’s office here, 
is in Minneapolis. 

Frank Wilson, of Wilson Bros., flour 
and feed brokers, left on Nov. 14 for an 
extended stay in Florida. 


H. C. Veatch, representative of the 
Kansas Milling Co., Wichita, with head- 
quarters here, left for a business trip 
through Florida last week. 


Miss Ada Ruth Burns, Buffalo charity 
worker, died here last week. She was a 
sister of Basil and Harry Burns, of the 
Basil Burns Grain Corporation, Buffalo. 


H. Wittlinger, president of the H. 
Wittlinger Roller Mills, New Braunfels, 
Texas, spent Nov. 12 in Buffalo with A. 
E. Baxter, of the A. E. Baxter Engineer- 
ing Co. 

James L. La Bonte, formerly connect- 
ed with the New York and Minneapolis 
offices of the Washburn Crosby Co., has 
joined the wheat department of the Buf- 
falo office. 


George Andromidas, a restaurateur, of 
Lancaster, N. Y., is a voluntary bank- 
rupt, listing liabilities of $3,771 and as- 
sets of $215; also Angela Vanieris, pro- 
prietor of the University Lunch, 914 
Main Street, giving his assets as $2,994 
and liabilities as $3,687. 


Navigation is expected to close during 
the first week in December, unless a 
prolonged cold snap intervenes. Twenty- 
two freighters, nearly a record number 
for this time of year, arrived here on 
Nov. 13, carrying cargoes of lumber, 
grain and calcite. Fourteen freighters 
left for Montreal and Quebec with grain 
as the principal load. 


Receipts by lake during October show 
an_ increase over the previous month in 
flour of 62,080 bbls and in feed of 2,050 
sacks. Grain receipts show a total in- 
crease of 1,372,416 bus. Receipts were 
as follows: wheat, 32,430,609 bus; corn, 
1,526,013; oats, 3,492,692; barley, 5,048,- 
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43T;torye, 400,151; flaxseed, 1,639,282, 
flour, 789,250 bbls; feed, 18,500 sacks. 

As a result of a decrease in grain re- 
ceipts totaling approximately 10,000,000 
bus between Oct. 16 and 381, there is a 
surplus of elevator capacity at Buffalo. 
Receipts for the season to Nov. 1 tota 
177,744,000 bus this year, against 185,- 
013,000 last year. 


M. A. McCarruy. 


BALTIMORE 


Thus far, the fluctuation in Chica:o 
December wheat has had no effect on 
flour in this market, except to raise t)e 
price and kill the demand. Trading list 
week was limited, being apparently co:- 
fined to a few cars each of standard 
spring and hard winter patents at $8.25 
bbl, cotton, which was actually lower 
than the price at which the same bran |s 
were held in the preceding week. Sore 
cars of near-by soft winter straight w: re 
sold at $6.85@7.10 in secondhand 98 |b 
cottons. Standard springs and hard 
winters were generally held up to $8.50 at 
the close, or where they were in tie 
previous week, and near-by straights xt 
$7@7.25. Some business was done with 
New York in near-by straight at <7, 
bulk, on Nov. 18 and 14, when the bul!.: 
tin of that market was quoting such 
stock at $7.50@7.75, cotton, showing tht 
quotations do not always represent tic 
actual trading value. 

Closing prices, Nov. 14, car lots, p 
barrel, in 98-lb cottons, 55@65c more 1 
wood, the same to 5c less in jute, or ©) 
@25c less in bulk: spring first pate: 
$8.75@9, standard patent $8.25@8.5:; 
hard winter short patent $8.75@°, 
straight $8.25@8.50; soft winter shor! 
patent $7.75@8.50, straight (near-by) “7 
@7.25; rye flour, white $5.10@5.35, dar: 
$4.50@4.75. 

Receipts of flour last week were 24,71” 
bbls, 7,349 of which were destined for e> 
port. The week’s exports were 5,796 bb! 

Cash wheat last week was 3%c higher 
than in the previous week, with stocl; 
comprising mostly southern, held | 
country owners for higher markets, an‘! 
Canadian in bond for export. Closin: 
prices, Nov. 14: spot No. 2 red wint«r 
$1.66 bu, garlicky $1.62. Bag lots «f 
southern by boat during the week so! 
at $1.45@1.6012, according to quality an: 
condition. 

Of the 87,008 bus wheat received he:+ 
for the week ending Nov. 14, 83,796 weit 
to export elevators. Exports were 72,0()') 
bus, all Canadian. Receipts of Canadi: 
wheat for, the week were 72,345 bu: 
stock, 294,699. Receipts of souther 
wheat for the week, 2,406 bus; so fz 
this season, 1,113,558; last year, 1,034. 
101. Closing price of southern contrac 
grade, Nov. 14, $1.62; last year, $1.63¥, 

Oats prices, Nov. 14: No. 2 white, 48@ 
4842c bu; No. 3 white, 47@47'c. 


NOTES 

Baltimore now has a population o! 
over 800,000. 

Exports from here last week were 5,791 
bbls flour, 72,000 bus wheat, 25,051 barle} 
and 12,028 oats. 

E. S. Williams, commercial freigh: 
agent of the Erie Railroad, was or 
*change here Nov. 13. 

Rumors still exist that efforts are being 
made by a merger to take over one of 
Baltimore’s leading bakeries. 

E. S. Westbrook, vice president of the 
Bartlett-Frazier Co., grain, Chicago, vis- 
ited this market on Nov. 12. 


One of the two new industries to locate 
here last month was the Pronto Mfg. Co., 
which will produce a patented electric 
oven. 

Mason H. Kornmann, with Gill & 
Fisher, grain exporters, has applied for 
membership in the Baltimore Chamber of 
Commerce. 

Latest insurance rates on grain in Bal- 
timore export elevators: Canadian wheat, 
$1.65 bu; domestic wheat, $1.70; corn, 
$1.15; rye, $1; barley, 90c; oats, 55c. 

Receipts of grain here last week were 
87,008 bus wheat, 4,689 corn, 18,958 oats 
and 1,100 rye; stocks at the close, 1,903,- 
539 bus wheat, 17,529 corn, 83,477 oats, 
51,711 rye, 57,165 barley and 1,526 malt. 


Maryland’s senators and representa- 


tives at Washington are P sig imi | to 
combat any movement in next Con- 
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gress which may have for its object the 
doing away with Baltimore’s freight dif- 
ferential. 

The Home Pie Co., 1728 Mulliken 
Street, Baltimore, with $25,000 capital 
stock, to make and sell bread, pies and 
cakes, has been incorporated by John G. 
Beil, Thomas P. Muntz, Johanna Beil 
and Annie Muntz. 

The Key Grain & Feed Co., Detour, 
Md., capital stock $50,000, to buy and sell 
grain, flour, feed and meal, has been in- 
corporated by Edwin H. Sharetts, George 
H. Winemiller and~David B. Reifsnider. 

In his speech before the recent meet- 
ing of the Maryland Association of the 


The Bell Family 
in the Flour 
Trade 


president of the Washburn Cros- 

by Co., have been connected with 
flour milling and flour distribution 
for practically a century. In the Oc- 
tober number of The Eventually 
News, Minneapolis, a review of the 
family’s activities in the industry 
traces dramatically the origin and de- 
velopment of the present firm of 
Jarfiuel Bell & Sons, Philadelphia. 
’ A letter written by a member of the 
Bell family to a Quaker in London, 
Eng., Dec. 7, 1795, contains this in- 
teresting record: “Thee wishes for in- 
formation respecting the business 
brother and myself are engaged in. 
Brother has for a considerable time 
been in the employment of a flour 
factor.” 

In 1820, the review sets forth, Isaiah 
Bell, whose father was a miller and 
whose grandfather, Henty Bell, op- 
erated a mill in England before he 
came to America in 1770, moved to 
Philadelphia and opened a flour and 
grist mill on the Wissahickon Creek. 
Vhis mill is now destroyed, but the 
road leading up to where it once stood 
is still known as Bell’s Mill Road. In 
1830 Isaiah Bell opened a flour store 
in Philadelphia, and in 1837 William 
and Samuel Bell, sons of. Isaiah, were 
engaged in the sale of flour and feea 
at 338 North Second Street, Phila- 
delphia. Samuel Bell took over the 
business in 1858, and 10 years later 
took his son, James S. Bell, into his 
employ as a clerk, making him a 
junior partner two years later. 
James Bell was 21 years old when he 
entered into the partnership. In 1872, 
Samuel Bell, Jr., was added to the 
firm, which now operated under the 
name Samuel Bell & Sons, L. H. 
Bell, a third son, entered the organi- 
zation in 1882. 

The senior Bell died in 1884, leav- 
ing his three sons to carry on. Four 
years later James S. Bell became in- 
terested in the milling industry of 
Minneapolis, through his acquaint- 
anceship with William Hood Dun- 
woody, whom he met in Philadelphia 
and who was instrumental in bringing 
Mr. Bell to Minneapolis. In 1889 Mr. 
Bell became president of the Wash- 
burn Crosby Co., which was formed 
at that time as a continuation of the 
former Washburn, Martin & Co. or- 
ganization. James F. Bell, recently 
named president of the Washburn 
Crosby Co., is the son of James S. 
Bell. The latter died in 1915. L. H. 
Bell, the younger of the two re- 
maining members of Samuel Bell & 
Sons, Philadelphia, died in 1911. Sam- 
uel Bell, Jr., continued to operate the 
business. His son, C. Herbert Bell, 
was made vice president of the com- 
pany in 1916. The firm still operates 
as Samuel Bell & Sons. 


~N 


Te forbears of James F. Bell, 
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Baking Industry, Sydney Anderson, 
president of the Millers’ National Feder- 
ation, said that a real menace to all bak- 
ers, great and small, was the chain store 
with its own bakery. 


Governor Ritchie, of Maryland, has 
appointed 64 delegates to represent this 
state at the eighteenth annual convention 
of the Atlantic Deeper Waterways Asso- 
ciation, to be held at Miami, Fla., Nov. 
23-26. 


The coroner rendered a verdict of un- 
avoidable accident in the death of Lewis 
J. Lederer, of Lederer Bros., flour and 
grain, of this city, who recently died from 
the effects of being knocked down by an 


automobile, and exonerated the driver of 
the machine from all blame. 

It is announced that Dichman, Wright 
& Pugh, Inc., has taken over the service 
of the American Diamond Steamship 
Corporation out of this port to Rotter- 
dam and Antwerp. The company is also 
local manager of the United American 
Lines, which operate steamers to Ham- 
burg and Bremen and to Pacific Coast 
ports. C. H. Dorsey. 


BOSTON 


Trading has been on a very small scale 
of late. Even the salesmen and repre- 
sentatives of the large mills admit that 
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they are selling very little flour, and that 
when sales are made a reduction from 
asking prices has to be made. Distribu- 
tors and consumers are _ indifferent. 
When bids are asked for by sellers, those 
made are usually so low as to be prac- 
tically beyond consideration. One rea- 
son for this indifference is that the mar- 
ket is not stable enough to inspire confi- 
dence. While this uncertainty exists, 
buyers are not likely to operate with any 
degree of freedom. 

Salesmen who have made trips through 
New England state that they find the 
same indifference there. About the only 
business done lately is the securing of 
small orders, in cases where the buyer is 


~ MORGAN 
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Principals in the Firm of Samuel Bell & Sons, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Reproduced Through the Courtesy of Eventually News. 

















































































«Sales were small in volume. 
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using some advertised brand and wants 
to keep enough stock to avoid being 
caught short. The large bakers and dis- 
tributors are well supplied with flour. 
It is believed by the trade that, instead 
of a further advance in prices, the oppo- 
site is to be expected. 

Receipts of flour in the Boston mar- 
ket last week were fairly heavy. In the 
arrivals, however, were shipments in- 
tended for export later, when a sufficient 
amount shall have arrived. 

Flour quotations, in sacks, on Nov. 14: 
spring fancy patents $9.75@9.90 bbl, 
standard patents $8.75@9.65, first clears 
$7.75@8.25; hard winter patents, $8.50@ 
9.35; soft winter patents $8.30@9.40, 
straights $7.40@8.15, clears $7@7.60. 

Demand for rye flour is good, with 
some advance in prices. Choice white 
patent was firmly held on Nov. 14 at 
$5.35@5.60 bbl, in sacks, with standard 
patents at $5.10@5.30, dark rye at $4.45 
@4.50 and rye meal at $4.50@4.55. 

Receipts and stocks at Boston during 
the seven days ending Nov. 14, with com- 
parisons: 

-—-Receipts— -—Stocks— 
1925 1924 1925 1924 


FPiour, bhie.... 33,860 26,436  ...60 © veces 


Wheat, bus... 1,100 73,260. ..... 188,260 
Corn, bus..... 2,200 3.560 =f 93 ato. 
Oats, bus..... 24,000 44,025 °623,517._ 32,830 
fg Se ri 25825 2,928 45,292 
Barley, bus... 32,075 23,075 165,830 85,488 
Millfeed, tons. ..... . aesad -&042% 
Oatmeal, cases 1,400 EGRO. csiee eb s0s 
NOTES 


A contract has been awarded to the 


“William Coulson Co., Cambridge, Mass., 


to erect an addition to the bakery on 
Joy Street, Somerville, of the New Eng- 
land Bakery.Co. It will be of concrete 
and brick construction, two stories high 
and 75x90. 

Voluntary petitions in bankruptcy 
have been filed by Michael Bernstein, 
baker, Peabody, Mass., with liabilities 
of $15,696 and assets of $3,994; Albert 
Erb, baker, Waterbury, Conn., with lia- 
bilities of $9,149 and assets of $8,322; 
Joseph Simon, baker, Bristol, Conn., 
with liabilities of $1,137 and assets of 
$275. 

Recent visitors on the trade room floor 
of the Boston Grain & Flour Exchange 
include Brigadier General A. E. Labelle, 
managing director of the St. Lawrence 
Flour Mills Co., Ltd., Montreal, intro- 
duced by the New England representa- 
tive of the mill, the Dawson-Davis Co., 
and Henry A. Rumsey, second vice pres- 
ident of the Board of Trade, Chicago, in- 
troduced by Horace Cook. 

Henry P. Smith, a member of the 
committee on rooms of the Boston Grain 
& Flour Exchange, and a member of the 
firm of Safford & Smith, flour mill agents, 
is district deputy grand master of the 
fifth Masonic district of Massachusetts. 
As a token of the regard in which he is 
held by the lodges over which he has 
jurisdiction, Mr. Smith was this week 
presented with a gold watch. 

Lovis W. DePass. 


PITTSBURGH 

Last week proved a rather disappoint- 
ing one for flour men, inasmuch. as sales 
were few. This condition was especially 
emphasized in the latter part of the week, 
when business dropped off rather sud- 
denly, due to the upward trend of the 
wheat market. In the first half of the 
week a fair volume of business in springs 
was: noted, the. bulk of it being for 
prompt shipment.- 

It looks as if a more decided change in 
futures must take place before the trade 
will have confidence and be prepared to 
buy liberally for future needs. 
Kansas flour .were. reported fair, -al- 
though the price quoted by southwestern 


mills for their:product was higher than ° 


that for springs. Bakers are of -the 
opinion that flour prices are too high and 
must come down. . 
are not.disposed to. concur. Bakers. re- 
port business brisk in bread sales, largely 
due to the cold weather that has ye 
vailed. 

Semolina prices were unchanged, ar 
Macaroni 
manufacturers are keeping - their plants 


, in steady operation, and ,are anticipating 


. brisk season.. Rye-flour sales showed 
iderable improvement; - with’ Prices 
higher ‘and holding firtn: -“. 

lour quotations, Nov. 14: spring 
wheat short patent $8.50@8.90, standard 


Sales of. 


In this view flour men‘ 


patent $7.75@8.50; hard winter short 
patent $8.60@9, standard patent $7.75@ 
8.25, first clear $7.50@8, cotton 98's, 
Pittsburgh; soft winter, $7.25@8, bulk; 
pure white rye $4.50@5, pure medium 
rye $4.50@4.75, pure dark rye $4@4.25, 
cotton 98's, Pittsburgh. 


NOTES 

Thieves broke into the Valley Mill, 
near Cooperstown, Pa., on the night of 
Nov. 11, and stole a large quantity of 
Gold Medal flour, hauling it away in an 
automobile. 

Announcement has been made by H. 
C. W. Patterson, president of the Penn- 
sylvania Millers’ State Association, that 
a midyear meeting of the association will 
be held in Harrisburg on Jan. 13. 

Matthias B. Rudy, for many years en- 
gaged in the flour milling business in 
York County, died at his home at York, 
Pa., on Nov. 10, aged 80. He retired 
from business a number of years ago. 

George Metzger, aged 79, died at his 
home at Allentown, Pa., from heart fail- 
ure. For the past 58 years he had been 
a traveling salesman for the wholesale 
grocery and flour firm of Heister-Reiff 
Co., Philadelphia. ‘Two daughters and 
one son survive. C. C. Larus. 


PHILADELPHIA 

The flour market was weak early last 
week, but has since developed a firmer 
tone in sympathy with the upward move- 
ment of wheat, and mill limits are now 
well maintained. Buyers’ ideas of value, 
however, are generally considerably un- 
der those of sellers, so that the volume 
of business transacted is confined to the 
satisfaction of current needs. Supplies 
are small. Receipts for the week ending 
Nov. 14 were 10,489,523 Ibs in sacks. Ex- 
ports, 1,000 sacks to London, 2,250 to 
Leith, 2,000 to Dundee, 3,200 to Alexan- 
dria, 338 to Saloniki and 15,000 to Ber- 
gen. 

Flour quotations, per 196 lbs, packed 
in 140-lb jute sacks, Nov. 14: spring first 
patents $9@9.50, standard patent $8.25 
@8.75, first clear $7.40@8.15; hard win- 
ter short patent $8.75@9.25, straight 
$8.25@8.75; soft winter straight, $7.40@ 
8.15; rye flour, $5.10@5.35. 

Wheat declined 2c early last week, but 
later advanced 6c under light offerings 
and stronger outside advices, and the 
market closed firm. Receipts, 414,537 


bus; exports, 441,845; stock, 1,004,651. 
Closing quotations, Nov. 14: No. 2 red 


winter, $1.57@1.62 bu; No. 3, $1.54@1.59; 
No. 4, $1.52@1.57; No. 5, $1.49@1.54; 
No. 2 red winter, garlicky, $1.55@1.62. 

Offerings of .oats are light, and the 
market rules firm and Yc higher, al- 
though demand is only moderate. Re- 
ceipts, 369,787 bus; stock, 507,238. Clos- 
ing quotations, Nov. 14: No. 2 white, 49 
@49',c bu; No. 3 white, 4742@48c. 

NOTES 

The Acheson Flour Co. has moved to 
more convenient offices at No. 475, 
Bourse. 

W. O. Hempstead, Jr., of O. G. Hemp- 
stead & Son, local shipping agents, re- 
turned on Nov. 9 from a business trip to 
England, France and Germany. 

The board of directors of the Commer- 
cial Exchange, at a meeting on Noy. 12, 
ratified the change in rule 13, which now 
provides that the cost of moving a grain 
vessel from her original loading berth to 
another berth will be borne equally by 
the charterer and the ship, and that all 
subsequent shifts will be paid by the 
charterer. The new rule will become ef- 
fective Nov. 23. The directors of the 
Maritime Exchange, it is expected, will 
take similar action. 

Samuet S. Danre:s. 





Buckwheat Crop 
Department of Agriculture estimate of the 
1925 buckwheat crop (Nov. 1 figures), com- 
pared with the final estimate for 1924, and 
the average for the five years 1920- 24, in 


bushels (000’s omitted): 








1925 1924 Av’ge 
BOW: BGM v010-0.0 1010-0005 6,363 . 4,449 
Pennsylvania ........ 5,150 4/821 
WEIOTIBAM - 0.0.0: /0:0:600.0-0:6'8 28 964 758 
Minnesota: .........-. 855 678 
- Weést Virginia 627. 657 
Wisconsin .... 2.52... 432 442 
\ Bs Bi 56s 52201010 0-00 368 479 
Vv rginia aE Ree My 348 363 
eee 260 287 
- Néw Jersey . 220 192 
’Maryiand ....... 180 -..- 195 
i Noxeth: Carolina . ¥' 236.- 05 290. ~> 152 
Other states .:.-..... 979 895°" 
Petes. 04 < 0'04 0.066006 16,079 15,956 14,367 
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Flour and Grain Statistics 


United States—Exports of Wheat by Ports and Countries of Destination (1,000 Bus) 
SEPTEMBER, 1925 
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ae el VER ES Se ak ok Ue ie See Sle 
P B| pe) b . bo a M4 a & ° z 
td = = Ea e ® a = < = 5 ot be 
o a = o = - . = = = - = = 
Zz vy = Z Th ° = ea) fa) 3) nH < = 
BIG ccccotccesase 11 oes o09 oe oe eve ses ees ese — 11 
BORED 6:0 sececaveees 4 80 16 eee eee 0 
United Kingdom... 458 56 329 56 1,701 19 — 2,618 
irish Fr. State.... ... eee eee see 112 eee 2 
DE sp téweseeas 136 10 370 112 ees “6 8 
PURGES ccvecccvecs ae 59 80 one ee 9 
a, 67 “or 168 ‘+2 ‘ 5 
Netherlands ...... 160 88 486 120 . 4 
PPORTROTE oc ccccces ees sae 32 eee 08 09.8 eee ee 2 
EEN. ce cccccreces re 10 833 1,701 122 eee coe 2,667 
PORBBMA cccciccees eee cee eee ees oe 298 eee see eee ona se er 8 
ee éee eee cee 94 61 eee ete ree eee ‘ae oe 5 0 

GE aes eketesec nes oy cna owe 2 rr 1 

Dominican Rep. ... 3 oe 
Colombia 19 ee 14 ose See ore cee sue 3 
SRMOR. «cr cvsrseres ae 1,043 354 ese ove Sos 100 vee 3 8 

French Oceania eee e.5 

Patale t200ces 858 213 1,545 400 61 3,154 397 833 1,701 122 100 6 9.591 


Source: 
tion of the United States. 
*Less than 500. 


“Statistical Report of Merchandise Exported,” 


Foreign Commerce and Navi 





Flour and Wheat Imports 
Imports of wheat flour and wheat into the 
United States, as réported by the Bureau of! 
Foreign and Domestic Commerce: 

















1925— Flour, bbls Wheat, bus 
ere 311 1,370,505 
August .......66.5 eovce 5610 699,460 
GEE wecevvescecesseee 129 721,957 
TOMO ccccvccccesgceces 396 98,362 
MAY cccccciccccoccese 45 712,358 
APFT cccccccccccecves 746 373,964 
BEROGR ~ co ccivccccecece 63 61,005 
.. .. » SERTTETT TTC 304 1,527,482 
FJANUBTY cccccce covceces 101 330,653 

1924— 

December .... 132 702,548 
November 98 347,666 
OOteRSE cccccceccscees 46 419,874 
September .. cove 430 309,143 
August 2,881 46,141 
TOI coceccececve 1,476 1,289,997 
Tune 2.22206 1,216 949,011 
MAY occccccccccccccce 560 1,363,548 
ABT cecogs Teceeceres 3,970 2,208,538 
MarGR .cccccccccccees 24,928 2,574,004 
February .....+eeee0- 13,908 2,413,271 
January ...secesssess 15,326 2,960,363 

1923— 

DOCOMbBOr occcccetcces 19,218 3,050,728 
nn BUELL 20,116 5,264,199 
October ....... ecccce’s 19,383 2,833,673 
1,234,678 

596,477 

1,835,515 

121,762 

945,904 

2,812,094 

344,513 

POOCEATY c.ccceccccccss® 38,107 209,974 
SOMGRTF cccccccccccvs 37,144 252,299 

1922— 

DOGSTRGE co ccccsesecve 50,923 2,580,518 
November ........+++- 40,652 3,176,568 
QORGREET, -cccerpecevere 50,685 2,566,109 
782,448 

1,161,507 

3,069,854 

1,609,876 

1,231,082 

483,642 

’ 2,673,267 

February. ....ame...+. 64,069 199,304 
January ...... et thee 117,527 3,119,583 

1921— © 
December ....0.-e000- 67,896 2,05, 
November ..... epocese 82,6056 wi 
CORN isc cccceecocccs. Gee 877,622 
September .........+. 3,519 $1,081 
REBUM . ccocccccccesccs 3,697 239,559 
TUF cccccccccscacssces 2,279 713,669 
SURO ccc cc cksbhcerees 6,287 89,807 
May ....ssteabedesee. 47,861 1,902,667 
APPil 2. cece ea eee eees +) 118,944 4,451,304 
March ... eeeeee 174,419 2,784,281 
February . eee 202,380 4,404,305 
January .....s0-- 220,443 4,604,856 

1920— vig . 
December 226,798 11,285,112 
November 201,667 9,522,578 
October ...... 163,327 9,802,149 
September 14,500 1,841,804 
August ..... 17,871 364,827 
July ..... 26,397 100,334 
June ...... 39,283 283,01 
MOY. cccccs 20,940 74,3 
ApPril .ncrccvesisceccce $8,087 227,284. 
Maoh ..scccccccceses.; 12,08 665,154 * 
February .....-se+0e5+ . 27,862 634,692 
Tanuary ...cseeeceess 29,067 756,821 
Totals, calendar years— 

MET 0,0 0 0 ¢.0.02mcestan 2,605 5,895,746 

MUG dcchosascanee 64,971 15,534,204 

1928... ce ceeeceecees 268,081 19,501,706 


1922... 5. eceeeeseees! 694,089 





er 
BP16 . 0.0.0,0,000 eeeeeese) 185,000 
Sapam 244,000 
lathes shenesc gh Oi 
Totals, fiscal years— ~ 
SONS RE . 0,0.0:0:0,0 0.00068 
1923-24... oscccccess 
1923-23... wn ccccccee ‘ 
1921-22... 00. eeeeesd 619,105 — - 





420,884 

: 220. soles 159,056 
APABSOE «a> Senge +r: 38,040 ~ - 11,121,000 
ig ts from’ Sept. 22.t0 Sept.36 meld 


-s n me ee not September totals, as 
the new tariff law became effective Sept. 22. 
tNine months. 


Flour Production and Movement 
Estimates by Russell’s Commercial Ne 
“based on the methods employed by A. 
Russell during his service as statistician 
the Grain Corporation, and on mill repo 
te The Northwestern Miller, of the Unii: d 
States flour production and the flour 
wheat movement for the period from Jul) 
to Nov. 7, 1925 (000’s omitted): 
1925 1924 1 
Flour production, bbls— 
2, 


Dept, 2F<et, B..6220e 936 3,225 2, 
COG SRO ccsvvvccccves 3,072 2,909 2 
TOBE. BleSs coccvccsvece 3,007 3,065 2, 
TP0G, BREE sveecverce 2,828 3,181 2 
eS eer 2,790 3,104 2,¢ 
i De erst kanees 2,704 2,915 2 
wee See. FT ss civves 9,798 652,834 50 
Flour, July 1-Nov. 7, 

bbIls— 
PERPOTUS. o vcccvccvenes 3,869 5,425 6, 
DE or eachéanese:6 eee 1 
Wheat, July 1-Nov. 7, 

bus— 
Receipts from farms. .386,000 511,000 443,( 
TED 600 6600006%.66 28,276 104,948 47, 
PON Ksceweseveese 6,100 2,100 7,6 
Ground by mills...... 229,070 243,500 233, 
Wheat stocks, Nov. 7, 

bus— 
AS COOGEE sé ciaecs 51,054 103,807 81, 


At country elevators, 
mills and in transit.140,500 136,345 152, 





Exports by Customs Districts 

Exports of wheat (bus) and wheat fl 

(bbls) from the United States by custo 

districts in August and September, 1925, 

reported by the Department of Comme: 
(000’s omitted): 

7-—August—, Septem): 

Wheat Flour Wheat Flo 











a, ee 931 ve 833 
WOO BOOM ccccsne 3,239 407 858 
Philadelphia ..... 276 8 213 
>  * ee 1,431 28 1,545 
a, ee eee 13 sae 
i ee ee ees we eve 
a Pe ee 1 27 aee 
New Orleans ..... 1,002 177 400 11 
PEE sav cesceves 5 jue eee 

SB ERRIVOREOM cccccces eee 26 oes 
San Antonio ..... 50 3 62 1 
Bt POOR ccccsesece ‘ns 1 ve 1 
POE, Fecdsiwens 6 2 4 1 
Ios Angeles ..... 11 1 1 
San Francisco ... 1 31 100 2 
Se +P 30 3,154 7 
Washington ...... 3 116 397 12 
Duluth-Superior.. . os ewe 
Massachusetts ... 9 1 
Pe ree 937 oss 122 
Porto Rico ..:.... oct 2 ‘ 2 

THAD: cecccuess 7,901 874 9,391 800 





United States—Wheat and Rye Crops 

Department of Agriculture estimates of 
the wheat and rye crops of the United 
States, with acreage and yield per acre (area 
in thousands, crop in millions and yield per 
acre in bushels): 


c—— Wheat 





m—Rye 
Yield Yield 

Crop per Crop per 
Acres bus acre Acres bus acre 





. 58,994 697 13 4,184 62 12 
-. 54,209 873 16 4,173 63 15 
. 59,659 797 13 i ae aa 
62,317 868 14 6,672 103 16 
63,696 815 13 4,528 62 14 
61,143 833 14 4,409 60 14 
75,694 968 13 6,307 75 12 
59,181 921 16 6,391 91 14 
45,089 637 14 4,317 63 15 
2,316 636 12 3,213 49 15 
60,469 1,026 17 3,129 54 17 
53,541 891. 17 2,541 43 17 
60,184 763. 15 2,557 41 16 
45,814 -730°. 16 2,117 36 17 
49,543-/162%; 42 2,127. 83 16 
45,681 _ 635, 14 2,185 35 16 
44,261 683 °- 15 2,196 30 13 
47, iy ag rr 11,948 32 16 





seen 44 078,, 552. 12 
1903.... 49,465 638 13 
. 46,202 670 14 

wes 49,896 748 15 
1900.... 42,495 622 12 
1899.:.. 44,593" 547 12 
1898.... 44,055 676 15 
1897,... 39,465 5630 13 


*Oct. 1 estimate. fAverage crop per year 
for the period. 
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TOLEDO 


Business with the mills is rather slack. 
Greater confidence in present levels and 
the stability of the wheat market are 
necessary to increase the sales of flour, 
as erratic fluctuations have served thor- 
oughly to unsettle the trade, confusing 
opinion, not only among millers, but their 
customers. 

Stronger Market Developing.—A 
movement has now started, however, 
which may bring about an improvement, 
if it lasts long enough. The options 
seem to have functioned in having regis- 
tered bearish conditions, but the market 
is now showing a better technical posi- 
tion and has developed a strong under- 
tone. This may be attributed, in part, 
to the light movement of wheat, small 
stocks at Chicago, a diminishing visible 
supply, concurrently with premiums for 
cash wheat and an advance in the De- 
cember over the May future. Shorts in 
December, with the delivery day drawing 
near, seem to be in an uncomfortable 
position. 

Short Crop May Be Felt.—With farm- 
ers still holding their wheat and in a 
position to do so, the fact that there are 
200,000,000 bus less wheat in the United 
States on this crop than last year may 
presently make itself felt. The situation 
is not entirely lacking in strength, and 
may contain the factors necessary to 
bring about greater confidence. 

For example, wheat and flour prices at 
Toledo have now worked back to near 
the high point last August, from which 
they had shown a net decline of about 
20c bu for wheat, and $1 bbl for flour 
before the upturn early in October. Nev- 
ertheless, with the outcome of these fac- 
tors still uncertain, and not unmindful 
of the erratic fluctuations previously ex- 
hibited by the market, buyers are cau- 
tious. Instances are now coming to light 
of some urgency for flour, due to de- 
pletion of stocks and bookings, and there 
are cases where the buyers want pur- 
chases shipped immediately. 

Flour and Wheat Prices.—Soft winter 
wheat standard patent flour was quoted, 
Nov. 13, at $7.90@8.50 bbl and local 
springs $8.20@8.35, in 98’s, f.o.b., Toledo. 
Toledo millers were bidding $1.69 bu for 
No. 2 red wheat, Toledo rate points, 
Nov. 13. 

, TOLEDO FLOUR OUTPUT 

Output by mills represented at Toledo, 
with a combined weekly capacity of 48,- 
000 bbls, as reported to The Northwest- 
ern Miller: 


Output Pet. of 

bbls activity 

DUNS Sa sccoctccdaceacs. ae 76 
Previous week .........+- 40,900 85 
TOGF OHO ccccccvecsesccees 44,200 92 
Tee WOOO BHO os ccccccane 35,400 74 
Three years ago .........- 38,700 80 


CENTRAL STATES MILLS 


Output by mills in Ohio, Indiana and 
Michigan, excluding those at Toledo, as 
reported to The Northwestern Miller: 


Weekly Flour Pet. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbls bbls tivity 

Nov. 8-14 ....... 81,960 45,426 55 
Previous week.... 68,400 44,555 65 
HOOP GEO .cvccces 78,660 44,533 56 
Two years ago.... 85,710 60,021 70 
Three years ago.. 116,310 70,706 60 


RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 


-Receipts— -Shipments— 
1925 1924 1925 1924 
71,000 560,000 112,590 25,145 
Corn, bus.... 57,500 43,750 15,300 21,510 
Oats, bus.... 77,900 634,300 93,865 -47,430 


MID-WEST BULLETIN ISSUED 


A recent bulletin of the Mid-West 
Laboratories, Columbus, Ohio, comment- 
ing on certain samples of soft wheat 
flour submitted, will be of interest to soft 
wheat millers not receiving this bulletin 
regularly. The comments follow: 
A.—Self-rising flour containing many 


Wheat, bus.. 


small lumps and deficient in leavening 
power. This had very high moisture con- 
tent (about 15 per cent), and the lumps 
were the result of the affinity of the salt 
and other ingredients for water. The 
salt absorbed water from the flour until 
each particle became a tiny drop of 
liquid, and then this liquid wet a little 
of the surrounding flour and caused it 
to cohere into a small lump. At the 
same time part of the phosphate and 
soda reacted together with a loss of car- 
bon dioxide, this causing the flour to have 
deficient leavening power when baked. 

B.—A sample of low grade flour hav- 
ing a strong odor of stinking smut. In 
grinding damaged wheat the clear and 
low grade are likely to have more odor 
than the straight or patent. Hence, in 
grinding wheat of doubtful quality, 
watch the low grade for odors. 

C.—Several samples having a distinct 
odor of garlic and wild onion. This pest 
is widely distributed in Pennsylvania, 
Maryland and the Virginias, but the 
characteristic odor is occasionally noted 
in Indiana and Ohio flour. ; 

D.—Sample of self-rising flour that 
was deficient in leavening power and pro- 
duced yellow, strong soda flavored bis- 
cuits. This flour contained normal 
amounts of salt and soda, but was de- 
ficient in phosphate. One and a quarter 
parts of phosphate completely corrected 
the faults of this flour. The results in- 
dicated that part of the phosphate had 
been left out. 

E.—Sample of flour with distinctly ab- 
normal odor. Have you ever smelled a 
moldy paper bag? That is the way this 
flour smelled. It may have been packed 
in moldy bags or it may have been sub- 
sequently stored in a damp place and 
acquired this odor. 

F.—Sample of overbleached flour. 
Strongly overbleached with chlorine, and 
having very high acidity. Only a very 
small part of a shipment was affected. 
This was either the result of failure to 
shut off the gas during a “shutdown” or 
to the fact that a small amount of 
strongly bleached flour adhering to the 
spouts “slacked off” and went down to 
the packer. 

G.—Very rancid flour. It is almost 
always due to long flour storage at 
rather high temperature. It is seldom 
found in freshly milled flour. 





CROP CONDITIONS AROUND TOLEDO 


Considerable wheat is up, and presents 
a good appearance. Nevertheless, wet 
weather has delayed seeding in a num- 
ber of localities, and the result will 
probably be a diminished acreage. 
Among some points reporting are the 
following: 

Ohio: Bainbridge, considerable acre- 
age of wheat yet to be sown; Dayton, 
lots of wheat to be put in the ground 
yet; Edison, lots of wheat that will not 
be sown—corn molding in shock; Hills- 
boro, some wheat to sow yet; Lancaster, 
15@20 per cent not sown, much will not 
be sown because it is so late; Hamilton, 
not over 50 per cent normal acreage 
seeded in this county, and farmers are 
selling the balance of their seed, claiming 
it is too late to sow; Lancaster, 20 per 
cent or more of ground intended for 
wheat will not be sown, as winter came 
too early; Marion, considerable wheat 
will not be sown, on account of wet 
weather; Otway, 85 per cent of wheat is 
sown, wet weather and snow making 
sowing late. 

Indiana: Anderson, not over 30 per 
cent of the wheat sown; Holland, wheat 
that has been sown in the mud is not 
doing much; Milroy, snow has further 
discouraged seeding; Oakland City, 
about half of wheat sown; Rockville, 


. continued unfavorable weather has re- 


stricted wheat acreage; Washington, 





snow prevented wheat seeding and 


slowed up corn shocking. 


NOTES 

W. W. Bewley, formerly making his 
headquarters at Anderson, S. C., as a 
mill representative, is now connected 
with the Tampa (Fla.) Morning Trib- 
une. 

The state purchasing agent for Ohio 
recently made purchases for state insti- 
tutions at prices ranging $7.18@7.28 bbl 
for soft wheat flour, delivered, in cotton 
98’s. The bids ranged $7.18@8.35. 

C. B. Riley, secretary of the Indiana 
Millers’ Association, recently visited the 
Forest Park Mills, North Terre Haute, 
Ind., which he says are as old as Indiana 
and running every day. The plant is 109 
years old. 

George A. Daut, central states repre- 
sentative of the Eagle Roller Mill Co., 
New Ulm, Minn., has moved his head- 
quarters from Newport, Ky., to 226 East 
Oakland Avenue, Columbus, Ohio. H. 
W. Colvin, Springfield, Ohio, who was 
formerly associated with Mr. Daut, has 
resigned. 


At the fall meeting of the Ohio Mill- 
ers’ State Association, to be held at the 
new Neil House, Columbus, Nov. 24-25, 
it is proposed to secure from the Woos- 
ter Experiment Station an exhibit of all 
the varieties of wheat raised at Wooster, 
and hold a contest among millers to see 
who can name the varieties shown. 


The Colton Bros. Co., Bellefontaine, 
Ohio, has announced its retirement from 
milling. The business was established in 
1869, incorporated in 1900, and has a 
long, honorable and successful career. 
Unsatisfactory conditions in the milling 
business over a period of years is the 
cause of the discontinuance of its busi- 
ness. 


NORFOLK 


The stronger market has caused more 
activity in flour. No heavy sales have 
been reported, and bakers, being fairly 
well stocked, have not shown any special 
interest in prices of spring or Kansas 
patents, but inquiries are on the increase. 
Routine business featured the market 
last week and, at the close, prices were 
20@25c above those existing earlier. 

Quotations, Nov. 14: northwestern 
spring patents $9.60@9.85 bbl, bakers 
grades $9.40@9.50; Kansas top patents 
$9.20@9.50, bakers grades $8.80@9.10; 
soft winter wheat patents $8.60@8.75, 
standard patents $8.30@8.45; Virginia 
and North Carolina straights, $8.10@8.25. 

Joseru A. Leswiz, Jr. 


NASHVILLE 


The flour trade in the Southeast re- 
mains quiet. Current sales continue ex- 
tremely light, being about 30 per cent of 
capacity. Specifications on contracts 
have held up fairly well, notwithstanding 
the unsettled tone of the market, al- 
though mills have been exerting some 
pressure in order to get the flour moved. 
The wheat market has continued the 
main factor in the situation. Buyers 
whose stocks are low are only purchas- 
ing sufficient flour to tide over their cur- 
rent needs. Mills have been operating 
around two thirds of capacity, which is 
close to the normal production for this 
time of the year, this being permitted by 
the fairly good shipping instructions. 

Recent government forecasts of a crop 
of over 15,000,000 bales cotton, and heavy 
breaks in the cotton market, have been 
watched with much concern by business 
interests in the South. Conservative 
opinion appears to be that prosperity 
will not be seriously affected by the new 
condition, as the increased production 
will make up in a large measure for the 
decline in value. 

Flour prices have changed very little. 
Quotations, Nov. 14: best short soft win- 
ter wheat patent, 98-lb cottons, f.o.b., 
Ohio River points, $9.50@9.75 bbl; 
standard patent, $8.50@8.75; straight 
patent, $8.25@8.50; first clears, $7.50@ 
7.75. 

Rehandlers report a moderate demand 
for Minnesota and western flours. Prices 
Nov. 14: spring wheat short patent, 98-Ib 
cottons, delivered at Nashville, $9.25@ 
9.75; hard winter short patent, $8.75@ 
9.25; standard grades, 30@50c less. 
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The wheat market has been quiet and 
without important features. Mills are 
making small purchases. No. 2 red 
wheat, with bill, was quoted at $1.88@ 
1.89 bu, Nashville, Nov. 14. 

Output of flour by southeastern mills, 
as reported to The Northwestern Miller: 


Weekly Flour Pet. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbls bbls tivity 

Pee, Bane csariere 161,520 107,187 66.3 
Previous week .. 152,520 99,065 64.9 
ee OO. « vcnanes 139,920 102,826 73.4 
Two years ago... 172,980 119,143 68.8 
Three years ago.. 175,380 109,739 62.5 


Stocks at Nashville, with comparison, 
as reported through the Grain Exchange: 


Nov. 14 Nov. 7 

Pe ME hei abe ccresns 52,200 54,100 

Te, Es kesacuvees’s 637,000 641,000 

Sy WD cee sv cccevvcens 20,300 25,000 

9” rr 365,500 313,000 
NOTES 


Receipts of grain at Nashville last 
week totaled 140 cars. 

The W. M. Cosby Flour & Grain Co. 
is a new firm at Montgomery, Ala., han- 
dling flour, dairy and poultry feeds, and 
grain. 

Weather conditions were favorable last 
week for sowing wheat in Tennessee and 
Kentucky, and farmers have been com- 
pleting this work. Farm agents have 
been cautioning wheat raisers to treat 
their seed wheat to avoid rust. 

Joun Lerper. 


ATLANTA 


The flour trade shows some improve- 
ment in volume, although sales are still 
mostly to meet immediate requirements. 
Stocks are small, however, and demand 
is just sufficient to keep them from in- 
creasing. The general opinion is that 
there will be little change in price in the 
near future, and that flour will be avail- 
able at short notice, so that no advantage 
can be obtained in laying in supplies 
for the future. Quotations, Nov. 14: soft 
standard patents, $8.50 bbl; bakers pat- 
ents, $8.25. 

J. Hore Ticner. 


EVANSVILLE 


Last week was one of the dullest on 
record in the milling business here. There 
seems to be no explanation for the situa- 
tion. Brokers, exporters and jobbers ap- 
pear to lack interest in the future, and 
buying is of a hand-to-mouth nature, un- 
satisfactory both to millers and buyers. 
The southern market is dull, because of 
the cotton situation. There is hope, how- 
ever, that the cotton crop will give an 
average yield, and the price, although 
tending lower, is now at a figure to make 
at least a normal season of prosperity. 
Millers are hopeful that this expectation 
will be fulfilled. 

The price of wheat, $1.60 bu at mills 
and $1.57 at stations, remained unchanged 
last week. Flour quotations, f.o.b., 
Evansville, 98-lb cottons, in carload lots, 
on Nov. 14 were: best patent $9@9.25 
bbl, first patent $8.85, straight $7.50@ 
8.25; Kansas, $9.25@9.50; spring, $9.50; 
clears, in jutes, first $6.25@7.50, second 
$5.85@6.50. 

* 7 

Otto Knauss, sales manager for the 
Phoenix Flour Mill, was in Indianapolis 
last week attending a state meeting of 
the Elks. 

W. W. Ross. 





BUYS STOCK OF ELEVATOR COMPANY 


To.eno, Ount0.—S. L. Rice, of the Meta- 
mora (Ohio) Elevator Co., has purchased 
the stock in the Fostoria (Ohio) Storage 
& Transfer Elevator Co. formerly owned 
by W. E. Townsend, of the Townsend- 
Ward Co., Buffalo. A. T. Ward will re- 
mand in charge of the Fostoria plant, 
which is operated as a public elevator 
where transferring, drying, clipping, 
cleaning, bleaching and sacking facilities 
are available to shippers. The company 
also has 250,000 bus of concrete storage 
space, bonded under the government 
bonded warehouse act, giving storage for 
shippers, with full transit privileges, at 
Fostoria. Grain may be carried in store 
for 12 months without loss of through 
billing. 





The United States is the world’s larg- 
est sugar consumer, taking about 25 per 
cent of the total world supply each year. 
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Millfeed Demand.—The millfeed market maintains its strength and recent 


activity. 


This situation results from improved demand and light mill out- 


put. Mixed car buyers are still an influential factor in the market, and con- 


siderable quantities have gone into storage, 


particularly in the Southwest. 


Minneapolis mills have virtually withdrawn from the market for November- 


December shipment. 


Small country dealers have begun to accumulate sup- 


plies, after a long period of inactivity, and the winter demand from this source 
is counted upon by producers to bring increased strength to prices. 
Prices.—Millfeed prices are up about 50c ton over those of a week ago. 


CENTRAL WEST 

Cuicaco.—Early last week the demand 
for millfeed was fairly active, but later 
is slowed up, and buyers are now dis- 
playing little interest. The trade has its 
needs well covered, and the opinion is 
that prices have advanced too rapidly. 
Another deterrent factor is that mills are 
slow in making deliveries. The larger 
city mills have practically withdrawn 
from the market, and only scattered cars 
are being offered here by country mills. 
Spring bran was quoted, Nov. 14, at $28 
@29 ton, hard winter bran $29@30.50, 
standard middlings $29@30, flour mid- 
dlings $31.50@33.50 and red dog $39@42. 


Mitwavukee.— The millfeed situation 
has assumed further strength, and both 
bran and middlings have advanced under 
the influence of a well-sustained and ac- 
tive demand, principally from the jobbing 
trade and feed mixers. Some mills are 
reported to be behind on deliveries, and 
are cautious about booking orders for de- 
ferred shipment, at the same time hold- 
ing spot stuff at full limits. There is a 
slight improvement in the consumptive 
demand, but the trade is unwilling to pay 
the prices asked for deferred. Quota- 
tions, Nov. 14: spring bran $28.50@29 ton, 
winter bran $29.20@29.70, standard mid- 
dlings $29@29.50, flour middlings $30.50 
@31.50, red dog $39@40, and cottonseed 
meal $36@41.50, in 100-lb sacks, car lots, 
f.o.b., Milwaukee. 

Sr. Lovis—The general tone of the 
millfeed market is steady, and quotations 
are unchanged. Demand, however, shows 
little improvement, and sales of feed are 
for limited amounts. Feeding is not yet 
extensive, and the consuming trade is not 
inclined to accumulate large stocks. 
There is not much feed booked very far 
ahead. Mills are not pushing sales, which 
largely accounts for the steady tone in 
the market. Quotations, Nov. 14: soft 
winter bran $28.75@29.25 ton, hard win- 
ter bran $28.50@29, and gray shorts 
$33.50@34, 


THE NORTHWEST 

Minneapouis.—The millfeed market is 
very strong and active, due to an im- 
provement in demand and to decreased 
production. Buying on a liberal scale is 
still going on by mixed car interests. 
This more than absorbs the surplus over 
quantities called for by contracts in 
force, so that city mills have virtually 
withdrawn from the market for Novem- 
ber-December shipment. On top of this, 
there is an insistent demand from the 
South and the Southwest, which natural- 
ly tends to strengthen the market. 

One Minneapolis milling company was 
forced to buy a car of bran in Kansas 
City, Nov. 17, for a southeastern connec- 
tion, and had to pay $28 ton, f.o.b., Kan- 
sas City, for it. Another factor of 
strength is that the Buffalo mills are also 
oversold for November-December, with 
Canadian offerings negligible. 

Buying by the smaller country dealers 
seems to have set in at last. There are 
actually hundreds of these dealers scat- 
tered throughout the middle western 
states who, up to now, have made no ap- 
parent attempt to accumulate stocks 
against their winter needs. Even yet 
they have not taken hold in earnest, and 
millers feel that, when they do, pices 
are bound to advance. 

Minneapolis mills advanced their ask- 
ing prices 50c@$1 ton on Nov. 16. They 
quote bran at $26.50 ton, standard mid- 
dlings $27.50@28, flour middlings $33@ 
33.50, red dog $40, wheat mixed Feed $30 


@33, and rye middlings $26, in 100-lb 
sacks, f.o.b., Minneapolis. 

Jobbers report that the demand for 
bran and standard middlings is good, 
both from mixers and from the South, 
although buying slowed up a little on 
Nov. 17. City mills are behind on deliv- 
eries of bran, making the situation tight, 
but are up to date on deliveries of stand- 
ard middlings. Offerings are slow from 
city and country mills. The scarcity of 
supplies continues to affect the market. 

Minneapolis car lot prices of millfeed, 
prompt shipment, per 2,000 Ibs, in 100-Ib 
sacks, as reported by brokers: 


Nov. 17 Yearago . 
a MT TTL Oivees @ 26.00 $.....@26.50 
Stand. middlings.. 26.50@27.00 28.50@28.75 
Flour middlings.. 29.00@30.00 31.50@33.00 
R. dog, 140-lb jute 36.50@40.00 39.00@40.00 


Dutvutn.—The mills have only odd lots 
of millfeed for sale, and are not offering 
much. They could take on some con- 
tracts for deferred delivery, but there is 
not much demand in that direction. 


THE SOUTHWEST 

Kansas Crry.—Bran continues to hold 
the strength it has displayed for the past 
fortnight, a few sales reflecting an ad- 
vance of 50c. Outside buying is some- 
what more active than recently, and is 
more than sufficient to account for the 
half-time operations of interior south- 
western plants. Such surplus as occa- 
sionally appears in Kansas City is readi- 
ly absorbed by jobbers and other large 
distributors. A considerable amount of 
bran is stored here, almost all of which 
was bought at several dollars ton below 
the curent level of prices. Shorts are 
slightly weaker. Demand is light, and 
present quotations are sustained only 
through the small offerings being made. 
Quotations, Nov: 14 car lots, Kansas 
City: bran, $27@27.50 ton; brown shorts, 
$29@30; gray shorts, $32@33. 

Satina.—Feed demand is heavy, due 
to the exceptionally cold weather which 
prevailed for several days last week. 
Quotations, Nov. 12, car lots, basis Kan- 
sas City bran, $1.30@1.40 per 100 lbs; 
mill-run, $1.50@1.55; gray shorts, $1.75 
@1.85. 

Atcuison.—Millfeed values advanced 
$1@1.50 last week. Shorts are not fol- 
lowing the advance fully. Little feed is 
being offered in straight cars, due to the 
heavy demand for mixed car lots from 
established trade. Quotations, basis car 
lots, Atchison, Nov. 14: bran, $27 ton; 
mill-run, $30; gray shorts, $33. 

Hutcuinson.—Demand for millfeed 
continues far in excess of the output, al- 
though it is not nearly as keen for shorts 
as for bran. Mills are behind with mixed 
car orders for bran, and have but little 
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shorts. Quotations, Kansas City basis, 
Nov. 14: bran, $28@29 ton; mill-run, 
$32@34; gray shorts, $36@37. 
Oxtanoma Crry.—Inquiries are in- 
creasing for bran and shorts. Mills are 
able to fill practically all mixed car or- 
ders. Buying outside the state continues. 
Profit margins are exceedingly thin, and 
mills are disposed to let them remain so 
in view of the major part of their deliv- 
eries being to mixed car customers. 
Straight bran sold on Nov. 14 at $1.55 
@1.60 per 100 Ibs, mill-run at $1.65@ 
1.70, and wheat gray shorts at $1.90@1.95. 


CENTRAL STATES 

Totevo.—The position of millfeed is 
well maintained, and demand is satisfac- 
tory; sales are being made equal to pro- 
duction, and the feed is moving out into 
consumption, with past accumulations 
fast disappearing. Prices are practically 
unchanged, but show something of a 
range, due to difference in quality. Soft 
winter wheat bran was quoted on Nov. 
13 at $31@31.25 ton, mixed feed $31.50@ 
33.25, and middlings $32@34, in 100’s, 
f.o.b., Toledo. 

Evansvitte.—An unusual dullness fea- 
tured the millfeed market last week. 
Rains and warm weather have renewed 
pasturage, and have curtailed the neces- 
sity for feed among dairymen in this 
territory. Prices, Nov. 14, f.o.b., Evans: 
ville, carload lots, in 100-Ib sacks: bran, 
$30@32 ton; mixed feed, $33@34; shorts, 
$34@36. 


THE SOUTH 

Nasuvitte.—A good demand for mill- 
feed has marked the arrival of cool 
weather, nearly all mills reporting satis- 
factory business in this department, and 
prices being maintained. Quotations, 
Nov. 14: soft winter wheat bran, 100-lb 
bags, ton, f.o.b., Ohio River points, $29 
@32; standard middlings, $34@37. 


Mempuis.— Wheat bran was offered at 
$31@31.50 ton on Nov. 12, with the trade 
unwilling to take any at that price, al- 
though stocks are light. Standard mid- 
dlings were offered at $34@35, and gray 
shorts at $36@36.50. The consumer con- 
tinues to buy sparingly. Cottonseed meal 
is slightly firmer, and mills offering lit- 
tle, being pretty well sold up to Jan. 1. 
On Nov. 12, 41 per cent was quoted at 
$34@34.50 ton, and 43 per cent at $35.50 
@36. 

Norrotx.—Feed quotations from both 
western and northwestern mills are high- 
er, and a somewhat stronger demand is 
apparent. At the approach of winter, in- 
quiries are coming in more frequently, 
and there is a bright outlook for early 
winter business. Quotations, Nov. 14: 
red dog, $47@48 ton; flour middlings, 
$38.50@39; standard middlings, $35.50@ 
36; bran, $34.50@35. 

Attanta.—Although there has been lit- 
tle change in the price of millfeed, there 
has been considerable improvement in the 
amount which is being moved. Merchants 
are not increasing their stocks to any ex- 
tent, but as they have been very small for 
some time, the least improvement in the 
consumptive demand is reflected in larger 
orders by dealers. Stocks of cottonseed 
meal still continue to increase at the mills 
in spite of the fact that demand for this 
product is good. Prime 7 per cent meal 
sold on Nov. 14 at $30 ton. 


THE EAST 


Brrrato.—Although flour is quiet, 
millfeeds are not, the lowered output 
making offerings scarce. With the in- 
crease in demand, prices here advanced 





*Brown shorts. tGray shorts. 





SUMMARY OF MILLFEED QUOTATIONS 


Millfeed quotations reported to The Northwestern Miller by wire Tuesday, Nov. 
17, based on carload lots, prompt delivery, per ton, packed in 100-lb sacks: 


Chicago peteneees Kansas City St. Louis Baltimore 
Spring bran ...... $28.00@29.00 $. -@2 $. -@..... $32.50@33.50 
Hard winter bran. 29.00@30.50 27. 50@28. 00 28. 50@29. me. LTE 
Soft winter bran... .....@..... :@. -@. 28.75 @29.25 34.00@35.00 
Stand. middlings*. 29.25@29.50 50@28. 00 29. 50@ 30. 00 eevee @..... 33.50@34.50 
Flour middlingst.. 31.50@33.50 0@33.50 32.50@33.00 33.50@34.00 38.00@39.00 
Red dog ......... 39.00 @42.00 ee +t) rrr: Levrmrin, leeme © fe 

Buffalo Philadel phia Boston Columbus Nashville 
Spring bran ...... @. ewes _— 00 $33.50@3 4. pe: ta 0034.5 50 $31.50@32.50 $.....@..... 
Hard winter bran. -@. . 85.00@36 P -@. 31.50@32.50 .....@..... 
Soft winter bran.. .....@. 36.00@3 6. +4 ‘. 32.00@33.00 29.00@32.00 
Stand. middlings*. ..... @31.50 34.00 @3 4.50 34.50@35.00 32.00@33.00 34. wie? ae 00 
Flour middlingst.. .....@38.00 40.00@42.00 40.50@41.00 36.50@38.00 60 Os cvcs 
MOR GOR cicscccts cases @44.50 48.00@48.50 --@46.50 43.00@44.00 CS Ge 
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on Novy. 14 to $31 ton for bran, $31.50 
for middlings, flour middlings being of 
fered at $38 and red dog at $44.50. 
Boston.—A fairly active demand for 
wheat feeds prevails, with prices higher. 
Quotations, near-by or prompt shipment, 
in 100-Ilb sacks: spring bran, $34@34.5() 


ton; standard middlings, $34.50@35. 
flour middlings, $40.50@41; mixed feed, 
$37@41; red dog, $46.50; cottonseed 


meal, $40@46. 

Battrmore.—Millfeed is steady, wi!) 
spring bran slightly firmer. Quotations, 
in 100-lb sacks, per ton: spring bran, $\3 
@33.50; soft winter bran, $34@35; sta: 
ard middlings, $33@34; flour middlin 
$37@38; red dog, $45@46. 

PumwapeLtpH1a.—Demand for millfeod 
is only moderate, but offerings are lig\it 
and the market rules firm, with prices 
of bran showing an advancing tenden:y. 
Quotations, Nov. 14, for prompt s):ip- 
ment, per ton: spring bran $33.50@34.50, 
hard winter bran $35@36, soft win'er 
bran $36@36.50, standard middlings ~}4 
@34.50, flour middlings $40@42 as to 
quality, and red dog $48@48.50. 


Prrrssurcu.—The millfeed market \ is 
dull last week. Consumers appeared to 
lack interest in future deliveries. Pr. -- 
tically all sales were for poet sh 
ment. Prices were slightly higher. Qu »- 
tations, Nov. 14: standard middlings ~ 3 
@34 ton, flour middlings $35@36, spri 
bran $32.50@33.50, red dog $43@44; c 
tonseed meal, 43 per cent protein $40. 
41 per cent $38.70, 36 per cent $36.70. 


PACIFIC COAST 


Sratrie.—The millfeed market show: | 
considerable strength last week, but qu 
tations were not changed. Washingt: \ 
mills on Nov. 14 asked $31 ton for mi! 
run, in straight cars, coast. The fe 
Montana mills offering wanted $30 t 
for prompt mixed feed and $30.50 fcr 
bran, and quoted $31@32 for mix« | 
feed, January or February shipment. 


San Francisco.—The scarcity of mi 
feeds continued last week, with pric: ; 
somewhat advanced, Kansas red bran b 
ing quoted at $36 ton on Nov. 14, stan:- 
ard bran and mill-run at $35, and whi'« 
bran at $38@39. A small quantity «f 
bran from Canada has been received ‘1 
this territory, but receipts generally have 
been light. The beginning of the raii\ 
season has indicated more feeding 1 
some sections of the state. 


Los Awncetes.—Improved conditions 
prevailed in the southern California mil - 
feed market last week, demand becomin 
steadier, and prices remaining firm i. 
most cases. Arrivals were heavy, an! 
prospects for even larger incoming shi; 
ments were bright. Quotations, Nov. 14: 
Kansas bran, $37 ton; Utah-Idaho re:| 
mill-run, $35.50; white mill-run, $37.50 
blended mill-run, $36.50; red dog, $52 
flour middlings, $52. 


Porttanp.—The millfeed market con 
tinues to be the firmest feature of th 
milling situation. Demand is strong lo 
cally, and buying for California accoun 
is active. Some of the larger mills ar: 
sold well into next year. Mill-run wa 
quoted on Nov. 14, in straight cars, a! 
$34 ton, and middlings at $45. 


CANADA 


Toronto.—There is a steady demand 
for bran and shorts, and prices are hard- 
ening. United States buyers are taking 
all they can get from Canada, at good 
prices. Sales have been made for deliv- 
ery as far ahead as January. No actua! 
change has been made. in list prices, but 
car lots when obtainable are worth a pre- 
mium. Quotations, Nov. 14: bran $27 
ton, shorts $29, middlings $35, jute. 
mixed cars, spot cash, delivered, On- 
tario points. For export to the United 
States, bran with mill-run screenings is 
quoted at $19 ton and shorts at $21, f.o.b., 
cars, Fort William. 


Wrinnirec.—Colder weather in_ the 
prairie provinces has stimulated sales of 
millfeed. Millers are disposing of their 
output of bran and shorts to local pur- 
chasers, and very few concerns are doing 
any export business. There is no change 
in prices. Quotations, Nov. 14, Fort Wil- 
liam basis, bran $23 ton and shorts $25; 
Saskatchewan, bran $23 and shorts $25; 
Alberta, bran $24 and shorts $26; Brit- 
ish Columbia, bran $26@28 and shorts 
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$28@30; Pacific Coast, bran $29 and 
shorts $31. 

Monrreat.—The demand for millfeed 
continued strong last week, and supplies 
were limited. Business was accordingly 
small in volume. Closing prices: bran 
$27.25 ton, shorts $29.25, middlings $35.25, 
with bags, ex-track, less 25c ton for cash. 


EUROPE 


Lonpon, Ene., Oct. 28.—Demand for 
mill offals has been quiet, bran being ex- 
ceptionally dearer at £6 15s ton, ex-mill. 
Middlings are lower, with supplies in 
excess of demand, today’s value being 
£7 17s 6d@£8 ton, ex-mill. Plate pol- 
lards are about unchanged, with passage 
parcels offered at £6 3s 9d, October 
hipment at £6 and November-Decem- 
ber at £5 17s 6d. Fancy Plate mid- 
dlings are quoted for November-Decem- 
her shipment at £7 16s 3d, cif. Lon- 
lon made cottonseed cakes are unchanged 
it £7 15s@£7 12s 6d ton, ex-mill. 

Liverroot, Ene., Oct. 28.—Rather 
more inquiry prevails for feeding cakes. 
Cottonseed meal has shown weakness, 
ind 50 per cent has been sold by re- 
ellers at £9 10s ton, October-November. 
‘irsthand offers_for 50 per cent are £9 
i7s 6d, and for 36 per cent £9 2s 6d. 

Be.rast, Iretanp, Oct. 26.—Mill of- 
fals are firmer. Best white bran is of- 
fered at £9 5s ton in the north of Ire- 
land and £10 in the south. For red bran 
£8 10s is quoted, and sharps and mid- 
dlings are offered at £8@11. 





Cuicaco.—The mixed feed market is 
gradually improving, although demand is 


still spotted. Interest is now mainly 
speculative and for 60-day delivery, and 
few sales are being made for near-by 
shipment. The trade seems willing to 
contract for later shipment and, as con- 
sumption of feeds has been greater of 
late, dealers are thinking of replenish- 
ing their stocks. Dairy and poultry feeds 
seem to be in best request. 

Sr. Lovis—Demand for mixed feed is 
better than a month ago,-but is not yet 
normal, November is usually an off 
month for dairy feeds, and demand for 
this is not as active as last month, but 
an improvement is anticipated very short- 
ly. Horse feed is moving slowly, and 
will continue doing so until Jan. 1. De- 
mand for scratch feed is light. Quota- 
tions are stronger, in sympathy with the 
advancing corn market. High grade 
dairy feeds were quoted, Nov. 14, at $46 
ton, high grade horse feed at $37, and 
scratch feed at $47. 

Nasnvitte.—Mills report a slightly im- 
proved demand for mixed feeds, with 
prices steady to $1 higher. Cooler weath- 
er is increasing consumption. Prices, 
Nov. 14: horse feed, 100-lb bags, ton, 
$34@44; dairy feed, $37@48; scratch 
poultry feed, $47@54; mash poultry feed, 
$62@72. . 

Mempuis.—Business is being inter- 
rupted by rains throughout several of the 
southern states. The continued damage 
to the unpicked portion of the cotton 
crop also tends to restrict buying to ac- 
tual requirements. Horse and mule feeds 
are in light supply, but no disposition is 
shown to stock up. Prices remain the 
same as for several weeks. Dairy and 
poultry feeds are reported to be moving 
about normally, without any changes in 
price, although the former are slightly 
ro il because of the higher cost of mill- 
eed, 





CANADIAN FEED EXPORTS 

Exports of bran, shorts, etc., 
from Canada in the month of 
October, 1925, as officially report- 
ed, amounted to 23,149 tons, val- 
ued at $598,650. Of this amount, 
22,663 tons were exported to the 
United States. 

For the three months from Aug. 
1 to Oct. 31, 1925, Canada export- 
ed 45,613 tons of bran, shorts, etc., 
valued at $1,180,613, of which 44,- 
589 tons were exported to the 
United States. 
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FLAXSEED “2 PRODUCTS 


a 





The government crop report of condi- 
tions on Nov. 1 indicates a flaxseed yield 
of about 22,000,000 bus, which is a reduc- 
tion of about 1,000,000 bus from the Oct. 
1 estimate, and compares with slightly 
more than 30,000,000 last year. The gov- 
ernment report serves as a partial ex- 
planation of the light receipts that have 
characterized this year’s flaxseed market- 
ing season. Added to the smaller crop 
are the factors of bad weather and poor 
roads for hauling seed from the farm. 
Crushers complain of much damp seed. 
The Canadian flaxseed crop is officially es- 
timated at 9,354,000 bus, against 9,694,- 
700 last year, and the Argentine crop 
75,000,000 bus, against 51,966,000 in 1924. 
The Argentine exportable surplus from 
the growing crop is estimated at 60,000,- 
000 bus, a large increase over last year. 

Last week’s flaxseed market rallied 
after weakening early in sympathy with 
grain, but showed little vitality on the 
upturns. Bearish Argentine crop news 
and larger shipments to America were 
partly responsible. The Minneapolis De- 
cember future closed the week with a 
net gain of only about Ic, against a gain 
of 5c in the Minneapolis December wheat 
future. 

Linseed crushers report a fairly good 
demand for oil meal. Buyers appear to 
be satisfied with present prices and to 
be willing to anticipate their future 
needs. Stocks in the hands of distribu- 
tors are low for this period of the year. 
Export trade has had a revival, and fair- 
ly heavy recent bookings are reported. 
Domestic prices are 50c@$1 higher than 
a week ago, while export values are up 
$1.50. 

Min neEApouis.—Local crushers report a 
brisk demand for linseed oil meal. Buy- 
ing was exceptionally heavy on Nov. 16, 
and continues good. Apparently, buyers 
are satisfied with present prices and are 
willing to anticipate their future needs. 
Stocks in the hands of distributors are 
exceptionally low for this time of the 
year. Shipping directions continue fair. 
At Minneapolis, meal is quoted at 43@ 
43.50 ton, at Chicago $45.50@46, and at 
Toledo and Buffalo for December ship- 
ment the price is $46. There has been a 
revival of interest on the part of the ex- 
port trade, some fairly heavy bookings 
being reported during the week. Oil 
cake is quoted at $46.50 ton, f.a.s., New 
York. 

Receipts and shipments of flaxseed at 
Minneapolis and Duluth, Sept. 1 to Nov. 
14, 1925, compared with the correspond- 
ing period of the previous year, in bush- 
els (000’s omitted) : 


a --Receipts— --Shipments— 

1925 1924 1925 1924 
Minneapolis ....6,607 7,166 1,629 2,422 
peer 6,458 11,958 4,291 8,277 











Totals ...... 13,065 19,124 5,920 10,699 
Daily closing prices per bushel of No. 
1 flaxseed in Minneapolis and Duluth: 


Minneapolis -——Duluth——, 
Track To arr. Track Nov. Dec. 
Nov. 10 ..$2.54 2.52 2.56% 2.54% 2.55% 


Nov. 11 . Holiday 

Nov. 12 .. 2.64% 2.52% 2.56% 2.54% 2.55% 
Nov. 13 .. 2.54% 2.62% 2.55% 2.54 2.54% 
Nov. 14 .. 2.55% 2.53% 2.55% 2.53% 2.54 
Nov. 16 2.52% 2.50% 2.51% 2.50% 2.50 


Receipts of flaxseed for the week end- 
ing Nov. 14, and stocks in store at Min- 
neapolis and Duluth, compared with the 
corresponding weeks of 1924 and 1923, in 
bushels (000’s omitted) : 

-—Receiptse—, -——In store—. 
1925 1924 1923 1925 1924 1923 
Minneapolis 282 556 290 1,040 202 711 
Duluth .... 536 1,670 274 2,210 3,521 1,915 


Totals .. 818 2,226 465 3,250 3,723 2,626 

DotvutH.—With a plentiful supply of 
cash offerings, buyers found it compara- 
tively easy to secure their requirements 
of flaxseed last week. Crushers and 
shipping interests for outside concerns 
would only consider the choice and fancy 
offerings. Elevators, at the close of busi- 
ness on Nov. 14, reported carrying a to- 
tal of 2,210,000 bus, a decrease of 341,000 
for the week. This compares with hold- 
ings of 3,522,000 bus at the corresponding 
time last year. Mixed sentiment existed 
in the futures. Buying spells invariably 
were followed by: declines, which tended 
to unnerve traders. Closing prices for 
November and December registered a 1144 


“@l1%c loss against No. 7, while May 








scored a net gain of 1%4c. With only a 
few more weeks left before navigation 
closes, eastern crushers will have to has- 
ten their purchases if their future re- 
quirements have not already been filled. 

Miurwavuxker.—In spite of the easier 
feeling in cottonseed meal, which has re- 
sulted in a reduction of as much as $1@2, 
linseed meal is holding steady, although 
spot stuff is shaded slightly by some 
sellers. Prompt and December shipment 
meal is held firm. Inquiry is moderately 
active and principally for later shipment, 
near-by requirements apparently being 
fairly well taken care of. Nominal quo- 
tation, Nov. 14, f.o.b., Milwaukee, $45@ 
45.50 ton. 

Cuicaco.—The linseed oil meal market 
is a little firmer, and a better demand 
is reported. Buying is in car lots, prin- 
cipally by country dealers. Linseed meal 
was quoted, Nov. 14, at $44.50@45.50 ton, 
Chicago. 

Boston.—Offerings of oil meal for 
shipment are limited, and the market is 
firmly held at $50.50@50.70 ton in 100-Ib 
sacks. Demand is moderate. There are 

ractically no offers by resellers, and this 
helps to strengthen the local situation. 

Burrato.—Demand for oil meal for 
export has cleaned up the supply, and 
offerings are light and firmly held at 
$45.50 ton. 

Pirrssurcu.—Little activity was noted 
in the linseed meal market here last 
week. The bulk of the buying was for 
prompt shipment. Prices held firm. 
Quotation, Nov. 14, $48.40 ton. 

Toronto.—Linseed meal is scarce and 
prices are firm. Domestic production is 
much less than the requirements of home 
markets. The price quoted, Nov. 14, 
was $49.75 ton, Toronto freights. 

Wiynirec.—Local demand for oil cake 
and meal is excellent, but the export call 
is dull. There is no change in prices. 
Quotations, Nov. 14: oil cake, ton lots, 
in bags, $40, and oil meal $42, f.o.b., Win- 
nipeg. The flaxseed market has con- 
tinued dull, with prices steady, closing 
Nov. 14 at $2.291, 





United States Visible Grain Supply 


Visible supply of grain in the United States 
on Nov. 14, in bushels (000’s omitted): 


Wheat Corn Oats Rye Barley 
85 49 27 


Baltimore ..1,603 20 
Boston ..... eee 1 67 3 eee 
Buffalo ..... 2,633 84 3,124 23 374 
Afloat ....1,763 eon 798 687 267 
Chicago ....3,896 395 10,495 3,115 838 
Afloat .... ... 129 eés ios vee 
Detvelt ..«.. 185 30 195 25 eae 
Duluth -- 10,756 «+» 7,490 3,641 719 
Galveston... 367 eee YT 14 eee 
Indianapolis. 471 107 786 2 ese 
Kan. City. ..4,066 60 6,288 104 87 
Milwaukee.. 500 5 1,583 31 203 
Minneapolis 6,507 14 22,826 2,554 2,950 
N. Orleans.. 368 126 95 vee eee 
Newp. News ... ores 36 rT eee 
New York... 295 3 1,073 180 366 
Omaha ..... 1,044 73 «44,724 57 8 
POOPte § ociccc 3 18 1,392 pee nen 
Philadelphia 775 13 473 4 151 
Sioux City.. 123 51 713 “oe 22 
St. Joseph.. .1,594 165 124 6 3 
St. Louis. ...1,392 76 «1,322 28 63 
Toledo ..... 781 83 887 3 2 
Afloat .... 97 eee ose wee eee 
Wichita ....2,641 5 233 
Camel 2.6. 310 eee 24 
Lakes ...... 1,130 eee eon 





Totals ..43,330 1,458 64,833 10,526 6,080 
Last year..98,160 7,285 67,603 19,701 5,568 

Increases: Wheat, 132,000 bus; rye, 251,- 
000; barley, 102,000. Decreases: Corn, 619,- 
000 bus; oats, 205,000. 





Fort William-Port Arthur Grain Movement 

Receipts and shipments of grain at Fort 
William and Port Arthur from Aug. 1 to 
Oct. 31, 1925 and 1924, in bushels: 


RECEIPTS 
925 1924 
We sic cetsdscaden 100,092,236 49,273,041 
OBES no's c'sivbiwsdiccvecs 7,486,538 6,839,171 
DOSIET ccccccccccnece 16,100,785 11,288,117 
PIOROOOE oc vec ccccce 790,242 992,650 
BID Se cccdsccccesses 2,284,453 3,124,125 
o , SPee Pa Pee eee 10,798 4,623 
SHIPMENTS 
By lake— 1925 924 
WORE aac cower vecece 90,022,317 47,202,085 
GO csc cebccccccccee 8,528,027 6,966,013 
og Pe ee eee 12,722,980 8,267,704 
Flaxseed ..........+- 1,341,831 394,366 
GO on cms ccacreccece 1,516,244 3,453,190 
By rail— 
WMS cesesvivorvecde 584,749 195,036 
: PPP Pri etiei i re 138,719 110,521 
WAST cnc ccccccvecee 8,966 5,406 
ae. Fee rTae 1,050 5,896 
 .. p ROU LL ee 2,200 4,714 
COW cb dite caddies code 10,798 4,623 





The Bakers’ Club of Philadelphia, on 
Nov. 5, gave a testimonial dinner to L. 
J. Schumaker, president of the Ameri- 
can Bakers Association. The dinner was 
held at the Bellevue-Stratford Hotel. 








i FEED PRICE SUMMARY | 
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Prices ruling in the principal millfeed _ 


markets on Monday, Nov. 16, and on 
the corresponding date in 1924, as re- 
ported by the Western Feed Market 
Bureau, Milwaukee, were, per ton: 


Minneapolis— 1924 1925 
SE Grea asERe es eo need $26.00 $25.50@26.00 
Pure wheat bran...... 26.50 26.00@26.50 
6 vie oe anes 28.50 26.50@27.00 
Flour middlings ...... 32.50 28.50@30.00 
eS ee 41.00 38.00@40.00 
Mixed feed ........... 28.00 28.50@29.00 
Old process oil meal.. 45.00 42.00@43.00 
BPAR® 2... wccccccccccce B8.00 $8.96084.96 
Middlings® ........... 35.50 34.25@34.75 
CC ccs eee ceebhs 47.00 45.00@45.50 

Duluth— 

DE thwhetbdectscewe 7.50 26.50@27.00 
ID ds wk nie 30.00 27.00@27.50 
Flour middlings ...... 35.00 29.00@30.00 
Country mixed feed .. 30.50 29.00@29.50 
Be GD ‘wicccwccscvcs 40.00 38.00@39.00 

St. Louis— 

MEL W05.05635440008008 28.00 28.00@29.00 
Brown shorts 33.00 32.50@33.50 
Gray shorts 34.50 34.50@35.00 


Oat feed ...... 13.50 7.50@ 8.50 
Hominy feed 39.00 28.00@28.50 








Buffalo-- 
PUPS BFAD cc cesccccccs seeee 81.00@31.50 
ae seeee §80.00@30.50 
Standard middlings ... ..... 30.50@31.00 
Flour middlings ...... cesses 88.00@38.50 
ee A 0.6.5 tne csv b-0s seeee 43.50@44.00 
Heavy mixed feed .... ..... 34.50@35.50 
ae seeee 45.00@45.60 
Kansas City— 
Pe MO ecciwcdaces 25.50 27.00@27.50 
Bran ......e.eeeeeeees 25.50 27.00@27.50 
Brown shorts ........ 30.00 30.50@31.00 
Se MO secéckces, 32.50 32.50@33.00 
a eee 2.00 43.00@44.00 
Philadelphia— 
Winter bran ......... 33 5.00 @35.50 
Pe ME pecubwe scenes 3 34.00 @34.50 
Spring bran ..... voce Bae 33.00 @33.50 
Spring middlings ..... 33.5 33.00 @35.00 
 - y fees 5.00 @47.50 
Flour middlings ...... -00@42.00 
Milwaukee— 
Winter bran ......... 28.70 29.20@29.70 
BPR ccsccccccserccces 80.60 38.66@39.60 
REEIEEED iv cvecesevess 31.00 29.00@29.50 
Flour middlings ...... 34.00 30.50@31.50 
MOE. 046.69.200000 8 42.00 39.00@40.00 
Per ere 29.00 26.00@26.50 
Old process oil meal... 47.00 45.00@45.50 
Cottonseed meal ...... 48.00 36.00@41.50 
Hominy feed ......... 39.00 29.50@30.00 
Reground oat feed .... 10.00 7.00@ 7.50 


Brewers’ dried grainst.. 33.50 31.50@32.50 
Hominy feed* .......... 44.00 35.50@36.50 


eee TOORTS sccccccews 38.80 .....@37.90 

Rate to Boston from— Lake-and-rail All-rail 
NED 66.6 64.4 60.6004 $8.30 $9.10 
SPO oTerTrer 7.00 9.10 
Pes MEE 5 0.6-06:500.00m ea one 7.60 
Dh ae 8.90 9.70 
ED ds 6.0 64.9 00.00 40 5.70 6.50 
MED 6-48 64% Oc dencinad osu 4.70 
*Boston. tChicago. 1100 Ibs. 


OCEAN RATES 


Ocean rates on flour from Atlantic ports, 
all subject to confirmation, as quoted Tues- 





day, Nov. 17, 1925, in cents per 100 Ibs: 
From 
Phila- Hamp- 
New Bos-Balti- del- ton 
To— York ton more phia Roads 
Aberdeen .... 22.00 32.00 32.00 32.00 32.00 


Amsterdam .. 22.00 22.00 22.00 22.00 22.00 
Antwerp .... 22.00 22.00 22.00 22.00 22.00 
Belfast ...... 21.00 .... 21.00 21.00 coe 
Bergen ...... 37.00 20+ coos 37.00 

Bordeaux ... 27.50 .... 27.60 27.60 eee 
Bremen ..... 20.00 20.00 20.00 20.00 20.00 





Bristol ...... 24.00 .... «++. 24.00 eevee 
Cardiff ...... 34.00 ..2e csee 34.00 coos 
Copenhagen.. 26.00 26.00 26.00 26.00 26.00 
COP wcccscee 21.00 .... 21.00 21.00 coos 
Danzig ...... 80.00 200 cece 30.00 ° 
Dublin ...... 21.00 21.00 21.00 


Dundee ..... 22.00 .... cece 
Genoa, Naples 27.00 27.00 27.00 27.00 eeve 
Gibraltar ..<- 40.00 cece cove cece 000s 
Glasgow ..... 20.00 20.00 20.00 20.00 20.00 
Gothenburg... 27.00 .... é F ene 
Hamburg ... 20.00 20.00 20.00 20.00 20.00 
TAGES cr ccces S780 cece ° ° coos 
Helsingfors... 30.00 30.00 30.00 30.00 30.00 


Hull .ccccese 21.00 1.00 21.00 

Leith ........ 21.00 .... 21.00 21.00 eevee 
Liverpool .... 20.00 20.00 20.00 20.00 20.00 
London ..... 20.00 20.00 20.00 20.00 20.00 





Londonderry. 21.00 .... 21.00 .... 
Malmé6 ...... 29.00 .... 29.00 29.00 TTT 
Manchester .. 20.00 20.00 20.00 20.00 20.00 
Marseilles ... 25.00 .... eee cose 
Newcastle ... 21.00 .... «sees «sees esece 
Oslo ......+. 27.00 27.00 27.00 27.00 27.00 
Pireus ...... BB.60 seco coos eves soe 
Rotterdam .. 22.00 22.00 22.00 22.00 22.00 
Southampton. 26.00 .... .... «..- étee 
Stavanger ... 27.00 27.00 27.00 27.00 27.00 
Stettin ...... BOBO cece coos, seve cece 
Stockholm ... 29.00 .... 29.00 29.00 


eee 





Flaxseed Crop by States 
Department of Agriculture estimate of the 
1925 flaxseed crop, based on condition Nov. 
1, compared with the final production figures 
for 1924 and the 1920-24 average, in bushels 
(000’s omitted): 
1925 1924 Ay. 


Minnesota ........+.. 7,400 8,117 4,502 
North Dakota ...... 9,009 14,722 6,896 
South Dakota ...... “3,944 4,299 2,371 
TEOMGRS 006 cewcrvecccce 315 378 195 
Montana ........... 1,307 2,349 1,093 
Other states ........ 357 308 221 





United States ..... 


22,332 


30,173 15,278 
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Trade Press Views on the Jardine Wheat Program 


Secretary of Agriculture, William 

M. Jardine, outlining his views on 
wheat seeding and wheat marketing, has 
drawn forth criticism from the trade 
press. Some of the editorial opinion 
takes him to task for advocating reduced 
wheat acreage, and other faultfinding is 
for what is termed his “tardiness” in 
bringing forth these views. 

Farm, Stock & Home and Northwest 
Farmstead (Minneapolis), in an editorial 
entitled “The Train Has Left,” remarks: 
“We cannot help wondering why he 
waited until winter seeding was prac- 
tically completed instead of telling the 
winter wheat farmers to abandon their 
project of increasing their acreage 4,000,- 
000, as soon as the agricultural depart- 
ment compiled its figures showing the 
intent. We do not like to infer that 
Secretary Jardine expects the spring 
wheat growers to do all of the reducing. 
We do not grow enough spring wheat 
to supply our needs. The price breaking 
surplus, except in a year of abnormally 
short winter wheat crops, such as this, 
is made by the winter wheat states.” 
The editorial points out that several fac- 
tors have combined to modify materially 
the expressed intentions of the winter 
wheat growers so that, as a matter of 
fact, the increase will not nearly ap- 
proach the estimated 4,000,000 acres. In 
conclusion, the editorial says: 

“If Secretary Jardine had made his 
present announcement 30 days sooner, 
it would probably have been of some 
value. We hope the secretary will catch 
up in his work, so as not to remain as far 
behind on everything else during his term 
of office.” 

Concerning Dr. Jardine’s view that the 
market may have discounted all the bear- 
ish factors in the wheat situation for 
this year, the Southwestern Miller (Kan- 
sas City) observes that, while one man 
has as much right to give public expres- 
sion to his views as another, nevertheless, 
“the head of the Department of Agricul- 
ture was not as guarded as he should 
have been under the existing state of the 
public mind. The official position of the 
head of the Department of Agriculture 
lends to his view a degree of finality that 
warrants expectation that his utterances 
on the subject of markets and prices 
should be thoroughly explained. His 
view, while couched in words implying no 
certainty as to the outlook for wheat 
prices, should have carried with it an ex- 
planation disclaiming any assumption of 
the rdle of a prophet and outlining the im- 
possibility of arriving at any fixed con- 
clusion on the course of prices on a com- 
modity so sensitive to world influences as 
the bread grain is.” The Southwestern 
Miller continues: 

“The statement, too, could well have 
carried some amplification of his refer- 
ence to ‘all bearish factors in the wheat 
situation this year. While Jardine was 
giving out his views on this subject, his 
department issued a very interesting 
statement on the position of the growing 
crops in Argentina and Australia. This 
statement indicated that the crops in the 
two southern exporting lands are in the 
making, and plainly demonstrates that no 
one can say that the trade has all the 
bearish factors, or all the bullish factors, 
even for this year, in its possession. New 
factors—bullish and bearish—arise daily 
in the world’s market.” Regarding the 
criticism of “tardiness,” the Southwest- 
ern Miller says: 

“Jardine was also criticized for tardi- 
ness because his statement was devoted 
largely to the cautioning of farmers on 
new wheat seeding plans. The views ex- 
pressed in this connection, however, were 
quite similar to those issued by his or- 
ganization some weeks ago. . . . Neither 
wheat handlers nor millers are desirous 
of discouraging anybody from enlighten- 


Tse recent statement issued by the 


ing them on the outlook for wheat prices. 
The demand for market information is 
great. Accurate market facts are always 
welcome. But there is a desire, a whole- 
some one, to discourage forecasting un- 
der conditions which might react unfa- 
vorably upon the breadstuffs industry.” 

That considerable confidence is placed 
in reports emanating from the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture is pointed out by 
the Grain Dealers’ Journal (Chicago). 
This publication, while not referring to 
the recent wheat intent report or to Dr. 
Jardine’s comment, says: “It must be 
gratifying to the government’s crop esti- 
mators that the prices drop so promptly 
and heavily on the publication of their 
figures, as it indicates the trade has con- 
fidence in the accuracy of the estimates 
and is willing to act on the information.” 

The Modern Miller (Chicago) merely 
quotes an extract from Dr. Jardine’s 
statement, and submits that “it still is a 
matter of speculation as to whether the 
acreage will come up to the high expecta- 
tions of the farmers’ ‘intention-to-plant’ 
report of the Department of Agriculture 
issued in September.” 

Speaking somewhat generally of ad- 
vice forthcoming from the Department 
of Agriculture, the Price Current-Grain 
Reporter (Chicago) is of the opinion 
that “there are too many uncertain fac- 
tors for their advice to be much more 
than a guess.” 


oe) 





| Corn #5 : 


In spite of the bearish government crop 
report, corn prices advanced last week, 
under the influence of strength in wheat 
and wet weather, closing with a net gain 
of about 2c bu over the previous week’s 


close. The government report indicated 
a crop of 3,013,390,000 bus, against 2,- 
436,513,000 last year. Movement of old 
corn is moderate, and weather has been 
unfavorable for conditioning the new 
crop. Cash corn shows marked strength, 
and cash premiums are strong in most 
markets. Corn products appear to be 
selling freely, and mills in some sections 
find difficulty in keeping the trade sup- 
plied, particularly with respect to corn 
flour. A number of mills report that de- 
mand is better than for many years. 
Prices are higher on the strength in corn. 

Prices of cream meal at various rate 
basing points, per barrel, basis 24’s, rep- 
resenting actual sales: 


Nov. 9-14 Nov. 2-7 
Little Rock ....... $4.50@4.60 $4.00 @4.55 
*Louisiana ......... 4.50@5.00 4.50@5.04 
ye ee @5.00 oP éa20 
Missouri River ..... ....@4.45 4.30@4.64 
tTexas ..........+. 5.00@5.28 4.92@5.28 
RE. gacneneccr. etna @4.76 «oes @4.76 
oo Pe ee eee @5.80 «++» @5.40 


*Group 1 $5@5.60, New Orleans $4.50@ 
4.60; previous week, group 1 $4.65@5.04, 
group 3 $4.85, New Orleans $4.50@4.60. 
+Group 1 $5@5.20, group 2 $5.08@5.28; pre- 
vious week, group 1 $4.92@5.04, group 2 
$5.28. 

Mrinneapouis.—There is still enough 
demand for old corn from poultry feed 
manufacturers to keep the market 
steady. Supplies are very limited and 
prices high. No. 2 yellow is quoted nomi- 
nally at 22@24c bu over Chicago Decem- 
ber. The new corn market is very un- 
settled. Receipts, while increasing, are 
still light. No. 4 yellow is quoted at 8@ 
10¢ bu over Chicago December, and No. 5 
yellow 3@4c over. Light color mixed, 
old and new, would probably bring 10c 
over. 

Sr. Lovuis.—The corn market was firm 
the greater part of last week, and prices 
at the close showed a gain on the previous 
week’s close. Country offerings to arrive 
were limited. The bulk of the receipts 
of new grain are of the same grade. Re- 
ceipts of corn last week were 191 cars, 
against 298 in the previous week. Cash 





prices, Nov. 14: No. 2 corn, old, 85@87c 
bu; No. 3 corn, 82c; No. 4 corn, 80c; 
No. 5 corn, 78c; No. 3 yellow 87%c, No. 
4 yellow 804%,@8lc, No. 5 yellow 78%e, 
No. 6 yellow 76%2c. Corn products were 
quoted, Nov. 14: standard corn meal 
$2.20@2.30 per 100 Ibs, cream meal $2.40 
@2.50, corn flour $2.50@2.60. 


New Orveans.—Demand for corn was 
fair last week. Havana was the largest 
foreign buyer during the week ended 
Nov. 12, with 1,245 bus. Prices, Nov. 12: 
No. 2 yellow $1.09 bu, No. 3 $1.08; No. 2 
white $1.09, No. 3 $1.08; hominy feed, 
$1.82 per 100 lbs; grits, $2.20 in 98's; 
cream meal, $2.20 in 98’s; bran, $1.70 
per 100 Ibs. 


NasHvitLe.—Demand for corn is quiet, 
and shipments are reported light. New 
corn is moving from Ohio valley points. 
The quality is good, but drying is neces- 
sary on account of usual moisture at this 
season. Quotations, Nov. 14: No. 2 white 
91c bu, No. 3 white 90c; No. 2 yellow 91c, 
No. 3 yellow 90c. Routine demand is re- 
ported for corn meal. Prices, Nov. 14: 
bolted, paper bags, $1.15 bu; bulk, $1.07. 


Mempuis.—The movement of corn meal 
is very light, and prices show little 
change, although the advance in corn on 
Nov. 12 caused some mills to raise their 
prices. Cream meal has been traded in 
for several days on a $4.10@4.20 bbl 
basis. Receipts of corn are still light, as 
harvesting in this territory has been in- 
terfered with by rain. Dealers quoted 
track No. 3 white at 86c bu and No. 3 
yellow at 89c, on Nov. 12. 


Kansas Crry.—Prices are higher, and 
demand moderate at the advance. Quo- 
tations, Nov. 14: white corn, No. 2 88@ 
90c, No. 3 85@88c, No. 4 78@85c; yellow 
corn, No. 2 91@93c, No. 3 88@92c, No. 4 
83@89c; mixed corn, No. 2 88@89c, No. 
3 814.@83c, No. 4 81@85c; cream meal, 
$4.60 bbl, basis car lots, Kansas City, 
100-lb cotton sacks; hominy feed, $28 
ton; corn bran, $28. 


Cuicaco.—Corn products are selling 
freely in this market. In fact, most mills 
are finding it difficult to keep the trade 
supplied with its requirements, which is 
especially true of corn flour. Local mill 
representatives say demand is better 
than it has been for many years. Corn 
flour was quoted, Nov. 14, at $2.30@2.45 
per 100 Ibs, corn meal $2.25@2.40, cream 
meal $2.25@2.40, and hominy $2.25@2.45. 

Cash corn was steady early last week, 
but later declined. Receipts continue 
fairly liberal, and the quality is good, 
but the condition is poor. A fairly ac- 
tive demand has prevailed. No. 3 mixed 
was quoted on Nov. 14 at 8342@88c bu, 
No. 4 mixed 80@8lc, No. 5 mixed 78@ 
804%.c; No. 2 yellow 90@91'%%2c, No. 4 
yellow 80@83c, No. 5 yellow 784%2.@ 
79'%2c; No. 2 white 87142@89c, No. 3 
white 83'14,@87%c, No. 4 white 80c. 


PurtapetPeui1a.—Old corn is scarce and 
6¥%c higher, with demand absorbing the 
offerings of desirable grades. New corn 
is beginning to arrive, and is generally 
of unattractive quality. Trade is quiet 
within the range of quotations. Receipts, 
6,344 bus; stock, 10,840. Closing quota- 
tions, Nov. 14: No. 2 yellow, old, $1.021% 
@1.064%2; No. 3 yellow, old, $1.014%@ 
1.054%; No. 3 yellow, new kiln-dried, 
9314%2@95Yec. Corn goods rule very firm 
in sympathy with the strength of the 
raw material. Supplies are small, while 
demand is equal to the offerings. Quota- 
tions, Nov. 14, in 100-lb sacks, kiln-dried, 
granulated yellow and white meal, fancy, 
$2.80@3; white table meal, fancy, $2.80 
@3; pearl hominy and grits, $2.80@3. 


Battrmore.—Corn receipts last week 
were 4,689 bus, 4,659 by rail and 30 by 
boat; no exports. No sales were report- 
ed last week, and movement of new crop 
grain is still retarded by rain. Closing 
price on Nov. 14 of domestic No. 2 yellow, 
track, old, $1.05 bu, nominal, or 7c bu 
higher than in the previous week. Corn 
meal and hominy were in good demand at 
$2.45@2.55 per 100 lbs for established 
quality, with ordinary stock obtainable at 
a good discount. 


Boston.—On account of the advance 
in the grain, corn meal is held higher, 
with a better demand reported. Granu- 
lated yellow was quoted on Nov. 14 at 
$2.60, with bolted yellow at $2.55 and 
feeding meal and cracked corn at $2.20, 
all in 100-Ib sacks. Hominy feed is in 
good demand and held higher at $37 ton, 
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in sacks. Gluten feed was $2 ton higher, 
with demand good. 

Burrato.—Good grades of corn would 
be readily salable here at stiff premiums, 
but the only offerings for the past fey 
days have been sample yellow with , 
high percentage of moisture, and even 
they are in fair demand. Lake offerings 
are also cleaned up. Demand for cor) 
goods has fallen off sharply, and tl 
trade has neglected corn products at t! 
present high prices necessitated by tl 
advance in old corn. Corn feed mex! 
was offered on Nov. 14 at $40.50 to... 
cracked corn at $41.50, and table cor) 
meal at $2.55 per 100 lbs. There is 4» 
excellent demand for hominy feed { 
immediate and quick shipment at *»} 
for white and 50c more for yellow. 

Laverroo.t, Ene., Oct. 28.—The firmer 
tone continues, due to a fair consump)! '\¢ 
demand and a speculative inquiry (or 
the more distant positions of River 
Plate corn. October-November and \o- 
vember-December shipments are qu: (ed 
at 34s 9d qr. Mixed American corn jas 
also been traded in. Yesterday 32, 9d 
was accepted for December shipmunt, 
and 32s 712d for January. 





Corn Crop 
Department of Agriculture estimate of «he 
1925 corn production, based on condi! .n 
Nov. 1, compared with the final produc n 
figures for 1924 and the 1920-24 aver: 
in bushels (000’s omitted): 





1925 1924 A 
Pennsylvania . 83,640 55,692 66 
ra: 185,712 94,900 14¢ { 
Pere 212,236 116,916 17¢ 
J ree 394,994 293,600 312 
Wisconsin ....... 101,602 57,980 85 
Minnesota ....... 154,296 126,336 138 
BO oo 80 oss Saas 477,386 304,752 422 
Missouri ........ 203,255 170,612 188 
South Dakota ... 83,448 99,990 118, 
Nebraska . 224, 
pT Ree ,09 116,1 
Kentucky 89, 
Tennessee ....... > 81, 
BORE oct does oes 116,% 
Oklahoma ....... 21,600 65,600 3 ' 
North Carolina .. 44,844 44,514 61 
Georgia ....c.ee0 43,153 50,203 57 
Michigan ........ 67,440 43,836 59,154 





U. States ..... 3,013,290 2,436,513 2,934," 


United States—Corn and Oats Crops 
Department of Agriculture estimates °f 
the corn and oats crops of the United Stat. s 
with acreage and yield per acre (area in 
thousands, crop in millions and yield } -r 
acre in bushels): 
a—Corn——_,. -——Oats—_ 


Yield Yield 
Crop per Crop pr 
Acres bus acre Acres bus acre 


1925¢. 196,621 3,013 28 
1924.. 105,012 2,437 23 
1923.. 104,324 3,054 29 
1922.. 102,846 2,906 28 
1921.. 103,740 3,069 30 
1920.. 101,699 3,209 32 
1919.. 97,170 2,811 29 
1918.. 104,467 2,602 24 
1917.. 116,730 3,065 26 
1916.. 105,296 2,667 24 
1915.. 106,197 2,995 28 
1914.. 103,435 2,673 26 
1913.. 105,820 2,447 23 
1912.. 107,083 3,125 29 
1911.. 105,825 2,631 24 
1910.. 104,035 2,886 28 


44,467 1,470 3 
42,452 1,542 6 
40,981 1,306 2 
40,790 1,216 ) 
45,495 1,078 4 
42,491 1,496 5 
40,369 1,184 9 
44,349 1,538 ) 
43,553 1,593 

41,627 1,252 30 
40,996 1,549 58 
38,442 1,141 20 
38,399 1,122 ) 
$7,917 1,418 9 °7 
$7,763 922 %4 
37,548 1,186 °2 
85,159 1,007 29 


1908 101,788 2,669 26 32,344 807 25 
1907 99,931 2,692 26 381,837 754 24 
1906 96,738 2,927 30 30,959 965 3! 
1905 94,011 2,708 29 28,047 953 24 
1904 92,232 2,467 27 27,843 895 3 
1903 88,092 2,244 25 27,638 784 2s 
1902 94,044 2,524 27 28,653 988 3: 
1901 91,360 1,623 17 28,641 737 2 
1900 83,321 2,105 25 27,365 809 3 
1899 $2,109 2,078 25 26,341 796 3 
1898 77,722 1,924 26 26,777 781 2 
1897 80,095 1,903 24 25,730 699 2 
1896 81,027 2,284 28 27,566 707 2 
1895 82,076 2,151 26 27,878 824 3 
1894 62,582 1,218 19 27,024 662 2 
1893 72,036 1,620 22 27,273 639 2 
1892 70,627 1,628 23 27,064 661 2 
1891 76,205 2,060 27 25,582 738 2 
1890.. 71,971 1,490 21 26,431 524 2: 
1889.. 78,320 2,113 27 27,462 752 2 

*Average crop per year for the period 


+Nov. 1 estimate. 


Corn Exports by Customs Districts 
Exports of corn (bus) from the Unite: 
States by customs districts in August an: 
September, 1925, as reported by the De 

partment of Commerce (000’s omitted): 
August Septembe 
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OMINION or CANADA 


A. H. BAILEY, CANADIAN MANAGER 
1001 Lumsden Building, Toronto 2, Ont. 


CANADIAN EXPORTS OF FLOUR 

So far this crop year has not produced 
as much exporting business for Canadian 
flour mills as the last. The only increase 
in October was in shipments to the Unit- 
ed States, and this did not amount to 
much, The total for that month to all 
countries totaled 1,022,274 bbls, compared 
to 1,144,771 in October, 1924. The three 
months ending Oct. 31 gave a total of 
2,368,214 bbls, against 2,738,124 in the 
similar period of 1924. 

Canadian mills are not finding it easy 
to maintain their volume of sales for ex- 
port. The smaller countries, and espe- 
cially those in which Canadian flour re- 
ceives preferential tariff treatment, are 
increasing their purchases, as are the 
newer markets in the Orient, but Great 
Britain and the Continent are not taking 
as much as they did formerly. 

This latter condition is due to the in- 
creasing pressure of competition from 
domestic.mills in the countries concerned, 
especially in Great Britain. Newer and 
more aggressive methods of selling may 
in the future redeem some of the lost 
ground, and Canadian mills may be ex- 
pected to apply such remedies as lie with- 
in their power. Self-preservation de- 
mands that every pound of possible ex- 
port trade must be done by the mills of 
this country if all that are at present 
engaged in the industry are to survive. 
The proportion of output so sold must 
reach at least one half of the total ca- 
pacity, or domestic prices will be forced 
down to unprofitable levels. 


TORONTO 

Demand for flour in domestic markets 
of Ontario and eastern Canada is good. 
Mills are taking bookings steadily to 
fill current needs, but sales do not ex- 
tend much into the future. Buyers ap- 
pear to expect easier prices after the 
close of navigation on the upper lakes. 
Quotations, Nov. 14, with comparisons: 


Nov. 14 Nov. 7 
RIED, gv 0:40.09 060.0% 0.056 $8.00 $8.00 
EEE cote ices sever ens 7.75 7.75 
MOOOMIED coc cc cc cercccese 7.50 7.50 
ES! fs c Cale CV Gee eye 60 be 7.30 7.30 
Pirat clear .....cccccccses 6.40 6.40 
i PD <6 es nee nee s cae 6.15 6.15 
POOR BOGP ..ccccvcccccese 4.75 4.75 


All prices are per barrel in 98-lb jute 
bags, f.o.b., cars, Toronto or Montreal 
basis, less 10c for cash, plus cartage if 
performed. Bakers’ discount for quan- 
tity purchases, 20c bbl. 


Ontario Wéinters—Deliveries of soft: 


winter wheat at country mills are ex- 
tremely light, and there is little flour to 
be had. Prices for 90 per cent winter 
patent have advanced again, and on Nov. 
14 it was quoted at $6.25 bbl, in second- 
hand jute bags, basis Montreal freights. 
For delivery at Ontario points, 10@15c 
less was quoted. 

Export Trade.—Some mills report that 
inquiries for springs for export are ‘light. 
As a rule this is the case, but a few 
mills are selling fair quantities and are 
booked well into December. Since Nov. 
7 there has been only one change in ex- 
port prices, a reduction of 10c bbl for 
December to February seaboard loading. 
Quotations, Nov. 14, in sterling: export 
spring patent, per 280 lbs, in jute 140’s, 
41s, c.i.f., United Kingdom, November- 
December-January-February shipment, 
seven-day terms. 

Ontario winters for export are out of 
line, and no business is reported. Last 
week sellers advanced their quotations 1s 
or more, and are now asking 41s for good 
quality 90 per cent patents, c.i.f., Glas- 
gow or London. Mills selling to brokers 
are quoting $6@6.10 bbl, bulk, for ex- 
port, in buyers’ bags, seaboard. 


WHEAT 


Ontario winter wheat is scarce and 
dearer. Car lots of good milling quality 
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ranged $1.27@1.35 bu at country points 
on Nov. 14, according to the needs of 
buyers. Many farmers have not yet com- 
pleted threshing, but their crops are safe- 
ly housed and will be marketed later. 
Wagon lots at mill doors were worth 
about $1.20 bu. Western spring wheat 
is 2c higher since a week ago, and No. 1 
northern was quoted on Nov. 14 at $1.44 
bu, f.o.b., Bay ports. 


COARSE GRAINS 


All kinds of feed and feeding grains 
are in good demand. Screenings have 
advanced $1.50 ton, but other prices are 
unchanged. Quotations, Nov. 14: On- 
tario oats 40@44c bu, in car lots, f.o.b., 
country points; barley, 68@72c; rye, 80 
@85c; No. 2 Canadian western oats, 
5444¢, c.i.f., Bay ports; recleaned screen- 
ings $20 ton, f.o.b., Bay ports. 


OCEAN FREIGHTS 


Canadian mills are not requiring much 
ocean freight space for flour, as most of 
them are booked up for weeks ahead. 
For November shipment, quotations are 
as follows: London, Liverpool, Manches- 
ter 21c; Glasgow, Belfast, Dublin, Hull, 
Leith, Newcastle, Avonmouth 22c; Aber- 
deen, 30c; Dundee, 29c; Copenhagen, 
27c; Helsingfors, 32c; Stockholm, 30c; 
Hamburg, Rotterdam, Amsterdam 23c; 
these rates are for shipment up to close 
of navigation at Montreal.. December 
rates for United Kingdom ports: Lon- 
don, Liverpool, Manchester, Glasgow 20c; 
Belfast, Dublin, Hull, Leith, Newcastle, 
Avonmouth 2lc; Aberdeen, 29c; Dundee, 
28c. 

NOTES 


Linseed meal has lately advanced 
about $4 ton to Canadian consumers. 


The average price of cash No. 1 north- 
ern wheat at Winnipeg in October was 
$1.27 bu. 


Reports from Great Britain predict a 
considerable increase in demand for Ca- 
nadian flour after Jan. 1. 


American corn is beginning to come 
into Ontario again for feeding use, as it 
is now on a competitive price basis. 


Monday, Nov. 9, was Thanksgiving 
Day in Canada, and the milling and 
grain trades suspended operation from 
Saturday to Tuesday. 


Quotations for Canadian milling com- 
panies’ shares are rising. Recent weeks 
have shown a substantial advance, and 
the tendency continues. 


Bran and shorts are practically unob- 
tainable here in car lots. Mills are sold 
ahead, and cannot take the risk of fur- 
ther bookings until more sales of flour 
for export are made. 


Recleaned elevator screenings show a 
complete reversal of form in Canada, 
compared with a year ago. In 1924 they 
were in vastly too great supply; now 
there is a scarcity, with prices higher. 


British Honduras shows a slow but 
steady increase in purchases of Canadian 
flour. This, more than any other West 
Indian market, has been given over to 
soft wheat flour from the United States. 
It is now buying Canadian springs at an 
increasing rate. 


Lake freight rates on grain are ex- 
traordinarily weak for this time of year. 
Vessel owners are making no profits on 
their grain trade, and vessels are being 
withdrawn where the rates available are 
too low. Recent declines brought the 
rate from Fort William to Montreal 
down to 8%c bu, as against 111c earlier 
in the season. At the same time Georgian 


‘Bay ports are paying 2c, and Buffalo as 


low as 1%c. 
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WINNIPEG 


Demand for flour for domestic use is 
excellent. All western plants are run- 
ning to capacity, and the aggregate of 
sales last week was heavy. Buyers at 
country points apparently are satisfied 
that prices are unlikely to decline fur- 
ther, and are now purchasing in large 
quantities. One of the features of the 
week’s trade was a decided improvement 
in the volume of export orders. The 
United Kingdom is again in the market 
for Canadian flour, and some fairly large 
sales have also been booked for shipment 
to the Orient. Prices are steady. 

For delivery between Fort William 
and the Alberta boundary, top patent 
springs were quoted, Nov. 14, at $8.05 bbl, 
jute, seconds at $7.45, and first clears at 
$5.85, Fort William basis, sight draft; 
cotton, 15¢c over this basis. Alberta 
points 10@380c over, and British Colum- 
bia and Pacific Coast points 30@50c over. 
Bakers purchasing their requirements in 
jute get special prices. 

Prices for No. 1 northern wheat, in 
store, Fort William: 





eo Futures 

Cash Nov. Dec. 
A BAAS ° Holiday 
A ere $1.36% $1.35% $1.28% 
Se BE caceewed 1.35% 1.34% 1.27% 
A: Seer 1.36% 1.35% 1.29 
> ae 1.375% 1.36% 1.30% 
WO. BO cecssces 1.38% 1.38% 1.32% 


Inspections of wheat at Winnipeg for 
the seven days ending Nov. 12 averaged 
1,181 cars per day, compared with 1,100 
for the preceding seven days, and 1,066 
for the corresponding period in 1924. 

The wheat market was active last week, 
trading at times being fairly large. The 
dominion government’s estimate of 422,- 
237,000 bus of wheat for all Canada, 
which is an increase over September’s es- 
timate of some 30,500,000 bus, had little 
effect. The undertone has been strong, 
with prices following an upward ten- 
dency. The local trade has done only a 
fair business for export, but large quan- 
tities of wheat have this week gone for- 
ward to the United Kingdom, the wheat 
pools being the shippers. The cash situa- 
tion has been firm, with a steady demand 
daily. Offerings were somewhat restrict- 
ed. Canadian and United States millers 
have been very good buyers. 

The coarse grains market has been 
without feature. Trading continued dull. 
Offerings of oats were not heavy, and 
the demand was only fair for all grades. 
Barley was generally quiet, except for a 
little export call. Very little interest 
was taken in cash rye. Quotations, Nov. 
14: No. 2 Canadian western oats, 52%4c 
bu; barley, 64%c; rye, 77Ke. 


NOTES 


The executives of the three western 
Canadian wheat pools were in conference 
at Winnipeg recently. 


Statements made earlier in the season 
by well-informed members of the trade, 
to the effect that Saskatchewan would 
this season harvest a bumper crop, have 
been amply borne out by the latest esti- 
mate issued by the dominion government. 
Threshing returns in that province have 
exceeded all previous estimates. 


Due to the large volume of damp and 
tough grain recently shipped to Van- 
couver from the prairie provinces, the 
railway companies have been compelled 
to place an embargo, in effect Nov. 14, 
upon the shipment of all tough grain to 
that port. According to Vancouver 
Grain Exchange authorities, this step 
was unavoidable. All driers at the coast 
elevators are being used to capacity, but 
facilities are inadequate to handle the 
quantity forwarded. 


According to wheat pool officials, two 
bushels Quality wheat, grown in Mani- 

























toba, are to be sent to Europe for a 
special milling test. Quality wheat was 
originated eight years ago, and has for 
the past three years been produced in 
western Canada. As this variety, how- 
ever, comes under no established grade, 
the wheat pool authorities have decided 
to have a test made of its milling quali- 
ties, as compared with other varieties. 
One bushel will be milled in Paris, and 
the other in London, by the Joseph Rank 
Co. 
G. Rock. 


MONTREAL 


Montreal millers are reported to be 
very busy filling contracts, but last week 
the export market showed a tendency to 
slow up. Domestic sales have also been 
somewhat less brisk. Prices remained un- 
changed, and closed on Nov. 14 as fol- 
lows: first patents $8 bbl, seconds $7.50, 
bakers $7.30, jute, ex-track, less 10c bbl 
for cash. 

An increase of 15c bbl on winter wheat 
flour went into effect early last week, and 
the market continued very firm, offerings 
from Ontario being limited. Closing 
prices, Nov. 14, $6.65 bbl, jute, ex-track, 
for car lots, and $6.75, ex-store, for bro- 
ken lots. 

NOTES 

Joseph Martin, Westmount, has begun 
operating his new bakery with entirely 
new equipment, installed by J. Baker & 
Sons. 

The new mill built by Macdonald & 
Robb in Valleyfield, Que., has been op- 
erating in a limited way for a few days, 
but the official opening has been post- 
poned until a later date than was origi- 
nally expected. 

On Nov. 13, grain receipts at the port 
of Montreal were shown to be 4,000,000 
bus behind those of the previous year at 
the same date. Total deliveries are prac- 
tically equal, with 146,557,652 bus this 
season and 146,592,325 a year ago. 


A wave of price cutting seems to be 
breaking loose among the smaller bread 
baking firms in Montreal, several of 
which have reduced the price of their loaf 
considerably below the price generally 
prevailing. It is feared in local bread 
and flour circles that the bigger firms 
may retaliate. 

A. E. Perks. 





During 1920-24, the United States ex- 
ported an average of 9,437,000 bbls flour 
to Europe annually, compared to aver- 
age Canadian shipments of 6,185,000 bbls 
per year. 





Canada—Flour and Wheat Exports 


Flour exports from Canada in October, 
1925 and 1924, in barrels: 


To— 1926 1924 
Sree COMED ce cccecnecése 2,921 1,374 
United Kingdom ......... 303,746 $17,245 
Other countries ........... 715,608 826,152 

WOMEN spraesecceseauies 1,022,274 1,144,771 


Wheat exports in October, 1925 and 1924, 
in bushels: 





To— 1925 1924 
Wmited Mtates ....cicscee 1,258,990 264,090 
United Kingdom ....... 33,283,304 11,007,460 
Other countries ........ 7,353,486 3,016,612 

TOOON sccccsvcsocsses 41,895,780 14,288,162 


Flour exports from Canada from Aug. 1 
to Oct. 31, 1925 and 1924, in barrels: 


To— 1925 1924 
SP MEMOS 3's c cbc neese 3,702 11,136 
United Kingdom ........ 612,792 793,493 
Other countries ......... 1,751,720 1,933,495 

EE Pisa béreucues oe 2,368,214 2,738,124 


Wheat exports from Canada from Aug. 1 
to Oct. 31, 1925 and 1924, in bushels: 





oO 1925 1924 
United States .......... 2,797,690 484,174 
United Kingdom .......56,681,303 24,138,051 
Other countries ........ 13,628,943 8,117,877 

WE obese ks se 60e-6 8s 73,107,936 32,740,102 
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SEATTLE 


The family flour trade in north coast 
markets has been fair, but the mills re- 
port little new business with bakers. 
California has continued a liberal buyer, 
and a number of the interior mills are 
grinding at good capacity on middle 
western and southeastern orders, rail 
shipment, while Oregon mills have been 
finding a fair trade on the Atlantic sea- 
board, shipment via the Panama Canal. 
While there is no active demand from 
any particular quarter, there has been 
sufficient business to keep both interior 
and tidewater mills grinding at fair ca- 
pacity. 

Domestic Flour Prices—Washington 
flour quotations, carloads, coast, Nov. 13: 
family patent, $8.10@8.60 bbl, basis 49- 
Ib cottons; pastry flour, $7@7.30, 98's; 
standard patents, $7.30@7.60, 98s; 
blends, made from spring and Pacific 
hard wheats, $8.45@9.10. 

Hard wheat top patents, carloads, 
coast, arrival draft terms, Nov. 13: Da- 
kota, $9.15@9.55; Montana, $8.10@8.80. 

Export Trade.—Neither China, Dairen 
nor Hongkong showed any interest in 
flour last week, but the Philippines, as 
for some little time, hes been a good 
buyer. Even cheap offers to China, 
which have brought some business in re- 
cent weeks, were neglected last week, 
offers far below prevailing quotations be- 
ing refused. ‘Mills which base _ their 
prices on the cost of wheat were com- 
pletely out of the market. The only re- 
cent foreign demand has been from 
South America where a moderate busi- 
ness is being done. 

Export Flour Prices.—Prevailing ex- 
port quotations, Nov. 13: Hongkong and 
North China ports, soft wheat straights 
and clears $7.45 bbl, c.i.f., less 2 per cent, 
or $6.75, net, f.a.s., basis 49-lb cottons; 
patents $8.50, c.i.f., less 2 per cent, or 
$7.75, net, f.ass. To the United King- 
dom, soft wheat straights 43s 6d, and 
hard wheat straights 45s 6d, c.if., per 
280 lbs, jutes. 

WHEAT 

There was little activity in wheat last 
week apart from fair buying for mill 
account. Moderate sales were also made 
for rail shipment to the East and for 
California, but the prices demanded by 
growers barred exporters from entering 
the market. Prompt wheat quotations, 
sacked, coast, Nov. 13: soft white, $1.50 
bu; western white, $1.49; western red, 
$1.48; northern spring, $1.47; Big Bend 
blue-stem and Baart, $1.55@ 1.56. 


FLOUR AND WHEAT SHIPMENTS 


Water shipments of flour and wheat 
from Puget Sound (Seattle and Tacoma) 
and from the Columbia River (Portland 
and Astoria), July 1 to Nov. 1, 1925, as 
reported by the merchants’ exchanges of 
Seattle and Portland: 


FLOUR, BBLS 


From 











- 

To— Puget Sd. Col. River Totals 
3. OE 6,559 36,610 43,169 
SES eee 377,059 310,437 687,496 
S.andcC. America 81,469 42,520 123,989 
i Perr errr 16,907 9,502 26,409 
Brit. Columbia. . C200  .. sedes 6,340 
California ...... 181,339 218,166 399,505 
Atlantic Coast .. 34,784 106,886 141,670 
AIOOMA 2 cccicers BO.680 = seces 20,690 

BOD, a8-ccawes 725,147 724,121 1,449,268 


WHEAT, BUS (000°S OMITTED) 





From 








c F 2 

To— Puget Sd. Col. River Totals 
i, OEE 276 2,938 3,214 
0 ee 15 1,062 1,077 
BOOWOR seecee en cvccc 14 rer 14 
SIOEEEEL.. o:0:0:600.005%0.00 503 1,906 2,409 
S. and C. America... 20 ve« 20 
British Columbia ... a" "Neues 3 

. |) 831 5,906 6,737 


Total wheat shipments (flour includ- 
ed), July 1 to Nov. 1, 1925, 13,260,869 








bus, against 17,050,735 during the corre- 
sponding period of 1924. 
FLOUR OUTPUT 


Output of Seattle mills, with a weekly 
capacity of 52,800 bbls, as reported to 
The Northwestern Miller: 





Pct. of 

activity 
Be.. GBE piccscccdesccnces 53 
Previous week ve 52 
VOOQr BBO occceces 43 
Two years ago ... 2 <2 m 63 
Three years ago .........-. 36,919 70 
Four years ago ..........- 12,553 24 
Five years ago ........++.. 17,918 34 


Output of Tacoma mills, with a weekly 
capacity of 57,000 bbls, as reported to 
The Northwestern Miller: 


Output Pct. of 

bbls activity 

WO. Oo8E . cresccccsesveves 40,205 71 
Previous week .........-+-. 49.992 88 
TWOOF GHO ccccccccvevsceces 25,805 45 
Two years ago ........... 54,953 96 
Three years ago ..........- 32,548 57 
Four years ago ........... 39,115 59 
DEVO PORTS GMO .osvicccnese 24,961 44 


Sixteen interior mills in Washington, 
Oregon and northern Idaho, as reported 
to the North Pacific Millers’ Associa- 
tion, in October, with an aggregate ca- 
pacity for that period, operating 24 
hours a day, on six days a week, of 273,- 
301 bbls flour, made 186,017, or 68 per 
cent of their capacity. 


NOTES 
George G. Barber, chairman of the 
board of the Continental Baking Cor- 


poration, was in Seattle last week and in- 
spected the Washington Baking Cor- 


poration, which the Continental controls. 


Mr. Barber will visit the other bakeries 
owned by his company on the Pacific 
Coast. 

R. D. Lytle, traffic manager of the 
North Pacific Millers’ Association, ap- 
peared for the association at the general 
rate hearing before the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission at San _ Francisco, 
Nov. 16, and contended that the present 
relationship of rates should be main- 
tained. 


October flour exports from Seattle 
and Tacoma: to Dairen, 44,500 bbls; 
Shanghai, 1,260; Kobe, 74; Hongkong, 
17,022; Manila, 50,307; Iloilo, 10,062; 
Cebu, 14,523; Amoy, 7,500; Fu Chau, 
7,550; Penang, 20; South and Central 
America, 24,944; London, 357; Hono- 
lulu, 4,907. 

The American Falls, Idaho, mill of the 
Northern Flour Mills Co., Portland, has 
been operating at 100 per cent capacity 
for some time. This mill will close on 
May 1, as the mill site will be used for 
one end of the dam being constructed 
by the government in connection with an 
irrigating project. The company is op- 
erating the mill under a lease from the 
government. 


Flour shipments by water to domestic 
markets from Seattle and Tacoma in 
October: to San Francisco, 39,647 bbls; 
Oakland, 9,660; Vallejo, 300; Stockton, 
8,801; Fresno, 205; Petaluma, 375; Mon- 
terey, 501; Santa Ana, 409; Los An- 
geles, 19,504; Wilmington (Cal.), 2,315; 
Long Beach, 900; San Diego, 2,837; 
Santa Barbara, 400; Mobile, 5,000; 
Charleston, 1,171; New York, 2,050; Bal- 
timore, 969; Boston, 4,700. 


LOS ANGELES 


Demand for flour continued good in 
southern California last week, with prices 
steady and unchanged. Sales were, for 
the most part, in small quantities, but 
the total volume disposed of was larger 
than that of many previous weeks. In- 
creased capacities at bakeries throughout 
southern California and the entrance of 
several new baking concerns has brought 
better business. The existing strong 
wheat market is expected to give flour a 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 








decided impetus during the next few 
weeks. 

Sales of middle western and northern 
flours slowed down considerably last 


week. Prices of all grades were in- 
creased 10c bbl. Arrivals were fairly 
heavy. 


Carload quotations, Nov. 13: Califor- 
nia family patents, $9 bbl, basis %4’s, 
cotton sacks; California hard wheat bak- 
ers, $8.40, basis 42’s; California blended 
bakers, $8.20; California pastry, $7.50; 
Kansas standard patents, $8.70; Montana 
standard patents, $9.30; Dakota standard 
patents, $9.90; Washingten-Oregon blue- 
stem, $8.10; Washington pastry, $7.85. 


NOTES 


H. N. Laine, sales manager for the 
Globe Grain & Milling Co., Los Angeles, 
left, Nov. 10, for San Francisco on a 
combined vacation and honeymoon trip. 
E. B. Keller, assistant sales manager, 
has taken over Mr. Laine’s duties for two 
weeks. 

The Carson-Baruch Baking Co., Los 
Angeles, has changed its name to the 
Baruch Baking Co., Inc., to take effect 
upon completion of necessary legal de- 
tails. The products of the company are 
marketed under the trade name of Hon- 
eynut Brand. 

The first business meeting of the Los 
Angeles Flour Men’s Club since the an- 
nual election of officers in September 
was held on Nov. 6 at the Mary Louise 
Tea Rooms. James Lovejoy, of the 
Standard Flour Co., who is president of 
the organization, presided at the business 
session. All those present participated 
in a general discussion of conditions in 
the flour and bakery business of southern 
California. 


SAN FRANCISCO 


Advancing wheat prices strengthened 
the flour market the latter part of last 
week and, with a slightly increased de- 
mand, brought a generally stronger tone. 
Although California mills did not ad- 
vance their flour prices, quotations from 
both the Pacific Northwest and from the 
eastern sections showed gains of about 
20c bbl. 

California family patents were quoted 
throughout last week at $9.10 bbl, bakers 
patents $8.30@8.60, macaroni flour $8.10, 
and straights $7.70@8.30, car lots, f.o.b., 


‘San Francisco and other California mill- 


ing points, basis 98-lb cottons. Kansas 
standard patents were quoted at $9.20 
@9.40 bbl, Montana standard patents 
$9.20@9.40, and Dakota standard patents 
$9.45@9.70, car lots, f.o.b., San Francisco 
and other California common points, 
basis 98-lb cottons. Blue-stem patents 
from the Pacific Northwest were quoted 
at $7.70@7.95, and straights at $7.55@ 
7.65 bbl, car lots, f.o.b., San Francisco, 
basis 98-lb cottons. 

Arrivals of flour both from the East 
and the Northwest continued normal, all 
shipments being quickly absorbed, al- 
though stocks are low and there is no in- 
dication of long-term contracts. Buyers 
seem to be willing to let prices and quan- 
tities take their course. 

California’s wheat market responded 
to the general advance, milling grades 
of wheat being quoted $2.60@2.70 per 
100 Ibs on the San Francisco Grain Ex- 
change on Nov. 14. 


NOTES 


The Sperry Flour Co. has completed its 
new Oakland warehouse, 90x300, of con- 
crete and steel construction. 

The Rice Growers’ Association held a 
sale Nov. 10 at which the price range was 
$3.68@3.90 sack, eight members bidding. 

Sugar prices advanced last week, gran- 
ulated cane being advanced to $5.35 per 
100 lbs and granulated beet to $5.25, 
wholesale. 

J. D. Wahlberg, comptroller of the 
Sperry Flour Co., has returned from the 
meeting of the controllers’ council of the 
Millers’ National Federation, held in Chi- 
cago, Oct. 21-23. 

Upward revision of eastbound cargo 
rates is to be recommended at the inter- 
coastal conference this month, the new 
tariffs to apply to practically all com- 
modities excepting seasonal ones. 

Cotton growing is to be uhdertaken on 
the Albers Bros.’ ranch near Oakdale. 
This property is owned and managed by 
the principal owners of the Albers Bros. 
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Milling Co. About 1,000 acres will be 
devoted to cotton, according to present 
plans, the owners planting some on their 
own account and leasing other acreage to 
experienced cotton men. 

Announcement has been made by thy 
Sperry Flour Co. of two recent prom: 
tions, John W. Raymond becoming plan! 
manager at Spokane and W. B. Felt o:- 
fice manager at Ogden. 

Hawaii’s sugar crop for 1925 will tot::! 
771,000 tons, according to estimates r. 
ceived in San Francisco from Hawaii: 
planters. This is 110,000 tons over + 
preliminary estimate made a year ago 


J. D. Armstrong, director of milli: 
and J. K. Smith, director of grain, :..; 
the Sperry Flour Co., have returned fr.) 
an inspection trip which included vi 
to the Ogden and Los Angeles plants 


Harman W. Peery, who was ele +d 
city commissioner of Ogden, Utah,  jjis 
month, is a member of a pioneer fi) ur 
milling family of Utah and Idaho. ‘is 
father, the late D. H. Perry, founded :nd 
operated the Utah Milling Co. and | |so 
the Preston Milling Co. The Picry 
estate, of which the city commissi: \er 
elect is manager, has heavy interest~ in 
the milling business, and Harold Pe 
a brother, is president of the Pres on 
company. 

Oakland voted favorably on a $9,6 
000 harbor bond issue last week, and | 
is expected that about Jan. 1, 1926, w: 
will start on vast improvements in bh 
the inner and outer harbors, for wh 
dredging is being arranged by the * 
eral government. The plans_ inclu 
building of three large munici} 
wharves, one to be near the Albers Br 
Milling Co.’s plant and another near | 
Western Milling Co.’s wharf. It 
claimed that Oakland will be able to ha 
dle any ships plying the Pacific. 

W. E. Zuppann. 


PORTLAND 


The local flour market is steady, b+ 
business is not brisk, and most purchas. s 
are to fill early requirements. Fam 
patents were quoted on Nov. 14 at $8.15 
bbl, bakers hard wheat at $9.05, and ba :- 
ers blue-stem at $8.05. 

The export flour trade is of small p: »- 
portions. 

Output of Portland mills, with a we 
ly capacity of 62,000 bbls, as reported 0 
The Northwestern Miller: 


Output Pet. f 
bbls activi 


Es DOES wevcececoctencdes 26,468 
Previous week ........... 28,206 
WO GRO. copsadeweccvaers 30,320 
ee, Pe Dk poet sce es 48,510 
Three years ago ......... 36,912 
WO? PORFS GMD .ccccccccce 31,428 
Weve FORTS GOS .cccdrecese 25.321 


Most of the wheat buying last wee « 
was done by mills, although there was 
continued demand from California fer 
feed grades. Exporters showed a lack 
of interest. Closing bids at the exchange 
on Nov. 14: Big Bend blue-stem, $1.51 
bu; hard white, $1.53; soft white, $1.4: : 
western white, $1.47; hard winter, $1.45; 
northern spring, $1.45; western red, $1.4’. 


NOTES 


The wheat movement from Portlan:! 
has decreased, totaling only 5,907,332 bu: 
compared with 8,911,201 in the corr 
sponding period last year. 


The latest government report made n: 
change in the 1925 estimate of 19,382,00: 
bus of all wheat for Oregon. The cro} 
was gathered without material fall dam 
age. 

Continued dry weather in October hel: 
up fall seeding operations in Oregon, ex 
cept in the central portion, where but lit 
tle winter wheat is ever planted. Sum 
mer fallowed fields in the eastern counties 
received insufficient moisture for prope: 
germination of the grain, which has bee 
largely seeded in the dust. 


Flour shipments for the season to date 
have shown a good gain over last year 
totaling 724,121 bbls, compared with 557,- 
409 in the same period of 1924. The 
largest increase has been in the orienta! 
movement, shipments amounting to 310,- 
437 bbls, against 173,977 last year. Busi- 
ness with the Atlantic Coast also made 
a good showing, reaching 106,886 bbls, or 
more than twice the movement at this 
time in 1924. Europe has taken only 36,- 
610 bbls so far this season. 

J. M. Lowwspate, 
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Millers of the Northwest Hold Adverse Views on the 
Value of Kota Wheat 


ILLERS have been reluctant to ac- 
M cept the findings of Department 

of Agriculture agronomists as to 
the milling and bread making value of 
Kota wheat, the new hard red spring va- 
riety that has gained the department’s 
enthusiastic support. A symposium of 
opinions gathered by The Northwestern 
Miller from representative millers of the 
principal spring wheat states of the 
Northwest presents almost a unanimous 
negative. Those who have given it an 
extensive trial are outspokenly opposed 
to it, and those who have not are gener- 
ally skeptical. 

This decided difference of opinion be- 
tween the leaders of experimental and 
commercial milling concerned is not 
readily explained. The difference goes 
beyond opinion, and is almost as decided 
upon findings of fact. The agronomists 
‘complain that the miller is conservative 
and reactionary; the miller, remember- 
ing the disastrous durum wheat folly of 
the Department of Agriculture many 
years ago, complains that the agrono- 
mists are venturing too lightly upon dan- 
gerous ground in advocating a change 
from tried wheat varieties to one that 
(so the miller claims) is still in the ex- 
perimental stage. 

The chief advocates of Kota wheat 
appear to be J. Allen Clark, agronomist 
in charge of western wheat investigations, 
office of cereal investigations, Bureau of 
Plant Industry, and J. H. Shollenberger, 
agricultural economist in charge of the 
milling investigations section, grain di- 
vision, Bureau of Agricultural Eco- 
nomics. The results of what was de- 
scribed as their exhaustive and scholarly 
study of Kota wheat were published un- 
der their signatures in The Northwestern 
Miller of Sept. 9. A supplementary and 
somewhat less enthusiastic estimate of 
Kota wheat by L. R. Waldron, plant 
breeder, North Dakota Agricultural Ex- 
periment Station, was published in The 
Northwestern Miller of Sept. 16. 


THE CASE FOR KOTA WHEAT 


RIEFLY, it was set forth by Messrs. 

Clark and Shollenberger that Kota 
wheat was already competing with other 
hard red spring and durum varieties. 
“The recent rapid increase in the produc- 
tion of Kota wheat,” it was stated, “is 
due principally to its resistance to black 
stem rust. Since the first demonstration 
of this resistance in 1918, production has 
increased until several million bushels 
are available from the harvest of the 1925 
crop.” These further general state- 
ments, supported by argument and sta- 
tistics, were made by the writers: 

Kota is better than Marquis in respect 
of bushel weight, crude protein content, 
yield of flour, water absorption of flour, 
loaf volume and bread texture; in milling 
gain it is of equal value; in quantity of: 
ash and its subsequent effect on baking 
quality, and in color of flour and crumb, 
it is inferior. As further but less defini- 
tively established factors, it is said the 
information available shows Kota to be a 
harder milling wheat than Marquis, pro- 
ducing a more granular flour; to have a 
decidedly shorter fermentation period, 
and usually a creamier shade of crumb. 

The writers conclude that “Kota is a 
very good variety for milling and bread 
making, and believe that the results of 
the milling and baking experiments as 
interpreted here will reveal the true 
value of this new variety of wheat for 
the commercial mill and bakery as cor- 
rectly as the results of experiments in 
the field have revealed the value of the 
variety for the farm.” 

Mr. Waldron says that “although Kota 
wheat has yielded satisfactorily in com- 
parison with Marquis, it has certain un- 
desirable agronomic characteristics. The 
more important of these are weak straw, 
and susceptibility to leaf rust and to 
loose and stinking smut. In addition, 
under certain conditions, Kota fails to 
set seed in all its florets. This is a sort 
of blight, and appears to be most severe 
under conditions leading to heavy straw 
development. Kota wheat has _ been 
found to have considerably smaller an- 


‘to speak definitely on the subject. 





thers (male flower parts) than Marquis 
and other wheats. It is less able to resist 
injury brought about by extreme hot 
weather than Marquis, for example, which 
has a subtropical Indian wheat as one of 
its parents.” 

Kota, Mr. Waldron says, has invariably 
shown a greater bushel weight than Mar- 
quis in North Dakota. While the harder 
kernel, he admits, may be a disadvantage 
in the flour mill, his opinion is that it 
shows value in years of rainy harvests 
by resisting moisture in the shock. While 
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“We have found the Kota samples so 
consistently lacking in elastic binder 
quality of gluten that we have steadfast- 
ly condemned it as a bread wheat, and 
would not under any circumstances or 
at any price. introduce it into our mill 
mixture. The wet gluten, instead of be- 
ing strong and elastic, is soft and sticky, 
indicating conclusively that the dough 
would not hold together under yeast ac- 
tion so as to produce a well-developed 
loaf. We have made many bakings along 
with the gluten tests, and have never yet 
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‘he Cycle of the “DMheat 
By Gertrude West 


I. OCTOBER SOWING 


The black earth nestles expectantly 

And cobwebs are floating in sharpened air. 

A bluejay flaunts from an apple tree. 

The leaves are drifting, the pasture’s bare. 
And, tilled to nurture a nation’s need, 

Are the wheat lands, waiting the gift of seed. 


Il. DECEMBER UNDER SNOW 


Chill and silver the stars in the arch of the night; 

Still are the fields and at rest where the snow lies white, 
Groping, wondering fields like the souls of women and men, 
Waiting the summoning call to arise again. 


Ill THE SUMMONS 


Prairies and valley lands and the clambering hills 
Feel, in them stirring, the urge of the tireless mills 
Like hands reaching to grasp that the world be strengthened 


and fed— 


What is the wheat of today is tomorrow’s bread. 


IV. APRIL'S ANSWER 


Lift like a breath, the fields, to the touch of the sun. 
Brighter and brighter they turn and the growth is begun. 


Vv. MAY’S MIRACLE 


Then, in a night it seems, with a beautiful, magic stealth 
Some hand has headed the green with a golden wealth. 


VI. JUNE IN THE WHEAT FIELD 


Dip and quiver and sweep to the rim of the sky; 

Flicker and change as the wandering winds go by. 

An amber billowing tide, like a deep pool ruffled and purled, 
Ripened and ready to fall for the bread of the world. 


Vil, JULY IN THE STUBBLE 


The tindery stubble stretches warm, 

Where grasshoppers glitter and whir and leap; 
A brown quail whistles a summer storm; 

And one long furrow, loam-dark and deep, 
Lies straight—a promise to earth and sun 

Of the round of another yield begun. 








there is, he says, no question as to the 
relatively greater amount of flour from 
the heavier Kota wheat, as compared with 
Marquis, when the two wheats are grown 
under comparable conditions, no data 
have been assembled, so far as he is 
aware, showing the absolute yield of flour 
from the two varieties. 


THE FINDINGS AGAINST KOTA 


OF the millers who responded to The 
Northwestern Miller’s questionnaire, 
not all had given Kota wheat exhaustive 
tests, but most of them had arrived at 
definite conclusions as to its value in mill- 
ing. These conclusions, as already stat- 
ed, were with practical unanimity ad- 
verse. 

“We have tested several hundred sam- 
ples of this wheat in our laboratory dur- 
ing the past three or four years,” writes 
the general manager of one of the Minne- 
apolis mills, “and have been called upon 
so many times for an opinion as to its 
milling value that we ought to be ready 
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produced what we could pronounce a sat- 
isfactory loaf from it. 


“It may be cited, under the present 
practice of buying and selling wheats on 
protein tests, that Kota wheat brings 
high premiums, indicating a milling 
value close to that of Marquis. The 
trouble is that the protein test only 
deals with quantity, and entirely ignores 
quality of gluten. Thus the protein test 
is valuable to the buyer who has before 
him a sample known to be of standard 
variety and physically sound. If it yields 
a high protein test then he can bank on 
its high milling value, for he knows that 
the quality of the gluten in such wheat is 
O. K., but the test falls down entirely as 
reflecting milling value of the nonstand- 
ard varieties, such as Kota, Burbank 
Quality, Humpback, etc. Any of these, 
or even durum wheat, may yield just as 
high a protein as Marquis, but the quality 
of the gluten in all of them is soft and 
sticky, so that they are unfit for bread 
dough. What enables Kota to bring a 
relatively high premium is that it may go 





into a mixture of wheat being made up to 
fill an order where a certain protein con- 
tent has been specified. The mixer has 
no responsibility for the milling value 
of the wheat beyond fulfilling his protein 
guaranty, and he may take a high pro- 
tein car of Kota to mix with lower pro- 
tein cars of standard varieties. He will 
pay more for the former and less for the 
latter, although if milled separately a 
reversal of the premiums paid would be 
nearer right. 

“It would, in our judgment, be calami-, 
tous for North Dakota and eastern Mon- 
tana, the producers of the choicest and 
highest premium standard wheats, to get 
Kota, along with Burbank, Humpback 
and other substandard varieties, general- 
ly distributed and so inevitably mixed 
with Marquis as to destroy the premium 
character of their products.” 

Another Minneapolis miller writes: 
“We have made a number of tests on 
various samples of Kota wheat this year, 
and while we find some as good if not 
better than Marquis wheat, we find oth- 
ers considerably poorer. On the whole, 
it is a wheat that is inferior to the aver- 
age run of Marquis wheat, and has been 
selling at a discount of 2@5c under simi- 
lar qualities of Marquis wheat. We find 
that most Kota wheat gives a flour of 
somewhat higher ash, a color slightly be- 
low that milled from Marquis wheat, and 
a texture in the loaf baked from Kota 
flour that is apt to be slightly coarser 
than that baked from Marquis. 

“The wheat has not been satisfactory 
from the farmer’s point of view, and we 
are given to understand that less of it 
will be sown next year than was sown 
this year. In the first place it was sup- 
posed to be rust resistant wheat, but ac- 
cording to reports received rust did af- 
fect this wheat almost as much as it did 
Marquis wheat on the past crop. Also, 
Kota has a very weak straw and lodged 
badly before it could be harvested, and 
for that reason considerable of it was 
lost on account of the binder not being 
able to cut it. In conversation with rep- 
resentatives from the North Dakota Ag- 
ricultural Station recently, we were given 
to understand that they were not pushing 
Kota wheat and did not feel it was a suc- 
cessful wheat for the Northwest to grow. 
We have taken that stand right along, 
and have felt that Kota wheat was not 
a wheat that would do the Northwest any 
good, either from the yield point of view 
on the farm or from a quality point of 
view with the miller. So far we have 
seen nothing to change our views. 

“We have found that experiments, 
tests and reports given out by different 
agricultural stations are sometimes quite 
misleading, for a number of reasons, one 
of them being that wheat grown at these 
stations is grown under very superior, 
ideal conditions and sometimes does not 
represent what would be done on an or- 
dinary farm. For instance, last year 
samples of Marquis wheat were sub- 
mitted to us from the North Dakota Ag- 
ricultural Station, Fargo, that ran over 
15 per cent protein, while the average 
in the state of North Dakota was slight- 
ly over 11 per cent, and there were very 
few territories in the state where this was 
exceeded. We found upon investigation 
that this wheat was grown on land that 
had been cropped with alfalfa for a con- 
siderable number of years and _ then 
plowed under the previous year and sown 
with this Marquis wheat which, of course, 
gave very excellent results. We under- 
stand now that the agricultural stations 
are recommending growing of wheat on 
land that has been once cropped with 
alfalfa but, as you know, alfalfa is sel- 
dom plowed under except about every 
seven to nine years, so there won't be 
much gained along that line.” ; 

Still another Minneapolis miller: 

“We have never ground any Kota 
wheat except on our experimental mill 
and for experimental purposes. This 
wheat is very high in protein but of a 
poor quality, and is in many respects 
like durum wheat. It cannot be used to 
advantage as a bread wheat. It might in 
time take on the properties of bread 
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wheat if grown in the same soil, but mill- 
ers who seem to know, claim that it is 
going the other way and back to its 
durum forbears.” 

The following paragraphs are from let- 
ters written by millers in other large 
manufacturing centers and from interior 
points in the Northwest: 

“We have not had a great deal of ex- 
perience with Kota wheat, but we are 
very frank to say that it is no good, as 
the quality of gluten is not satisfactory 
and the oven action of the bread made 
out of Kota wheat is very poor. You 
should be able to tell that the millers 
do not like it, as Kota wheat sells at a 
big discount under other varieties. No 
miller will buy Kota wheat knowingly, 
unless he gets a good-sized discount. 
Mixers use it in order to bring up their 
protein content, and that is about all it 
is good for.” 

“We have not used enough of this 
wheat, nor have we made enough experi- 
mental tests, to qualify as expert judges 
of its merits. We have used some of it 
in our mixture and, so far as we could 
see, there was no material difference be- 
tween the flour produced with or without 
Kota wheat.” 

“We have made no real milling tests, 
but have made several laboratory tests, 
and results were not satisfactory. The 
quality of gluten was not what we want- 
ed, and the flour from this wheat made 
a loaf of bread of very coarse texture. 
We have made no tests for milling 
yields.” 

“We have made quite a number of 
tests of Kota wheat, but have not found 
it satisfactory for our purpose and have 
refrained from buying; therefore, we 
cannot give you the exact milling tests on 
it, as we went no farther than our lab- 
oratory tests. We have instructed our 
buyers not to buy any Kota wheat what- 
ever, as we are not at all satisfied that 
it is of a milling quality such as we de- 
sire.” 

“We have no laboratory at the mill, 
and, therefore, cannot give you anything 
technical as to our experiments in regard 
to Kota wheat. We have tested it in our 
grind, however, and do not like it.” 

“We are unable to give you any infor- 
mation on the subject, as we do no ex- 
perimenting here. We notice there is 
prejudice against this variety among 
wheat buyers, and we assume they have 
reason for discriminating against it, but 
why we cannot say.” 

“Our experience with this wheat has 
been quite limited, and we have never 
made any extensive tests as to its de- 
sirability for milling purposes. There is 
very little of it grown in this immediate 
territory, so that our knowledge of its 
milling value is based entirely on what 
we have heard from others.” 

“Our experience with this variety is 
rather limited, as we have never used it 
in our mill mixture or even for experi- 
mental purposes, but we have always had 
the advice from the laboratory that it is 
inferior to the Marquis wheat, and does 
not produce as good milling results. 
There may be times when we have ground 
some of this wheat in an elevator mix- 
ture, but not to our knowledge. For this 
reason, we are not able to give you an 
intelligent expression as to what this 
wheat: really is, as our information is 
only from other sources.” 

A Minneauolis elevator man writes: 

“We are not in a position to state any 
definite conclusions as to the quality of 
Kota wheat. We haven't had sufficient 
tests to justify our speaking with author- 
ity. The samples of Kota we have tested 
so far have approximately the same ac- 
tion in the dough as flour made from 
Marquis. The color of the crust is not 
quite as brown, the loaf volume is not 
as large and the general appearance is 
not quite as good as that made from 
Marquis.” 


TESTING MILL’S EXPERIMENTS 


N bulletin No. 34, Minnesota Depart- 

ment of Agriculture, reporting on op- 
erations of the State Testing Mill at 
Minneapolis during the crop year of 1922, 
there is the following summary of Kota 
wheat experiments: 

“Kota wheat from two points in North 
Dakota was subjected to milling and bak- 
ing tests. These two samples, which were 
probably selected seed wheat, were of 
good quality. Judgment must be reserved 
in evaluating such wheat, however, until 
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additional tests of samples from a wider 
range of territory, and in comparison 
with Marquis grown under the same con- 
ditions, can be conducted. Agronomists 
do not generally recommend seeding 
Kota wheat in Minnesota, because of its 
tendency to lodge when grown where the 
rainfall is fairly heavy.” 

The following excerpts are made from 
bulletin No. 37, giving results of State 
Testing Mill experiments in the crop 
year 1923: 

“During the latter part of the season a 
carload of Kota wheat was shipped to 
the testing mill from Drayton, N. D. 
This wheat (serial No. 182) graded No. 2 
dark northern spring, 1 per cent dock- 
age, test weight 57.4 lbs per bu. The 
wheat was exceedingly hard and vitreous 
in texture, and, as in the case of samples 
of the same variety tested during the pre- 
ceding season, it required an unusual 
quantity of water in conditioning. Thus, 
the wheat contained 17.2 per cent of 
moisture when ready for the first break 
rolls. Owing to the difficulty in reducing 
this wheat it was necessary to cut down 
the rate of grinding, thereby reducing 
the output of the mill. The yield of flour 
was only slightly greater than the av- 
erage of the No. 2 dark northern spring 
wheat samples, since it was not particu- 
larly plump and heavy. The straight 
flour produced from the Kota wheat was 
distinctly yellow in color, as shown both 
by the examination of the dry flour and 
of the crumb of the baked loaves. This 
yellowness could be bleached out in part 
by the treatment of the flour with chlo- 
rine, and probably the same effect could 
have been produced by the use of other 
chemical bleaching agents that are regu- 
larly used in milling practice. This effect 
of chlorine is shown by the increased color 
score of the bread baked from flour 
which had been so treated. Thus, the 
natural, or unbleached, straight flour 
milled from Kota wheat scored 96 in col- 
or, whereas that bleached with the equiva- 
lent of .5 oz chlorine per bbl was assigned 
a color score of 99. 

“The gluten content of the flour milled 
from this wheat was unusually high, as 
shown by the fact that it contained 14.14 
per cent crude protein, whereas the av- 
erage No. 2 dark northern spring wheat 
flour contained only 11.80 per cent. This. 
high content of gluten evidently con- 
ferred excellent baking strength upon the 
flour, which baked into a loaf, having 
the volume of 2,400 cc., about 350 cc. 
larger than the average of the grade. 

“To supplement the baking tests made 
in the mill laboratory a supply of the 
straight grade unbleached Kota wheat 
flour was furnished Regan Bros.’ Bakery, 
which very kindly co-operated in testing 
the flour on a large scale. A _ 1,000-lb 
dough was mixed according to the usual 
practice followed there. The flour 
showed high absorption, 63.5 per cent. 
This is nearly 6 per cent higher than that 
shown by the freshly milled flour when 
baked at the state mill laboratory, and 
may be attributed largely to the 75 days’ 
aging which the flour underwent. The 
gluten was exceptionally strong, and 
stood up well ander long fermentation. 

“The loaves baked from this dough 
were uniformly excellent in external 
characteristics. The crumb scored high 
except in color, which was yellowish and 
somewhat darker than the bread from 
the bleached patent of the regular bake. 
The results confirmed those of previous 
tests, in respect to strength of flour and 
color of crumb.” 


PROFESSOR SNYDER ON KOTA 


ROFESSOR Harry Snyder, chief 

chemist for the Russell-Miller Milling 
Co., Minneapolis, has taken a great in- 
terest in the subject of Kota wheat. His 
experiments do not lead him to favor it. 
The views of Professor Snyder on this 
variety are well known, and have been 
frequently reiterated. In addressing the 
1923 convention of the Farmers’ Grain 
Dealers’ Association of North Dakota, 
in Minot, he said: 

“Some years ago Preston wheat, origi- 
nating in Canada, was distributed by the 
Minnesota Station. It failed to make 
good. It did not make good because it 
failed to have the requisite quality of 
gluten. At the time it was distributed it 
had what was supposed to be only a 
minor gluten defect. It was thought 
that in the course of a few years nature 
would correct this defect but, as we 





know, she has failed to do so. Some- 
times I think we expect nature to do too 
much. I distinctly recall Preston, be- 
cause at the time it so happened that I 
was chemist of the Minnesota Experi- 
ment Station and advised against its dis- 
tribution. 

“I mention Preston simply because an- 
other wheat, Kota, belonging to the same 
group, botanically, as Preston, has been 
proposed for general distribution. Kota, 
like Preston, fails to possess a depend- 
able uniform quality of gluten. It has 
not yet successfully passed the experi- 
mental stage. Whether nature may do 
more for this wheat and correct some of 
its known defects remains to be seen. 
But it is better to recognize these defects 
now than to learn them later from un- 
profitable experience. It is not an aca- 
demic question as to what one may think 
a product is worth, but it is a question 
as to what the product will bring in dol- 
lars and cents. 

“Some samples of Kota that I have 
seen possess a very poor quality of glu- 
ten, so poor that the miller would not be 
safe in using them for milling purposes. 
Other samples have shown from mediocre 
to fair quality of gluten, but none of the 
Kota samples which I have seen tested 
have been the equal of Marquis or Fife 
wheats. A miller can ill afford to take 
any chances in using a wheat that lacks 
uniformity or is of inferior milling value. 

“There are other characteristics which 
Kota possesses that must be considered 
in determining its milling value. Flour 
made from Kota has a distinct yellow 
color; it is as intensely yellow as the 
flour made from the durums. People 
will not buy flour that is distinctly yellow 
in color, and no amount of argument can 
make them do so; particularly so when 
the flour is also deficient in gluten and 
does not possess the usual baking char- 
acteristics of the flours with which they 
are familiar, and that is the position 
in which the miller finds himself if he at- 
tempts to use Kota wheat. 

“The flour is so different that the mill- 
er who prides himself on making quality 
flour cannot sell it twice to his trade. 
Hence I believe that if Kota is produced 
in marketable quantity it would have to 
sell at a discount, because it cannot take 
the place of Marquis or Fife for produc- 
ing quality flour. 

“As to the color of the flour, some may 
say ‘What difference does the color make, 
so long as the miller bleaches his flour?’ 
But some states have laws preventing the 
bleaching of flour. North Dakota has 
had such a law for years. Now I do not 
believe that the farmers of North Dakota 
care to advocate the production of a 
bread wheat that produces such a yel- 
low flour that it requires excessive 
bleaching, and then say to other states, 
‘You must use the bleached flour, but we 
will not allow any bleached flour to be 
used or sold at home.’ But the main 
thing is, Kota wheat is lacking in the 
dependable staying qualities that are de- 
manded of high grade flour, and no re- 
sort to technical terms, academic discus- 
sions or attempts to make out that the 
miller is biased or prejudiced can alter 
the facts. 

“It is certainly an odd argument that 
is occasionally advanced, namely, that the 
miller is prejudiced against new wheats. 
Why should he be prejudiced? Why 
should he oppose the production of high 
grade wheat? Does not the miller de- 
sire to make good flour? Does he not 
know what good flour is? The fact is, 
when any high grade good milling wheat 
is found you will always find the miller 
ready to exert every effort in his power 
to secure the distribution and the pro- 
duction of that wheat. 

“The argument that the miller is op- 
posed to the distribution of new wheats 
is, as you know, contrary to facts. Take 
for example the introduction of Mar- 
quis. The company with which I am as- 
sociated had something to do with its 
introduction. The very first sample of 
Marquis we tested in our milling lab- 
oratory showed exceptional quality, then 
a large number. of samples were tested 
before the initial 75,000 bus were secured 
and distributed in a way so as not to 
cost the farmer any more than his ordi- 
nary wheat.” 





Some large orders have recently been 
placed in Kansas for corn to be sent to 
the vicinity of Mexico City. 
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Lonpon, Ene., Oct. 28.—Cables froin 
the principal mills in America and Can 
ada are unchanged, with an occasion! 
order for well-known quality at about 
35s 6d for rolled oats and 35s for oat 
meal. Trade generally is reported ver 
quiet, and importers are now waitin 
for some demand from the public, as thei; 
buyers are considered to be well stock: 


Betrast, Irevanp, Oct. 26.—Oatme! 
has shown little change. Medium cut 
now quoted at 35s 9d@36s per 280 }\);, 
c.i.f., Belfast or Dublin, for November- 
December shipment. Flake is quoted at 
36s 6d, c.i.f., Belfast or Dublin, for \o- 
vember dispatch, this being about ‘he 
cheapest variety of rolled oats offering. 

Toronro.—Canadian mills have s:\ 
large quantities of rolled oats and «© t- 
meal for both domestic and export .c- 
count. So keen is the demand that cur 
lots are not at present available for «'o- 
mestic shipment to any but regular car 
lot customers. Prices for rolled oats »:j- 
vanced another 15c on Nov. 10 and : re 
held firmly at this new level. Quo! .- 
tions, Nov. 14: rolled oats $6.55 bbl, in 
90-lb jutes; oatmeal, in 98’s, 10 per ce it 
over rolled oats; jobbers get a discou:t 
of 40c¢ bbl. 


Winnirec.—Demand for rolled o2:s 
and oatmeal is excellent in western Cz 
ada. Local sales are heavy, and busin: 
for export account is very satisfactor 
Prices are unchanged. Quotations, N« 
14: rolled oats, in 80-lb bags, $2.40 
2.60; oatmeal, in 98-lb bags, 25 per ce 
over rolled oats. 

Monrreat.—Rolled oats were rath « 
scarce in the Montreal market last wee’ . 
and the feeling was quite firm. Pric«s 
closed on Nov. 14 unchanged at $3.25 per 
90-lb bag, delivered. 


Cuicaco.—The call for oat produc's 
from the domestic trade continues fair! 
active, but export inquiry is very ligli'. 
Rolled oats were quoted, Nov. 14, at $2.::5 
@245 per 90-lb sack, and oatmeal »| 
$2.60@2.65 per 100 lbs. 

PHILapeLPHi1a.—Oatmeal is in small 
supply and firmer, although there is litte 
activity in it. Quotations, Nov. 14, $3 
3.25 per 90-lb sack for ground. 

Boston.—An active demand for oat 
meal prevails, with prices firmly held ani 
indications of an advance in the near 
future. Rolled oatmeal was quoted o1 


Nov. 14 at $2.75 bbl, with cut and groun: 
at $3.02, all in 90-lb sacks. 






at MARKET 


i fhe Buckwi 


ee Se Ne 


Mitwavkee.—Receipts of buckwheu! 
remain small, with local demand restric! 
ed, but a fair call from interior mills. 
Prices are steady and unchanged. Coun 
try mills are fairly well supplied wit! 
home grown buckwheat, and are grind 
ing at a good rate. Nominal quotation:. 
Nov. 14, per 100 Ibs: silver hull, $1.55¢ 
1.65; Japanese, $1.70@1.75. 


Cuicaco.— Demand for buckwhea 
from mills is very good for immediat: 
shipment. It is reported that in Penn 
sylvania and New York much of the grai’ 
is still in the fields, due to wet weather 
Buckwheat was quoted on Nov. 14 a 
$1.90@1.95 per 100 lbs. Buckwheat flou: 
continues in fair request, and was quote 
on Nov. 14 at $3.40 per 100 Ibs, Chicago 

Burrato.—Offerings of buckwheat ar« 
held firmly at country points. An occa 
sional car is changing hands at $1.80 
per 100 lbs, Buffalo. The demand ha: 
developed only slightly, and prices ar 
too high for any speculation. 

Toronto.— Ontario buckwheat ha 
started to move in fair volume, and i 
about 3c bu higher. Quotation, Nov. 14: 
good quality, 68@73c bu, track, countr) 
points. 





TENNESSEE MILL CHANGE ANNOUNCE! 

Nasuvitte, Tenn.—S. C. Dodson ha: 
acquired a controlling interest in th 
Sparta (Tenn.) Mill Co., and states tha‘ 
he will improve the plant, install new 
machinery, and place it in a position so 
that its product will be able to compete 
with the best flours on the market. 
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Foresight Needed for Protection 
of Trademarks 


Republished from Printers’ Ink 


seem to have a rather dangerous 

misconception of just what regis- 
tration furnishes in the way of protec- 
tion. Judging from the records of the 
Patent Office, the mark that goes through 
10 years of its life without getting into 
trouble of some kind is the very rare ex- 
ception. And it is even more excep- 
tional, when the question of ownership 
rights arises, for an owner of a trade- 
mark to come before the office or the 
courts fully equipped with the simplest 
and most logical means of protecting his 
property. 

Regardless of the volumes that have 
been written to the contrary, a great 
many owners still consider the registra- 
tion of their marks as a special grant of 
some kind by the government. Prob- 
ably this impression is created by the 
fact that trademark registrations are 
issued by the Patent Office; but a trade- 
mark registration differs widely from a 
patent, and failure to realize the differ- 
ence is the cause of unlimited trouble 
and loss. 

Registration is merely an official and 
authoritative record of the trademark 
rights an owner has under the common 
law, and furnishes the most effective 
means of establishing and protecting his 
rights. Therefore, the owner of a regis- 
tered mark may find it necessary at any 
time to produce proof of his ownership, 
and in that event, usually, the most im- 
portant factor is documentary evidence 
as to the time of the adoption of the 
mark, regardless of when it was regis- 
tered. 

According to an official of the trade- 
mark interterence division of the Patent 
Office, the establishment of prior use is 
the deciding factor in practically all in- 
terference cases, also in a large percent- 
age of opposition and cancellation pro- 
ceedings. Very frequently, in cases of 
these kinds the decisions depend on a 
difference in time of a few weeks or days. 

In view of these facts it is reasonable 
to anticipate that every new mark, sooner 
or later, will be subjected to tests on the 
score of interference, opposition or can- 
cellation. Therefore, if a mark is chosen 
with adequate foresight as to its regis- 
trability, the chief concern of its owner 
should be to preserve sufficient docu- 
mentary evidence to prove the date of 
the mark’s adoption and use. 

But the Patent Office finds that very 
few owners of marks preserve the evi- 
dence with which to defend their prop- 
erty. Fire is the most frequent alibi. 
The average manufacturer will carefully 
preserve his charter, insurance policies, 
bonds, stock records and other papers of 
value, and leave the evidence as to his 
mark’s adoption in a desk drawer or the 
fi'es, where it is subject to loss by fire 
or carelessness. And so prevalent is 
this condition that the officials of the 
Patent Office emphasize the almost uni- 
versal need of the adoption of the fol- 
lowing procedure. 

When a new trademark is adopted, all 
letters concerning its adoption should be 
carefully preserved. If a search has been 
made by an attorney prior to adoption, 
the result should be made a matter of 
record. ; 

Frequently, manufacturers are advised 
to keep a scrapbook of all first printings 
of labels, wrappers, cartons or contain- 
ers, pasting the samples in so that they 
ean be dated and properly identified by 
notations of invoices and other records. 
While this is much better than no record 
at all, it still leaves the invoices in the 
files where they may be burned or lost. 

It is a better practice to select several 
samples of the first labels and other 
printed items on which the trademark 
appears. To these, in every instance, 
should be attached a copy or duplicate 
of the order to the printer, and the 
printer’s invoice or bill. If the first 
orders for labels, cartons, wrappers and 
the like are placed at different times and 
delivered separately, each item should 
be handled in a similar way. Then a 
record should be made of several of the 


Te majority of trademark owners 


first sales and shipments of the product, 


which bear the mark. 


When these records of first printings 
of the mark and shipments are complete, 
they should be considered as among the 
most important and valuable documents 
in the possession of the owner, and care- 
fully preserved in a fireproof safe or 
vault, or in a safe deposit box. Then 
their location should be known to all of 
the officers of the owning company. 


It is not necessary, as an overcautious 
owner sometimes thinks, to secure affi- 
davits as to the date of first printings. 
Officials of the trademark interference 
division of the Patent Office say that 
when documentary evidence, as described 
above, is presented it is sufficient to estab- 
lish the time of trademark adoption. 

In most cases, the decisions of the 
Patent Office in interference, cancellation 
and opposition cases are accepted as final. 
But when cases are appealed to the 
courts the records of many suits show 


that the courts accept the same docu- 
mentary evidence as to prior use, and 
with the same consideration. 





BAKERS’ LEADERS DICTATE 
TO MELBOURNE EMPLOYERS 


MeLsourne, Vicrorta, Oct. 22.—The 
Baking Trades Council of Melbourne, on 
which is represented the Operative Bak- 
ers’ and Breadcarters’ Union, has au- 
thorized the publication of a “white list” 
containing the names of all employers in 
the trade who employ union labor, and 
conduct their establishments in accord- 
ance with the rules of the council. 

The names of 120 firms in the city and 
suburbs appear on the list. The council 
has resolved that breadcarters are to re- 
fuse to go out on their rounds before 
6:30 a.m; that where any individual 
breadcarter disobeys this direction, the 
remaining carters are to refuse to go out 
on their rounds; and that, in the event of 
any employee being dismissed for such 
action, no work of any kind is to be per- 
formed in that particular factory until 
such person has been reinstated. 

Cuartes J. Matruews. 








A Village of Buried Mills 


geen old-time waterpower flour mills are common enough on midwest 


stream banks, but Village Creek, Iowa, boasts a bit of the unusual. 


There the 


mills of yore are not just dead—they are buried. 


Village Creek empties into the Mississippi below Lansing, Iowa. 


Three flour 


mills used to do business a few miles upcreek, and a community grew about them, 


naming itself Village Creek. 


To take care of the output of these mills, a three- 


storied warehouse was built at the mouth of the stream, and a second village grew 


about it, with the pretentious name Columbus. 


Upriver steamers landed at Colum- 


bus and took the flour of Village Creek mills north to the lumber camps. 





When the railroad built up the west bank of the upper Mississippi and Village 
Creek was bridged at its mouth, the waters were partially dammed back in a way 
which has caused the stream bed for miles up the valley to gradually fill up. 

Not a building of Columbus remains. The Village Creek flat which used to hum 
with the wheels of flour mills and quite a large woolen mill is now 20 feet higher than 


it used to be. 


Abandoned buildings stick their upper stories out of the earth, 
nrarking the ancient millsite burial place. 


One frame mill built on high ground has escaped interment as yet, and this 
plant, shown in the accompanying illustration, even turns out an occasional sack or 


two of flour. 


But death approaches, and burial seems certain to follow. 


Frorence L. Crarx. 








The Nimble Mill Office Figurer 


The man in the office whose duty it is 
to multiply the price of wheat by four 
and a half and deduct the value of 74 
Ibs feed at $22 a ton is known as the 
figurer. He gets paid for doing it, just 
as other folks get paid for regular work. 

By rights, however, the pay of a figur- 
er should be in inverse ratio to his effi- 
ciency, a good figurer getting less and a 
poor figurer getting more. The reason 
for this is that a good figurer will figure 
his boss out of everything but his wife 
and children, while a poor figurer will 
make so much money for the millowner 
that his burglar insurance and income 
taxes will become grievous burdens. Ina 
word, a perfectly incompetent figurer 
is worth his weight in gold, while one 
who is a real master at the business pos- 
sesses the intrinsic worth of a pan of 
ashes. 

A good many years ago we knew one 
of the niftiest figurers west of New 
Hampshire. He owned a mill and, in- 
stead of hiring a poor figurer, elected to 
do the work himself. His skill quickly 
became remarkable. We have seen him 
start off with a 50c loss in a price bid 
him for flour and, in less than an hour, 
not only figure himself out whole on ac- 


cepting the bid but prepared to shade 
the price a little if the buyer became in- 
sistent. 

He could figure in either squares or 
circles, and with right or left hand; he 
could subtract five from nine and leave 
seven; he could split a cost factor into 
three equal parts and make each part 
eat out of the human hand; many and 
many a time he has figured a barrel of 
flour and 93c worth of feed out of four 
and three-sixteenths bus of 52-lb stack- 
burned wheat. That was just his way. 

He never acknowledged defeat. If he 
could not get the desired total one way 
he would get it another. Given a pair of 
threes, a figure six and a decimal point, 
he could build a national bank and put 
a new ell on the Baptist Church out of 
the profits on grinding 2,000 bus Septem- 
ber wheat. Once we knew him to sell 
patent flour in Chicago at $3.20, make it 
out of wheat at $1.12 and get a profit of 
40c bbl. He could figure the tar out of 
anything or anybody. 

Of course, he had bad luck and finally 
lost his mill. It seemed a pity, too. The 
man who ran the bank had some sort of 
fool system of keeping books and, just 
at the worst possible time, sent my friend 


667 


word that he had run out of money. 
After that they took the mill away from 
him and gave it to a low instep, brute 
force sort of person who didn’t know 
an “invisible profit” from a hayrake, but 
could count up to 10 on his fingers andv 
work himself in three shifts strangling 
dollars. In two years he had made so 
much money out of my friend’s mill. that 
his family moved up into a social circle 
where they felt compelled to keep father 
in the background. 

My friend, the figurer, got a job at 
the lumber yard invoicing lath, and took 
down $16 a week right along after that 
during the active building season. 

This sad fate does not, however, attend 
all expert figurers. We knew of one who 
drowned in the millrace and another was 
shot by a millowner whose brutal nature 
caused him to place more value on mere 
riches than upon finesse in figures ——From 
The Northwestern Miller of June 30, 1916. 





PRINCIPAL HELD LIABLE FOR 
CONTRACT MADE BY AGENT 


A suit of interest to shippers was that 
brought by the Atlantic Seaboard Flour 
Mills, Philadelphia, Pa., to recover from 
the United States Shipping Board Emer- 
gency Fleet Corporation for loss of mar- 
ket in the case of a shipment of flour 
from Philadelphia, on Aug. 81, 1921, to 
Helsingfors, Finland, on the steamship 
Panola. The bills of lading were issued 
by the Susquehana Steamship Co., op- 
erating agents for the fleet corporation, 
and did not indicate on their face any 
connection between the operator and the 
corporation. 

Instead of proceeding to its destination, 
the Panola came to New York, where it 
remained 30 days, and then returned to 
Philadelphia, whence it proceeded to its 
destination. 

The plaintiff claimed that this conduct 
on the part of the ship constituted a de- 
viation, rendering the ship liable for con- 
sequent loss of market. It was futile to 
sue the Susquehanna company, the agent 
chosen by the shipping board, because 
that company had become insolvent and 
was judgment proof. 

The theory adopted, therefore, by coun- 
sel for the shipper, was that the shipping 
board was liable in that, although the 
bill of lading was signed by the operator 
only, the fleet corporation was the undis- 
closed principal of its operating agent. 
The fleet corporation repudiated the 
agency and declined responsibility for the 
acts of its duly authorized and appointed 
agent. 

Suit was brought in the supreme court 
of the state of New York, the case later 
being removed by the defendant to the 
United States district court for the east- 
ern district of New York. At the con- 
clusion of plaintiff’s case, the court ruled 
that it had failed to connect the fleet cor- 
poration with the Susquehanna company, 
although the operating agreement be- 
tween the fleet corporation and its agent 
had been introduced in evidence. On that 
ground only the court dismissed the com- 
plaint. 

Writ of error was thereafter sued out 
to the United States circuit court of ap- 
peals for the second circuit, and on Jan. 
12, 1925, the appeal was argued. On 
Aug. 10, 1925, decision was handed down 
fully sustaining the contention of plain- 
tiff’s counsel and holding that the fleet 
corporation was bound by the acts of its 
agent, The court held that: “Where the 
relation of agency legally exists the prin- 
cipal will be liable to third persons for all 
acts committed by the agent in his behalf 
in the course of and within the actual or 
apparent scope of his agency. No prin- 
ciple of the law is more thoroughly estab- 
lished than that an agent who enters into 
contractual relations on behalf of an un- 
disclosed principal binds the principal, 
and an action can be maintained against 
the latter for acts done by the agent with- 
in the scope of his authority and in the 
course of his employment. In such cases 
the person with whom the contract has 
been made may sue either the agent or 
the principal as he may elect.” 

The case is of widespread importance 
to shippers throughout the country, as it 
is the first decision by the circuit court 
of appeals in the United States holding 
the fleet corporation liable upon this 


state of facts. 
A. L. H. Srreer. 











THE LYRE IS SMOTE 
It is claimed that a recent invention will 
make it possible, by the use of a simple ap- 
paratus, to recover the approximately two 
ounces of alcohol contained in every loaf of 
bread. Experiments are now being made 
with a view to adapting the discovery to 
use in the home. 
When Omar sat beneath the bending bough 
With “‘book of verse and bread and wine and 
thou,” 
He little dreamed in times we're living in 
We'd find each loaf contained a shot of gin. 
We've changed, hurray, 
From Omar's day. 
Then buns were buns, but now each bun’s 
a wow. 
Old Omar’s vision may have been a hunch. 
With songs and sweeties every day for 
lunch, 
It doesn’t seem with these and wine and 


He’d need the loaf of bread so very much. 
Those days of yore 


May come some more 
When every sandwich packs a hidden punch. 


Henceforth when Maying with our Number 
ne, 

We'll place our folding still out in the sun 
And listen to the bubbling buns within. 
Then, if our wine jug doesn’t fill with gin 

We'll bag the Turk 

Who said ’twould work, 
And smite the bloomin’ liar as Omar done. 

—Poeticus. 
* * 
THE MARKSMAN 


A German farmer who was anxious 
to ingratiate himself with the hotel pro- 
prietor and local capitalist of a small 
Minnesota town came to the hotel one 
evening with an invitation for the pro- 
prietor to go prairie chicken shooting 
with him. 

“Der chickens on mein farm was as 
thick as flies, und you can mit ease a 
large number shoot,” said the farmer, in 
extending his invitation. 

“But,” replied the hotel proprietor, 
“vou are probably a very good shot.” 

“Vell, no,” said the German, “I am 
not much goot on der fly, but by Jiminy 
I can sure hit dem on der stood.”—Con- 
tributed. 

* * 

The track supervisor received the fol- 
lowing note from one of his foremen: 

“I’m sending in the accident report on 
Casey’s foot when he struck it with the 
spike maul. Now, under ‘Remarks,’ do 
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you want mine or do you want Casey’s?” 

—Kansas City Star. 
7 * 

WHAT DIFFERENCE DOES IT MAKE? 


Dr. Safford, of the United States De- 
partment of Agriculture, declares that 
bananas did not originate in America, as 
is popularly supposed, but in the Malay 
Archipelago, they being brought to the 
West Indies in 1516 by Padre Tomas de 
Berlangas.—Wall Street Journal. 

* a 


Narcissus: “Looky here, black man, 
whut’s you all gwine gimme for my birth- 
day present?” 

Black Man: “Close yo’ eyes, honey.” 
(She did as he said.) “Now whut yo’ 
see?” 

Narcissus: “Nuthin’ !” 

Black Man: “Well, dat’s whut you all 
gwine get.”—Contributed. 

* . 

Attorney: “And where did you see him 
milking the cow?” 

Witness: “A little past the center, sir.” 
—Kansas City Star. 

* #* 

Old Skinflint: “Here, boy? What’s 
this you were shouting? ‘Great Swindle— 
60 victims? I can see nothing about it 
in the paper.” 

Newsboy: “Great Swindle—61 Vic- 
tims !”—Contributed. 

aa * 
BREAKING THE NEWS 


“Do you want some one to mind the 
shop while you go out?” 
“No, thanks, boy. I’m not going out.” 
“Yes, you are—your wife’s just fallen 
in the canal!”’—The Passing Show. 
* 
THAT'S DIFFERENT 


After a salesman had sold a big order 
of goods to the Scotch buyer for a Chi- 
cago store, he sought to make the Scot a 
present of a box of cigars. 

“I’m sorry I cannot accept,” the Scot 
said, “but there’s a rule of the hoose that 
ye canna take presents from salesmen.” 

“Well,” laughed the salesman, “I’ll sell 
them to you for five cents then.” 

“That’s different now,” the canny buy- 
er replied after taking a good sniff at the 
box. “I can buy my smokes anywhere 
I please. Ill take four boxes.”—Ez- 
change. 

* > 

“Paw?” 

“Now what?” 

“Why didn’t Noah swat both the flies 
when he had such a good chance?” 

“You go to bed, young man!”—A meri- 
can Legion Weekly. 

7 . 


" SIMPLE 
Chemistry Professor: “Name three ar- 
ticles containing starch.” 


Student: “Two cuffs and one collar.”— 
The Epworth Herald. 








Winter Sports That Beat Poker 
By Helena Lorenz Williams 


HEN the last golf club has been 
W restored to its bag and the last 

ball lies forgotten in the rough, 
the average miller settles down to hiber- 
nate for the winter and yearn for the 
day when he may again tee off for the 
first hole. Or, if he is an ardent fisher- 
man, he dreams of that favorite trout 
stream which he is going to visit for two 
weeks next August. Perhaps Annette, 
his motor launch, is lying in the dock 
waiting for him to come and remove her 
winter wrappings. Bored, he only half 
hears the ravings of the younger set about 
skiing, skating, sledding and iceboating. 
To him December, January, February 
and March are a total loss, from the 
point of view of sport. 

But he is wrong. Skates are built for 
the settled man of affairs as much as for 
the college youth. A toboggan won’t cap- 
size if a lusty quartet of 40-year-olds 
skim down the hillside on it. Skis have 
no more idiosyncrasies when managed by 
a portly authoritative looking gentleman 
than when they upset his slim waisted son. 

Perhaps the one thing in which Ameri- 
cans lag behind the European is in the 
creation and the healthful enjoyment of 
leisure. A European in comfortable cir- 
cumstances takes his recreation in winter 
as well as in summer; he follows the sea- 


sons with his play the way a small boy 
changes from tops to marbles, marbles 
to shinny sticks, shinny sticks to skates. 
In winter he goes for a week’s hike in the 
snowy Alps; he races horses on the ice; 
he skis, snowshoes, and goes on sleigh 
rides. 

The average American has no winter 
playground unless he joins the swarms 
who go to Florida and the Southwest. 
And there he plays—golf. Yet thousands 
of men can spare the time to spend a few 
days at Lake Placid, in Montreal, or the 
middlewestern sport centers. New Eng- 
land and the northern Atlantic states 
have dozens of rivers that freeze over 
sufficiently so that they can be utilized 
for iceboating. If these are beyond his 
means, the great cities, where the snow 
is snatched off the streets before it has 
hardly had time to settle, have their park 
lakes and artificial rinks. In the parks, 
too, one may indulge in snowshoeing and 
sometimes skiing. Winter hiking is pos- 
sible to any suburbanite or to any city 
dweller living in no matter what modest 
circumstances, if he chooses a place where 
traffic and the street cleaning department 
do not combine to ruin the scenery and 
the fun. 

There is nothing like the tingling feel- 
ing of good health which follows an hour 


or two in the cold, outdoor air. It beats 
the thrill that accompanies the discovery 
that one holds a full house. And it is a 
healthier thrill, for the grand old game of 
poker is almost always played in a room 
or a train having closed windows. It 
would be a fine thing if some arbiter of 
styles, say, the Prince of Wales, would 
start the fad of playing winter poker in 
a sleeping bag, ear muffs and mittens, 
near a wide open window. Then would 
the great indoor sport give its devotees 
that sense of youth and energy the mem- 
ory of which the tired business man has 
almost forgotten. 

Outdoor sports are among the greatest 
disease preventives known. If the body 
is kept in good physical trim, there is 
slight danger, for example, that it will 
succumb to tuberculosis. It is the aim 
of the National Tuberculosis Association 
to teach Americans the value of outdoor 
living as part of its program for eradi- 
cating the disease. The eighteenth an- 
nual Christmas seal sale will be held 
throughout the country in December. 
Every seal purchased will help to 
strengthen the work of education and 
prevention which the 1,500 state and 
local tuberculosis organizations have 
planned for the coming year. 


Special Notices 


The rate for advertisements in this de- 
partment is 20 cents per line (seven words 
to the line); minimum charge, $1. 

For the benefit of those out of a position, 
advertisements of Situations Wanted will be 
accepted at one half the above rate, 10 cents 
per line (seven words to the line); minimum 
charge, 60 cents. 

“Display” advertisements will not be in- 
serted at the line rate, but will be charged 
for at the rate of $4 per column inch, 

Only advertisements entitled to Special 
Notice classification will be accepted for 
publication herein. 

Advertisements under this heading are 
transient and the advertiser’s responsibility 
is not necessarily vouched for by The North- 
western Miller. 

Copy for advertisements in this depart- 
ment must reach us by Saturday to appear 
in the issue of the following Wednesday. 

Cash should accompany all orders. 











HELP WANTED 








STRONG, LONG ESTABLISHED 
and aggressive spring wheat mill 
contemplates increasing representa- 
tion Jan. 1. If, with close co-opera- 
tion from the office, you can sell a 
reasonably priced quality flour in 
large volume and can produce a 
successful past sales record, we 
want to hear from you. Liberal sal- 
ary and commission arrangement, 
Only applications giving complete 
details first letters will be consid- 
ered. Answers treated confidential- 
ly. Our salesmen are aware of this 
advertisement. Address 3825, care 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 





FLOUR SALESMEN 
EVERYWHERE 


One of your difficulties in meeting 
your customer is the fact that often 
his understanding of trade funda- 
mentals is different from your own. 
We have an offer to make that will 
aid in bringing about a better un- 
derstanding, and at the same time 
give you a direct cash return. Let 
us explain our plan to you. 


Address 
The Northwestern Miller, 
Circulation Department, 
Minneapolis, Minn. 





November 18, 1925 





SALESMEN’S OPPORTUNITY 


Three high grade salesmen wanted 
—one for southern Massachusetts 
and Rhode Island, one for Maine 
and New Hampshire, the third for 
Vermont and western Massachu- 
setts. Can ship mixed cars spring 
and soft winters, making highest 
quality of each grade. Will pay 
any salary your efforts warrant. In 
replying give age, experience and 
references. Thornton & Chester 
Milling Co., 85 Dun Bidg., Buffalo, 
N. ¥. 














ATTENTION BROKERS 


We are seeking connections in Mich- 
igan and Indiana to sell “Spear- 
head” Spring Wheat and “Blubird” 
Kansas Wheat Flours under broker- 
age or commission arrangements. 
We have a liberal proposition and 
vigorous co-operation to offer to 
selling conneetions that can measure 
up to our requirements. In answer- 
ing, give full particulars regarding 
acquaintance with flour buyers, stat- 
ing as to territory worked and how 
frequently and in what manner 
trade is covered. 


Bernhard Stern & Sons, 
Milwaukee, 
Wisconsin. 





WANTED 


Chicago brokerage connection, by 
long established mill, offering full 
line high grade Spring and Kan- 
sas Flours. 


Address 379, 
care Northwestern Miller, 
108 South La Salle Street, 
Chicago, Ill. 








SITUATIONS WANTED 








AS SECOND MILLER, PREFERABLY 
the West, but will go anywhere; availa! ‘e 
immediately; best of references. F. ||. 
Mensing, 820 Flint Ave, Devils Lake, N. 





AS HEAD MILLER OR SUPERINTEN 
ent in any size mill; have milled and h: 
had charge of the most modern of 500- 
4,000-bbl mills; can come at once. A 
dress 382, care Northwestern Miller, M 
neapolis. 





AS SUPERINTENDENT-MILLER, W! 
practical experience, hard and soft wh: 
highest recommendation from large n 
ern mills; prefer mill 1,000 bbis up. - 
dress 1046, care Northwestern Miller, K 
sas City, Mo. 





AS MILLER IN MILL UP TO 800 BB! 
or second miller, grinder or bolter in la: 
plant; am a fair millwright and can k 
mill in good order; have years of exp< 
ence. Address Gus Lindgren, box 1 
Rush City, Minn. 





MIXED FEED EXECUTIVE OF BROA 
and successful experience desires positi 
as general or sales manager; thorough 
versed in all phases of the business, in 
cluding creation of formulas. Address 391 
care Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 





AS MANAGER OR HEAD MILLER AND 
manager of 100-bbl or larger mill; Michi- 
gan, Ohio or Indiana preferred; have had 
20 years of experience in both hard and 
soft wheat; best of references. Address 
383, care Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 





BOOKKEEPER, A-1, WITH 12 YEARS’ 
milling and grain experience, desires con- 
nection with concern which requires de- 
pendable and efficient service; married, 35 
and can furnish good references. Addres 
389, care Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis 


AS SUPERINTENDENT MILLER—HAVE 
23 years’ experience in modern mills up t‘ 
5,000 bbls; in present position three years: 
reference, present employer, Federal Mil! 
& Blevator Co., N. Y; other ref- 
erence upon request. Apply to O. Lock- 
wood, box 355, Mansfield, Ohio. 











